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Holds a Convention 


at Home 


LovELAND, Coto., Jan. 13, 1930. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago. 

GENTLEMEN: A short time ago you asked me to write 
you a letter, so here goes. As this is the week of the 
Mountain States’ annual at Denver, we will just call 
this letter “our convention” and proceed with the slaugh- 
ter of the King’s English. 

The week just ended brought to my desk a number 
of publications, mostly trade papers and magazines, 
house organs etc. As we have been having sub-zero 
weather for several weeks, you can guess what business 
is like. Fortunately, we carry various lines that sell 
even in wintertime, so we are kept fairly busy and have 
had little time during the week to read. As no friend 
brought in on Saturday “a mess of mountain pork,” 
there was nothing to take home to the good wife and 
the kids but a bundle of trade papers. 

Up early Sunday morning to check up to see that 
the fires were burning and the water pipes not frozen, 
I felt somewhat like the president and the secretary of 
the lumber association, who are the first to arrive at 
the convention hall on the opening of the forty-eleventh 
annual convention. The president, however, might have 
occupied his mind with the problem of this or that “old 
war horse” who has been known to throw a bomb into 
the convention session, and the secretary might have 
been wondering if he would still have a job when the 
curtain was rung down on the association’s annual 
meeting. 

In place of the paid musicians who are so necessary 
to hold the few who assemble within the first hour of 
the convention, while the traveling men are button-holing 
this or that fellow and holding him out in the hall and 
while perhaps a few have consented to make another 
trip up to the salesman’s hotel room just for one more 
“nip,” I turned on the radio and got the last of a 
hilarious Hollywood night club’s program. 

As the house warmed up, in came the good wife and 
the kids. A turn of the dial brought in Jim Goodheart, 
that wonderful missionary of Denver, whose morning 
prayer was an inspiration and reminded us that in years 
gone by our annual lumber conventions were opened with 
prayer. 

Not so many years ago we opened our conventions 
with prayer, followed by an address of welcome by a 














A Lumber Dealer’s 
Sunday Morning 


With the Family and 
the Trade Papers 


mayor who always made you feel that he would much 
rather have been somewhere else and not even talking 
to himself. Many members of the association stayed 
out of the hall for these services, feeling that they would 
not miss anything. So we have just cut that off of the 
program. 

In place of “Bill Ding,” that wonderful spell- 
binder who talks the convention off its feet, even 
though we be sitting down, I opened the current 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Say, 
you fellows who have not held a convention at 
home with your favorite trade papers for the 
whole program do not know what you are 
missing. 

For fillers-in—representing those dealers who, ac- 
~ rding to the program sent out by the secretary, 
were to read a paper and lead a discussion on this, 
that or the other topic—I had a couple of other lum- 
ber papers, a paint magazine, a couple of hardware 
journals, the Nation’s Business, and a couple of 10- 
cent Sunday papers. 

Talk about telling the world—well, no lumber con- 
vention I have attended ever offered a similar variety. 
You never ask the spell-binder speaker to repeat his 
speech more slowly in order that you may get it all 
and get it straight, but some of these articles just hit 
me right in the face so I read them over again. 

Talk about ideas and inspiration! Just you try 
this once and you will get busy and have a conven- 
tion not just once a year, but you will bundle up your 
trade papers, take them home and have weekly or 
monthly conventions. 

Sixteen letters went out of my office this morn- 
ing to advertisers. Yet some will say no one 
reads the ads in the lumber trade paper. Several 
other letters went to authors of some special ar- 
ticles for particulars of this and that. 

Well, to top off the convention, we had the ban- 
quet (breakfast). The grape fruit squirted just as 
straight for our glasses as it ever dared to do at the 
Knot-Hole banquet; the buckwheat cakes and saus- 
age tasted even better than the “broiled young 
turkey” of the banquet menu. 

Just as some of the boys quietly sneak out of the 
convention hall, the kids sneaked off to Sunday 
school (only the kids made quite [Turn to page 63] 
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A Sure Way to Get 
Better 
Values 
Is to 
Buy 
From 








/SPECIALISTS 


The above picture will interest buyers of Cypress 
tank stock or factory lumber. It shows the excellent 
quality of our stock—lumber that is “ bang up” on 
quality, milling and grading; also Philippine Hard- 
woods, Gum and Oak Trim in straight or mixed 
cars with Cypress. 


The next time you want some really big value 
Cypress lumber, just send us your inquiry. Why not 
investigate our facilities now? 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills: CAIRO, ILL. 
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INCREASE YOUR SALES 






“Beaver Brand” Siding 


Other dealers are doing it and they say 
that “Beaver Brand” Bevel and Bunga- 
low Siding never fails to please their 
most exacting customers. 


You'll find it a good trade builder be- 
cause of its exceptional durability. 
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Order it in Straight or Mixed Cars 
with our own “ Beaver Brand” Cedar 
Shingles, or any other brand of West- 
ern Red Cedar Shingles. 


Thurston - Flavelle, Limited 


PORT MOODY, B. C., CANADA 
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ETTER Houses for— 
U | LT Greater Profit 








Typical Better Built Brooder 
oun, 600-Chick Capacity. 


Your customers want the Better Built Line—National Farm and 
Poultry Paper advertising has created a huge market for you to cash 
in on. 


Expert designing, best quality lumber, exclusive patented Better 
Built features, highest grade hardware assure easy profitable sales. 


Complete line includes full range of sizes and styles to meet every 
demand. List price $29.50 and up. 


SEND TODAY for iatest catalog and'special money-making 


proposition to dealers. 


IOWA MFG.CO., Bai towa 











lumber dealer will 
want. It gives the 
basic principles of 
lumber retailing in a 
simple, brief and read- 
able manner. It shows 
how to systematically 
plan for organizing a 
retail business for 
profit. It is a presen- 
tation of profit-creating management practices and sales pro- 
motion methods applied to the retailing of all building material. 


ences. 








Profitable 
Lumber 
Retailing 
simi: HOOD 
A book, every retail 





Beginning with a definition and a discussion of “ profitable 
lumber retailing”, the reader is taken step by step along the 
path toward profitable organization and conduct of his business. 
Market analysis, turnover, cost control, price making, creative 
merchandising and advertising are among the subjects treated. 


This is not a book of theories, but one of facts and experi- 
Every suggestion in it is tounded upon practical ex- 
perience. All that it proposes has been done with profit. 
Every retail lumber dealer, large or small, will enjoy reading 
this book and will find many money-making ideas in it. 


“Profitable Lumber Retailing” is bound in synthetic 
leather, 400 pages, 84 x 5 inches. POSTPAID $3.50 


431 So. Dearborn St. 


Americanfiimberman “Gicaco, 11 
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READ WHEREVER LUMBER I8 CUT OR 
SOLD AND REGARDED BY THE TRADE 
AS AUTHORITY IN LUMBER MATTERS 


Index to Advertisers 


Lumber and 
Wood Products 


Machinery and 
Miscellaneous 


}. .. 89 and 90 


}....89 and 91 


Don’t fail to read the messages of 
the advertisers. It will be time 


profitably spent 
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Mail Order Financing-Building Plan of National Scope 


ROBABLY, the most significant 
inference to be drawn from the 
nation-wide home financing and 

building project just announced by 
a large catalog concern is that that 
aggressive concern recognized what 
it evidently considers great business 
opportunities in this field. This is 
especially significant in view of the 
less optimistic attitude that may be 
said to prevail to a considerable ex- 
tent among lumbermen. Without ad- 
mitting that this mail order project 
will prove as successful as similar 
projects in other fields have been, 
some credit must be given for the 
skill shown in so planning the home- 
building-financing project as to re- 
move as far as practicable all the 
obstacles that confront the would-be 
home owner. Astuteness is evidenced 
also in the inclusion of modernization 
in the project. 

There can be no doubt that the re- 
tailer of lumber who has only the 
materials of construction to offer for 
sale will have hard sledding in com- 
petition with a selling policy that in- 
cludes not only supplying the mate- 
rial of every description needed to 
build, together with the plans for the 
structure, the money to finance it, the 
contractor and carpenter to construct 
it, but it may be added, the furniture 
to furnish it for occupancy. Here, as 
is announced by this mail order 
house, is a plan for selling homes that 
parallels that which has distributed 
enough automobiles to haul the entire 
population of the United States at 
once if the occasion demands. 

It will be readily seen that the re- 
tailer of lumber is not the only busi- 
ness man who is concerned in this 
matter. The plan contemplates the 
building of homes of every descrip- 
tion, “all styles of brick, frame or 
stucco houses.” The lumber for the 
houses is to be cut to size at the mill 
and marked so that when it reaches 
the site it may be erected “similar to 
the method employed in the steel 
mills to simplify the erection of sky- 
scrapers in large cities. It is esti- 
mated that this method will save 
from 20 to 40 percent of the car- 
pentry labor bills.” This will not 
help the local carpenter at all. 

Information supplied by the mail 
order concern indicates that the proj- 
ect involves the expenditure of $100,- 
000,000. Offices will be opened in 


forty-eight cities, and plans, money 
and materials will be furnished to 





build houses costing from $2,000 to 
$25,000 each. Amounts up to 75 per- 
cent of the value of the house and 
lot will be advanced, and the loans 
may be repaid in monthly install- 
ments as low as $25, running over a 
period of 15 years. This means that 
in a community where the.service is 
given the prospective owner of a 
home costing $4,000 can borrow $3,- 
000, and if he has the other $1,000 
or can get it he can move into his 
house, paying for it in monthly in- 
stallments probably little more than 
he has been paying in rental. 

So far as can be judged from the 
information at hand, this nation-wide 
building project strikes directly at 
the foundation of community pros- 
perity. It affects directly every mer- 
chant and mechanic. Its influence 
ramifies throughout the entire build- 
ing and building material industry. 
It impliedly calls for some sort of co- 
operation or co-ordination of effort 
among manufacturers, retailers, car- 
penters, contractors, plumbers, heat- 
ing contractors, painters, masons, 
plasterers, and even furniture and 
hardware dealers and perhaps other 
local merchants. This is not a situa- 
tion that is to be met with an out- 
burst of sentimental appeal in behalf 
of local interests and community wel- 
fare. The fact is that nothing can 
contribute more to community wel- 
fare than a selling policy and service 
that put the greatest possible number 
of families into homes of their own. 
It is not only good business but good 
civic policy to make home ownership 
possible for the largest possible per- 
centage of the people. 

Exactly as the situation confront- 
ing the lumber industry is not one 
suddenly developed, the measures and 
policies to meet it can not be devised 
and adopted ina moment. This mail 
order concern states that it has been 
experimenting with its financing- 
building plan for eight months in six 
cities, and during 1929 it built 290 
houses. It claims that with the use 
of the best of materials savings of 
from 10 to 25 percent were effected 
in the cost of the houses. If this 
means that these 290 homes were sup- 
plied at from 10 percent to 25 percent 
less than the buyers could have ob- 
tained them for through local chan- 
nels, the task set for the lumber in- 
dustry is a difficult one. 

It is believed that two elements of 
the mail order plan contribute mainly 





to its success: the supplying of com. 
plete building service and the finance. 
ing of each project. If this is true, it 
is evident that the local merchants 
and artisans chiefly affected can save 
themselves only by providing a sim- 
ilar service. Enterprising lumber. 
men have for several years seen the 
need of home financing in order to 
promote home building. Many have 
recognized the necessity of selling the 
completed home, and have met that 
need. There can be no doubt that 
dealers in the smaller communities 
will have great difficulty in providing 
complete home building and financing 
service, and it is fortunate that the 
mail order plan thus far contemplates 
service in territory only that is near 
to the forty-eight newly opened offi- 
ces. But as the plan contemplates 
the erection of fifty model homes in 
the spring, interest will become wide- 
spread. 

In formulating plans for meeting 
the competition in service offered by 
this great undertaking, the imagina- 
tion more than experience must be 
drawn upon. It would appear that 
co-operation among manufacturers 
of lumber and perhaps with manu- 


facturers of competing materials, as ° 


well as among retailers and carpen- 
ters and other artisans must be ef- 
fected in some manner. The situa- 
tion is not a temporary one and the 
competition is not one of force but of 
service. Undeniably, there has been 
a serious gap in the service and sell- 
ing policy of the lumber and building 
material industry. This fact has been 
known for many years and sporadic 
attempts have been-made to fill it, but 
it has never been filled adequately by 
the manufacturers and the local in- 
terests directly concerned. The mail 
order house saw the gap, recognized 
the business opportunity opened to it 
and sought by means well known to 
the lumber industry to take advan- 
tage of it. What will the industry 
now do? Will this mail order devel- 
opment give stimulus to and hasten 
the adoption of the home financing 
plan now before the lumber industry? 

SINCERE friendliness is potent for 
success and satisfaction in any voca- 
tion; for it is inspired by understand- 
ing and by sympathy and tolerance. 
Business contacts afford many oppor- 
tunities to perform unselfish, kindly 
and helpful acts, which by inviting 
responses in kind smooth the high- 
ways of commerce. 
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Lumber’s Share in 


UBLIC and private construction 
already contemplated or in plan, 
as reported by executives in fur- 

therance of the aims of President 
Hoover’s conference and as compiled 
by Secretary of Commerce Lamont, 
aggregate $10,000,000,000 in value 
for 1930. Admitting that much of 
the construction included in this esti- 
mate is of a character that does not 
require the utilization of lumber di- 
rectly, yet wood in one form or an- 
other will enter into a large part of 
it. The direct demand for lumber to 
be used as an integral part of the 
structures proposed will in itself in- 
ject an element of strength in the 
market that is much needed. In addi- 
tion this immense building program 
will require large amounts of lumber 
for forms, scaffoldings and tempo- 
rary structures that are incidental to 
the main plan. Still further, the 
lumber industry will benefit to an im- 
portant degree indirectly from the 
resultant prosperity disseminated 


$10,000,000,000 Construction Program 


among scores of industries directly 
contributing to the building program. 

Experience has shown that the 
beneficial results of construction are 
more widely distributed among the 
numerous industries and the people 
generally than are the results of any 
other form of activity. Building 
helps everybody. It gives employ- 
ment to thousands of common Iabor- 
ers; it provides investment for im- 
mense amounts of capital; it affords 
work for architects and _ skilled 
artisans, furnishes revenue freight 
for the railroads and other forms of 
transportation; it sends orders for 
material and services to farms, fac- 
tories and other productive agencies. 
In short, building in its various forms 
is the most effective medium known 
for producing, distributing and in- 
vesting wealth in a manner most 
conducive to the welfare of the coun- 
try as a whole. 

Lumberman expect as a matter of 
course to share in the prosperity that 


is certain to result from this great 
construction program. Do they as- 
sume that their share will be the same 
or proportionate to the shares of 
producers and distributers of other 
and competing building materials? 
The lumber industry, no doubt, can 
confidently count on receiving a fair 
share of the business connected with 
the program, but unless systematic 
and persistent effort is made in be- 
half of sales, the share of lumber may 
just fall short of the voliime that is 
needed to afford a satisfactory profit. 
The lumber industry always has a 
considerable demand that can be 
relied on without much effort; but 
effort is needed to put the top layer, 
the velvet, on that volume, so that 
after overhead has been cared for 
there will remain something on the 
right side of the ledger. It is this 
increased volume that will have to be 
worked for if it is to be realized out 
of this great prospective building 
program. 





Make West Forestry Conscious 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 18.—Following plans 
decided upon at a meeting of the executive 
committee, the Washington State Forestry 
Conference early this year will bring to east- 
ern Washington the message of forest con- 
servation and reforestation. 

Support and interest of commercial bodies in 
the Inland Empire will be enlisted at a meet- 
ing of officers of the conference and the tim- 
ber products bureau of the Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce some time in February. 

The meeting will be one of a number 
planned by the conference to interest commer- 
cial organizations of communities throughout 
the State in the adoption of a permanent for- 
estry policy. Committees representing eastern 
Washington communities will be invited to at- 
tend the Spokane meeting. 

The executive committee of the conference 
has appointed committees to contact. chambers 
of commerce, State organizations, and women’s 
civic clubs to urge them to appoint forestry 
committees to study the forestry problem. An- 
other conference committee has been named to 
draw up a program for such committees to 
follow. Organization forestry committees. will 


be invited to make surveys of local situations 
and inventories of logged-off lands; lands re- 
turned to the county for delinquent taxes; 
amount of timber now available near-by; and 
to study the value of the forest industry to the 
community. 


Building Permits Increase 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 22.—Local build- 
ing permits shot skyward during the week 
ended Jan. 18, when a total for the first three 
weeks reached $7,423,661, which was more than 
for the entire preceding month. Unsold lumber 
stocks were slightly lower, with twenty-six 
firms reporting a total on hand of 12,121,000 
feet, board measure, at Los Angeles harbor. 
Arrivals at San Pedro were a trifle larger than 
last week’s, when fourteen cargoes of fir, with 
14,141,000 feet, board measure, and four car- 
goes of redwood, with 1,363,000 feet, making a 
total of 15,504,000 feet, were received. Forty- 
five vessels were reported laid up, as compared 
to a total of fifty last week and none operating 
off-shore. The general lumber situation from 
the standpoint of supply and demand in the Los 
Angeles district is reported as practically un- 
changed. 





Sales 22.5 Percent Above Output 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 23.—Five hundred and ninety-four softwood mills of eight associa- 
tions for the week ended Jan. 18 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
production aggregating 213,844,000 feet, shipmen‘s, 234,856,000 feet, and orders, 262,079,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association........ccecseeeeees 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.........- 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn..... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
North Carolina Pine Association.......+++++e0: 
California Redwood Association.........++es+. 


Totals, softwoodsS......cseeces -ceweeewes ee 


Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute...........+ 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ ‘Assn. aoe 


Totala, BATAWOOES, 020 iii cccewsddovccoucds 











No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 

ee 140 57,994,000 50,127,000 58,884,000 
a 111,088,000 125,189,000 136,636,000 
ne 76 20,924,000 28,519,000 29,403,000 
ig 18 2,865,000 11,469,000 15,034,000 
* 9 1,719,000 4,024,000 4,191,000 
4“ 19 2,101,000 943,000 1,448,000 
xe. 306 9,862,000 9,138,000 9,107,000 
a 14 7,291,000 5,447,000 7,376,000 
oa 8 213,844,000 234,856,000 262,079,000 
ee 200 33,501,000 25,361,000 30,662,000 

. 19 6,746,000 3,184,000 2,941,000 

. 219 40,247,000 28,545,000 33,603,000 


Annual Meeting of Executives 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 20.—Mill man- 
agers, logging superintendents, salesmen and 
sales managers were guests last Friday and 
Saturday of Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. 
Trade conditions and other subjects were dis- 
cussed at the meeting, which is held annually. 
On Friday a dinner was given the visitors at 
the Minneapolis Club and in the evening the 
guests were entertained at the Metropolitan The- 
ater, where they saw “Journey’s End.” Among 
those in attendance, besides the Minneapolis 
officials, were L. G. Carpenter, W. G. Morley 
and S. R. Sellers, Blind River, Ont.; N. H. 
Morgan, E. L. Shevlin and H. A. Habeck, New 
York; R. E. Graham, Cleveland, Ohio; B. W. 
Lakin, E. E. Hall and H. C. Braden, McCloud, 
Calvf.; J. ‘P. Casey, S&. Louis, Mo.; A.J. 
Elert, Milwaukee, Wis.; C. H. Shevlin, C. L. 
Isted and J. H. Meister, Bend, Ore.: i... & 
Turnbull, Los Angeles, Calif.; W. G. Wall, De- 
troit, Mich.; A. J. West and L. N. Noel, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and W. G. Kahman, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


A Retail Buying Organization 


Two retail furniture associations, with a 
combined membership of forty-three stores 
along the ‘Atlantic and Gulf coasts, have com- 
bined for purposes of achieving greater buying 
power and of conducting a million dollar news- 
paper advertising campaign with a suitable 
merchandising plan in connection. A perma- 
nent office, for buying purposes, will be main- 
tained at the American Furniture Mart in Chi- 
cago, but in the general headquarters at Char- 
lotte, N. C., will be centered the advertising, 
merchandising, and decorators’ departments. 
It is not a chain store organization, but these 
independent furniture stores hope in this way 
to achieve the buying power and merchandis- 
ing and advertising advantages of the chain- 
store system. Hugh A. Murrill is the president. 
Each store owns stock in the organization, 
which is known as the Furniture Associates 
(Inc.). The directors, in the organization 
meeting held at the furniture matt last week, 
named Hugh A. Murrill as president. 
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Ethics of Industrial Sales 


You are no doubt aware of the discussion 
that is now going on as to the lumber ethics, 
and especially the question as to what in- 
dustrial business is legitimate for the mill to 
quote direct. If you can consistently do so, 
we should be glad to have you put this ques- 
tion to your readers, and see what their 
responses will be. 


You will appreciate that we do not care to 
start an extended argument. Our reason for 
asking this question is that some retail yards 
object seriously to mills quoting the indus- 
trial trade direct, but offer no objection what- 
ever to wholesalers going after the business. 
We feel that if it is legitimate for the whole- 
sale trade to solicit industrial business, then 
it should be left for the mills to solicit the 
same business.—INQUIRY 2,429. 


[This inquiry, which is made by the assist- 
ant sales manager of a lumber manufacturing 
company, offers an opportunity for an expres- 
sion of views by all parties. The distinction 
between what is ethical or considered ethical 
for the millman and what is ethical for the 
wholesaler has not hitherto been drawn. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be very glad to 
receive expressions of opinion from its read- 
ers on this subject——EbiTor.] 


Forest Inventory, Not Laws Needed 


EpItoR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: “Public Con- 
trol of Private Lumbering” as proposed by Gif- 
ford Pinchot and Maj. Ahern, and outlined in your 
issue of Jan. 4, provokes one to ask those 
men if they do not remember Bulletin No. 5 
by W. W. Ashe, in charge of forest investiga- 
tion, and published in 1894 by the North Caro- 
lina geological survey, as a result of the care- 
ful investigation made during the years 1892 
and 1893 of the forest resources of each of 
the counties of eastern North Carolina. 

This report gives the estimate then made 
of the timber in each of those counties sepa- 
rately, and the total of yellow pine so reported 
as follows: Longleaf pine, 3,100,000,000 board 
feet; loblolly pine, 4,500,000,000 board feet; 
shortleaf pine, 300,000,000 board feet, and Sa- 
vanna pine, 300,000,000 board feet; a total of 
8,200,000,000 board feet. 

Government reports show the yellow pine 
lumber production of North Carolina from 
1894 to 1928 to have been about 34,000,000,000 
board feet. As there is but a small amount 
of yellow pine intermixed with the hardwoods 
of the mountain counties in the western part 
of the State, it is seen that the lumber cut 
since that survey, amounts to four times the 
amount of timber then estimated, and this 
does not take into consideration a very large 
total volume of yellow pine which has been 
cut for other than lumber purposes. 

In 1922 the Burton mill at Charleston, S. C., 
one of the largest on the Atlantic seaboard, 
was cutting yellow pine from lands near 
Summerville which had been in rice in 1878, 
and this timber to the average man would 
have appeared to be old original growth. 

The “Report of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions,” published Jan. 20, 1913, estimated the 
yellow pine stand of timber in eastern North 
Carolina to amount to 25,600,000,000 board 
feet. “Timber Depletion,” a report on Senate 
Resolution 311, by the Forest Service, dated 
June 1, 1920, estimated the merchantable yel- 
low pine stand in North Carolina at 15,300,- 
800,000 board feet, besides which there were 
reported 5,400,000 acres in yellow pine too 
small for use. 

But why go further to refute the conten- 
tion of those men, for they may stir up 
enough interest in Congress to secure the 
money needed for a thorough estimate of for- 
est resources and rate of reproduction in each 
county of every State, and there is no more 
important step to be taken, before the lumber 
business can return to “normalcy,” whatever 
that is. Ignorance regarding the stand and 


growth of our timber has been a frequent 
cause of overproduction, and overextension in 
the industry, and the primary factor responsi- 






ble for large losses made by investors. 

It is no careless assertion to say the forest 
fires of the past in the eastern half of the 
United States have been a great blessing to 
the American people as well as all the people 
of Europe. Had there been no fires since 1870 
there would:be more merchantable saw timber 
now standing in the eastern half of our coun- 
try than there was in 1870, and there would 
have been no demand east of the Inland Em- 
pire for West Coast forest products, the only 
freight and the only important natural re- 
source which made possible the extension of 
several railroads to the West Coast, and the 
extensive development of that territory. 

Every country in Europe has prospered by 
the emigration of the millions of its people 
to this country to take part in the great de- 
velopment following the opening up of the 
West, and which would have been delayed, or 
retarded for several generations had there not 
been the expectation on the part of many that 
the timber of the West Coast must be opened 
up to supply the markets of the eastern half 
of the country. 

Cut-over lands which are not burned over, 
produce a better and heavier stand of timber 
than the average stand of original growth with 
dead, dying and diseased trees scattered 
through it. With the interest now taken by 
the owners of timber in the prevention of 
fires, we are quite sure of providing ample 
timber for future generations, with a good 
surplus available for export; but timber own- 
ers, as well as lumber users, ought to have 
reliable estimates of stand and growth in each 
timbered area.—H. S. Janes, H. S. Janes Tim- 
ber Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 


Portable House for Sawmill Crew 


I would like to know where I can obtain a 
book or blueprints on how to frame and buila 
@ small house on wheels, that will not be too 
large and cumbersome to move about as a 
cook house for a portable sawmill crew of 
about 4 or 5 men, depending on conditions, 

As there is now talk of passing a new roaq 
law in Illinois to prohibit tractors and steam 
engines from using improved roads, I am won- 
dering if we portable sawmill men can not 
find some sort of a stationary 2- or 4-cylinder 
motor that would cost less in the first place 
and run cheaper in actual operation, anyway, 
than the tractors and steam engines which are 
now being generally used. Please send me the 
names of companies making such engines,— 
Inquiry No. 2,431. 


[In response to this request the names of 
several manufacturers of small engines espe- 
cially designed for pulling portable sawmills 
have been supplied. 

No book or other source of plans for portable 
cook houses is known. It is thought that pos- 
sibly some of the readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN have built or supplied plans for 
houses of this kind. Readers who can give any 
information of help to this inquirer will be 
supplied with his name on request.—Epitor,} 


HarvarD Economic Society’s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices has risen to 92.8 
for the week ended Jan. 15, 1930, from 92.5 
for the week ended Jan. 8, 1930. 
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Some English dealers in deals 


Eau Claire to any great extent, 


as Clark’s. Plenty of orders 





have been in the habit of buy- 
ing in Ireland, where, by paying 
down ready money, bargains 
were secured. Then the stuff 
was cut as it was wanted and 
taken to England. One of these 
dealers some time ago pur- 
chased considerable quantities 
in the districts where agitation 
now prevails, and his life is 
threatened if he offers to touch 
the timber. His choice lies be- 
tween running the risk of being 
shot or of becoming insolvent, 
as the amount involved is large. 
*“* * 

The completion of the works 
at the Dells, Eau Claire, Wis., 
affords a safe reservoir for mil- 
lions of feet of logs, thus put- 
ting the lumber business on a 
safe and substantial basis, and 
the News says the encouraging 
outlook for the future is likely 
to cause the manufacturers to 
go out of the mercantile busi- 
ness entirely. Ever since the 
lumbering business has been 
carried on on the Chippewa and 
its tributaries most of the man- 
ufacturers have been engaged 
in merchandising as well as 
lumbering. It was really a nec- 
essity for when they began the 
business the stores in that re- 
gion were few and the small 
army of men had to be clothed 
and fed. ... While this change 
will not increase the trade of 








it will throw a business amount- 

ing to nearly $1,000,000 an- 

nually into new hands and so 

distribute it among the dealers 

as to largely enhance the gen- 

eral prosperity of the city. 
eh 2 

During 1879 the log dealers 
of Stillwater, Minn., sold $1,- 
000,000 worth of logs. 

** * 

Large quantities of pine logs 
will be shipped the coming sea- 
son from Petoskey, Mich., to 
England. After being squared 
with the broad ax they are 
rafted five to six deep, securely 
fastened with green withes, then 
towed to Quebec, where they 
are loaded on shipboard. 

* * * 

The amount of logs which it 
is estimated will find their way 
into the Williamsport, Pa., 
boom the coming spring is 300,- 
000,000 feet, two-thirds of which 
will be pine. 

*“* * 

A new wood industry, the 
manufacture of thread for sew- 
ing purposes, has recently been 
started at the Aby cotton mill, 
near the town of Norkoping, in 
the middle of Sweden. The 
manufacture has arrived at 
such a state of perfection that 
it can produce at a much lower 
price darend of as fine quality 








from all parts of Sweden have 
already come in. 
* * * 

The Beaumont, Tex., mills 
were idle, the laborers down to 
their last nickel and hard times 
beginning to be talked about, 
but a rise in the rivers last week 
carried 14,000 logs to the mills 
which caused the long Sunday 
to be turned into a week day. 

* * * 

One of the needs of the day 
is the dredging of the Chicago 
harbor, also the harbors at the 
prominent lumber points, Grand 
Haven, Manistee, Ludington, St. 
Joseph and others. Since the 
advent of steam vessels for the 
transportation of lumber in 
1861, sailing vessels have been 
gradually driven out of service. 
The increased size of the pro- 
pellers demands a greater depth 
of harbor. Shallow water at 
Grand Haven caused the loss 
last season of the fine steam- 
ship Amazon. At this harbor, 
through shallow water at the 
entrance, the General Paine 
went to pieces, also the steam- 
ers Maple Leaf and Catchpole. 
The defects of the Grand 
Haven harbor have caused such 
destruction of vessels that it is 
called the “grave yard,” and 
rightly, too, for in one storm 
the past season no less than ten 
vessels were wrecked there. 
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Southern Pine Mills Building up Good Order Files 


Southern pine bookings during the week ended Jan. 18 
were almost 2 percent in excess of production, which aver- 
aged about 3% percent less per mill than in the preceding 
week. Shipments were far behind the bookings, as in the 
preceding week, so that there has been a substantial addition 
to files of unfilled orders, average of which on Jan. 11 was 
about 18 percent larger than on Dec. 7, their low point. There 
is little doubt that the larger mills are benefiting from the 
inability of small mills to produce or ship, for bad weather 
has made it impossible for small mills to operate. The 
weather is also an important factor in holding up shipments 
from the large plants. Retailers are undoubtedly showing 
more interest in buying, but sales follow a larger propor- 
tion of the inquiries in the South and Southwest than in 
the middle West, where there is much snow and cold. 
Wholesalers, however, have a great deal of confidence in 
the market and have been placing their orders. On the 
whole, yard demand is not as good as industrial, automo- 
tive factories and others now coming in with some orders 
and sending inquiries that promise more. Prices were just a 
trifle softer than in the preceding week. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Sales Hurt by Weather 


While northern pine bookings of identical mills during 
the first two weeks of the year were 21 percent less than 
in the corresponding period of last year, their production 
was 59 percent less, and the bookings were practically three 
times the production. The mills greatly reduced their stocks 
during 1929, and heavy inroads are now being made on 
them by current shipments. At that, snow and cold have 
greatly handicapped trade, for retailers in particular will 
be reluctant to start putting material into pile while such 


- weather continues. The millwork industry is inactive, but 


is expected in the market for larger amounts before long. 
Industrial users are showing a good deal more interest in 
adding to stocks for their spring needs, but so far the 
inquiry has been a good deal heavier than the orders. Mill 
order files are thin, amounting on Jan. 11 to 10 percent of 
gross stocks and being the equivalent of 22 days’ average 
production. Some mills have been offering small conces- 
sions on surplus lots, as assortments are now rather un- 
even, but quotations as a whole are firm, and low grades 
are said to be very strong. 

Northern hemlock production is making a smaller per- 
centage of capacity than at this time last year, but bookings 
are held down by bad weather in consuming territory, and 
in the two weeks ended Jan. 11 made 57 percent of the 
actual production. Southern and western softwoods are said 
to be offering stiff competition, but prices remain rather 
firm at $4 off Broughton list. 


Sales of the Western Pines Show Decided Gains 


Heavy curtailment of production is indicated by the re- 
port of Inland Empire pine mills for the week ended Jan. 
18, as identical mills reported that their output was about 
20 percent less than in the corresponding period of last 
year. Unfilled orders of a smaller group of identical mills 
on Jan. 18 were not quite 5 percent below the amount held 
last year, while gross stocks were about 10 percent larger. 
The items in best supply are shop, selects and No. 3 and 4 
common, while assortments of No. 2 common are no larger 
than normal and many sizes are scarce in this grade. In 
consuming territory, inquiry from retailers is reported to 
have increased considerably, though the prevailing bad 
weather has caused them to delay placing orders. Indus- 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 46 and 47: 


trial consumers and millwork plants have unusually low 
stocks, and are expected in the market for larger amounts 
in the next few weeks. Total sales, however, are showing 
improvement; average per mill of 330,000 feet in the week 
ended Jan. 11 had increased to 387,000 feet the following 
week. Sales prices of Pondosa were hardly as strong, but 
Idaho pine held up better. 

The California pine mills also reported a considerable in- 
crease in business during the week ended Jan. 18, 18 mills 
selling an average of 836,000 feet, compared with 596,000 
feet the preceding week. Quotations, as shown by sales dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 14, are steady. Order files are fairly 
well filled, having been equal to 57 days’ average cut on 
Jan. 11. Output is now very small. 


West Coast Output Heavily Curtailed by Bad Weather 


Storms, snows and low temperatures have introduced a 
new factor into the West Coast market—enforced heavy 
curtailment of operations. The production of 297 mills dur- 
ing the 3 weeks ended Jan. 18 was only 47 percent of capa- 
city, compared with 69 percent in the corresponding period 
of last year, and in the week ended Jan. 18 the production 
was down to 42 percent of capacity. Many logging camps 
are snowed under and important rivers are frozen over, so 
that supplies of logs are becoming very low, and their prices 
are showing an upward tendency. 

The mills in the last week reported a revival in export 
purchases, and this accounted for a considerable improve- 
ment in sales volume. Identical mills sold about 9 percent 
more than in the preceding week, and total orders were 
23 percent in excess of the production. Domestic cargo 
trade was off a little, but rail trade kept up fairly well to its 
level of the preceding week. 

Sales prices appear not to have been affected so far by 
the reduction in the cut, for No. 1 boards and dimension 
both averaged lower in the period ended Jan. 20 than they 
did the preceding week, though uppers and timbers held 
at practically the same level. 

In consuming territory also there has been very unfav- 
orable weather, and building requirements.in the East and 
middle West are at a low point. The mills are depending 
to quite an extent on railroad buying, and expect a good 
share of their business during the next few weeks to come 
from utilities, and from civic bodies that will carry out the 
Hoover program. Large stocking up by country retailers 
in the middle West within a few weeks is foreseen. 


More Hardwood Sold to Building Trades Interests 


Sales of southern hardwoods during the week ended Jan. 
18 averaged 153,000 feet a mill, compared with 145,000 feet 
a mill the preceding week, but average sales of northern 
mills were a good deal lower. Production in the South is 
pretty well maintained, but log supply is being exhausted, 
for floods are making it impossible for logging crews to go 
into the lowlands. In the North, production has been at a 
good deal lower percentage of capacity than it was last 
year at this season. 

The automotive industry is releasing shipping orders and 
placing some new business, and the furniture makers have 
been buying more, following their shows. Building trades 
interests, including millwork and flooring plants, are more 
heavily in the market than they have been for months. De- 
mand for oak has increased considerably, and it is becoming 
stronger. Prices on other species are steady. Satisfactory 
prices are being obtained on exports, volume of which holds 
up nicely. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 78 to 83 
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TX Is Lumber’s Guard and Thrust 


Defends Against Attacks on Forest Utilization and - W ood Automobile Body— 
Wins Favorable Attitude Toward Wood for Specialized Uses 


Treated Lumber for Bridges 


_Spartansure, S. C., Jan. 22.—The Taylor- 
Colquitt Co., processor of treated lumber, is 
distributing to county officials, highway en- 
gineers and supervisors a booklet in which are 
advanced the following reasons why treated 
timber should be used in bridge construction: 

1. Because it is the only permanent struc- 
tural material which is produced within the 
State of South Carolina, resulting in keeping 
within the State almost every cent of the tax 
payer’s dollar going for this purpose. 

2. Because it is considerably lower in ini- 
tial cost than any other permanent material 
for bridge construction. 

3. Because the rapidly changing traffic 
conditions cause structures made of many so- 
called permanent materials to become obso- 
lete long before they have served their use- 
ful lives. When bridges are built of creosoted 
timbers they may be lengthened or widened 
or, where this is not advisable, they may be 
taken down and almost 100 percent of the 
material salvaged for use elsewhere, which 
is not the case with any other permanent 
construction material. 

1. Because bridges of treated timbers are 
damaged as little or less by high water than 
those made of other materials. 
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Technical Publications Available 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 21.—Secretary Allen 
G. Loehr, of the Alabama Lumber & Building 
Material Association, is advising members of 
that organization that his office is prepared to 
act as a clearing house for merchandising and 
technical publications of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association issued in connection 
with the nation-wide trade extension campaign. 

Members of the Alabama association have 
been notified by Mr. Loehr that they may obtain 
“A Few Boards,” “New Homes from Old 
Houses,” “Airplane Hangar Construction,” 
“Cost of Comfort,” “Choosing the Industrial 
3uilding,” “Modern Home Interiors,” “The 
Lamella Roof,” “Use of Lumber on the Farm,” 
and other popular publications issued by the 
National association, 

Mr. Loehr is likewise advising members of 
his organization that he considers these publica- 
tions valuable in trade promotion. 

* * . 


Advocates Grade-Marking 


New York, Jan. 20.—The magazine Railway 
Purchases and Stores is actively promoting the 
grade-marking and trade-marking of lumber 
and the car card method of certifying ship- 
ments, 

The January issue carries an article on the 
progress of lumber identification, written at the 
request of the editor by a member of the pub- 
licity staff of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

The same issue carries a favorable editorial 
on the subject, and also an article by D. R. 
Elmore, assistant to the general manager of the 
Fruit Growers’ Express Co., commenting on 
grade-marking as follows: 

Grade-marking of lumber, which provides 
for marking the ends or face of every board 
with a stamp indicating precisely its quality, 
is one of the developments of the more skill- 
ful selection that has entered into the use of 
lumber which begins at the sawmill when the 
lumber is graded under official grading rules. 

While grade-marking will not make buyers’ 
inspection superfluous, it will have a tendency 
to facilitate this inspection and will expedite 
the separation of lumber by grade at-_those 
delivery points where it is difficult to secure 
or maintain skilled inspectors; also it should 
give the ultimate user a better knowledge of 


lumber grades and insure the economic use of 
lumber, since each grade may be employed 
for the proper purpose. 

At points such as railway shops and ma- 
terial storage yards where large quantities 
of lumber are received, competent lumber 
inspectors should continue to be maintained, 
as the grade-marking practice has not yet 
reached a state of perfection or breadth of 
usage warranting sole dependence upon it 
where so much is at stake. 
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DEFENDS LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Forest Economist Takes Strong Exception 
to Views of Messrs. Pinchot and Ahern 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 20.—Theodore M. 
Knappen, forest economist and head of the in- 
formation service of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, is addressing a let- 
ter to some 2,000 editors of daily newspapers 
throughout the country, calling their attention 
to the recent unwarranted attack upon the lum- 
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Photo by Henry Miller News Picture Service. 


What remains of the private office of President 
Hoover, swept by fire Christmas eve. Fed by 
tons of paper documents the fire raged more 
than an hour in the attic above this room. 
The roof joists were badly charred but only 
in a few instances was the continued application 
of heat able to penetrate beyond the outer char- 
ring coat to such an extent as materially to re- 
duce their strength. Consequently the roof did 
not fall nor did the joists buckle as would have 
been the case if water lines had been played on 
heated metal members. 





ber industry by Gifford Pinchot and Maj. G. P. 
Ahern, and inviting them to comment on “Our 
Future Forest Needs,” an address delivered by 
Wilson Compton, secretary and manager of the 
association, at the annual meeting of the Society 
of American Foresters, Des Moines, Iowa, Dec. 
30. [A summary of the Pinchot-Ahern report 
with running editorial comment was printed in 
the Jan. 4 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Eprtor.] 

In his communication to the editors, Mr. 
Knappen says: 

Since the accompanying address was de- 
livered our attention has been called to the 
widespread circulation by Messrs. Ahern and 


Pinchot of their minority report to the Go. 
ciety of American Foresters. 

That such a socialistic and destructive doe. 
ument was signed by only two out of the 
thirty members of the committee gives an 
illuminating idea of the standing it has with 
the forestry profession. Yet some editors ac. 
cept it as forestry gospel! 

The logical sequence of Messrs. Pinchot and 
Ahern’s fantastic notion of compelling public 
service at private ruin would be compulsory 
rehabilitation of the 300,000,000 acres of pri- 
vately owned farm land in the United States 
that have been so extravagantly depleted of 
fertility by cropping “devastation.” That 
these acres have fed the nation and the world 
would count no more with Messrs. Pinchot 
and Ahern than the fact that felled forests 
have housed and equipped te nation. And 
they call that ‘forest destruction”! 

Mr. Compton's address obviously was not 
under the circumstances a reply to the views 
of Messrs. Pinchot and Ahern, but in its calm 
and tolerant presentation of facts bearing on 
the forest problem an irrefutable answer will 
be found to the academic and rather ana- 
chronistic appeal of the well meaning gentle- 
men who neither own, grow, nor cut trees, 
nor experience the vicissitudes and responsi- 
bilities of forest management, confiscatory 
taxes, huge industrial employment, and the 
great financial hazards of the manufacture of 
wood products. 

As substitutes for wood may be accused of 
being the real ruthless forest “destroyers,” 
because they destroy the economic incentive 
for the production of wood, that is, the grow- 
ing of trees, why not “pass a law’’—like the 
Capper bill—to forbid these “destructive” 
materials to compete with wood? 

It is so simple to solve economic problems 
by legislative fiat! 

But, first, let us have more facts and less 
emotion, more knowledge and less theory. 

We invite comment on “Our Future For- 
est Needs.” 
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Appreciate American Woods 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 20—American 
woods were appreciated in England very early 
in Colonial history. The early English dis- 
coverers often commented on the magnificence 
of the American forests and the excellence and 
variety of the woods produced from them. 

As far back as the seventeenth century the 
English joiners and architects freely used 
American cabinet woods. Research conducted 
by George C. Brown & Co., of Memphis, in- 
dicates that in rebuilding Skinner’s Hall, after 
the great fire of 1667 in London, American 
red cedar, or juniper—now commercially 
known as Tennessee aromatic red cedar—was 
used in the paneling of the drawing room. 

J. J. Lambert, clerk of the Skinner company 
writes: “I can not say whether the paneling 
has its original aroma, but it still has a definite 
aroma of cedar which in warm weather, and 
when the room is heated, is quite strong.” 

Referring to the same hall, Ralph S. Pear- 
son, director of forest products research of 
the English Government, says: 

The aroma is quite perceptible on entering 
the room and is characteristic of the wood of 
the Juniperus virginiana L., commonly known 
in the timber trade as American red, or pencil 
cedar, or Tennessee red cedar. 

The timber is in splendid condition, and was 
evidently chosen with discrimination from the 
heartwood of fair sized trees, to produce the 
rich effects which are still to be seen. Quite 
apart from the choice of the timber is the ex- 
celience of the craftsmanship, especially dis- 
played in the smoothness of the work and in 
the joints and mouldings. 

As you are no doubt aware, this tree is in- 
digenous to the eastern part of the United 
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States, and I should have little hesitation in be- 
lieving the timber composing this paneling to 
be derived from the Juniperus virginiana and 
hence from the United States. 

es © 


Low Prices Block Replanting 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 20.—The paper and pulp 
manufacturers and foresters and forestry en- 
gineers interested especially in pulpwood for- 
ests are making the point that the present very 
low price of newsprint is actually blocking and 
stopping sustained yield and cutting and repro- 
ductive forestry management in the New Eng- 
land States and Canada. 

The two countries are in the same boat, since 
Canada produces somewhat more newsprint 
paper than the United States at present, but 85 
percent of the Canadian output is marketed in 
this country mostly to American newspapers. 

This situation brings home to newspaper edi- 
tors and publishers in a striking, self-interest 
way the idea that the lumber industry has been 
preaching for a long time, namely, that planned 
and managed reforestation, or permanently 
managed forests, are impossible for private 
forest owners except on a strict business basis. 

In other words, if there is not a profitable 
market trees will not be grown commercially 


and under such a condition reforestation by 
private owners is almost certain to become more 
or less neglected. 

Foresters suggest that before an editor sits 
down and writes a high-power editorial telling 
the lumberman he must plant a tree for every 
one cut it might be well for him to consider that 
the price he is now paying for the white paper 
on which that editorial will be printed is dis- 
couraging the very thing he advocates. 

A little thought along that line, it is sug- 
gested, should have a tendency to cause such 
editors to take a practical view in discussing 
forestry problems, keeping in mind the very 
important business side. 


* * & 


Wood for Automobile Bodies 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 20.—Theodore M. 
Knappen, director of advertising and publicity 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, is in correspondence with Dodge Bros., 
automobile manufacturers, concerning a recent 
article in which the all-metal body is advanced 
as a medium for “saving the forests.” 

This contention is so old and discredited that 
it is remarkable that an up-and-coming automo- 
bile manufacturing concern should permit itself 


to be fooled into sanctioning its use. 

Rex G, Glassore, director of sales develop- 
ment, has advised Mr. Knappen that an adver- 
tising agency was responsible for sending out 
the article. He added: “We can assure you it 
is far from our intention to hurt the lumber 
industry in any way. This we believe you will 
appreciate from the special publicity tie-up we 
have had with lumber interests from time to 
time.” 

The article in question even went so far as 
to say that conservationists and forestry officials 
held the same view—that the forests could be 
conserved by not using them. Mr. Knappen 
called upon Dodge Bros. to name a forestry 
official, Federal or State, who holds such a view, 
and pointed out its absurdities. 

He also pointed out that the Forest Service 
and State forestry departments exist in large 
part to encourage people to grow trees. If for- 
est products are not to be sold, he declared, 
nobody will be encouraged to grow trees. 


SPaRaAAABEBAABaS 


AcTUAL SAMPLE 


“Why are you so engrossed over that sign 
painter ?” 
“T have often heard of expert word paint- 
J 


’ 


ing. 


Ready for Building Construction Problems 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 20.—The construction 
industries division of the Better Business Bu- 
reau of St. Louis, which was organized in 
July, 1929, announces that it will be in a posi- 
tion shortly to engage in the solution of the 
many problems in the construction industry 
that may appropriately be considered by the 
bureau. As announced in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN at the time, this is the first division 
of the kind ever inaugurated in the Better 
Business Bureau movement in this country. 
The purpose of the division is to “promote and 
maintain fair competition and dependability in 
advertising and to protect the public against 
misrepresentation, deception and fraud.” 

The following steps have been taken by the 
bureau since its organization: 

(1) The employment of William C, E. Becker, 
former building commissioner of St. Louis 


and now a member of the firm of Taxis & . 


Becker, engineers, on a part time basis in order 
to carry out the objectives of the division 
with respect to the special considerations per- 
taining to building construction. 

(2) The publication of a booklet, entitled, 
“Taking the Mystery Out of Building Con- 
struction,’ which is now ready for distribu- 
tion. The booklet outlines the particular 
things the prospective home purchaser or 
builder should take into consideration and 
points out some of the common mistakes that 
may occur in buying or building a home. It 
is expected that this booklet will be followed 
by others of a more specific nature dealing 
with the various phases of building construc- 
tion, pointing out in a more exact manner 
the various problems to be met and consid- 
ered in each particular field. 


(3) The publication of a monthly bulletin, 
recording the activities of the division and 
setting out the various problems which are 
met and handled. The first issue of the bul- 
letin, the principal article in which is headed, 
“Construction Industries Division Gets Under 
Way,” is being mailed this week. 


(4) The adoption of general standards of 
practice, which pertain to general business 
ethics and broad business principles and which 
have been suggested by the rules approved by 
the Federal Trade Commission for industries. 


To Publish Technical Standards of Practice 


It is intended to formulate and publish tech- 
nical standards of practice of a specific na- 
ture, so that they may be used as a measure 
of definition of proper material, workmanship 
and construction, the bulletin states. 

The purpose of these technical standards of 
Practice will be more clearly to outline the 
relationship and responsibility of various 
branches of the construction industry to the 
Public and among themselves. In drafting 
these technical standards the construction in- 


dustries division will have the counsel and 
advice of special advisory committees selected 
from the various groups, thus combining the 
expert and technical knowledge of these trade 
technicians with the experience of the bureau 





General Standards of Practice 


(1) There shall be no wilful interference by 
any person, firm, corporation or association, by 
any means or device whatsoever, with any 
existing contract or order between a seller and 
a purchaser, in or about the production, manu- 
facture, transportation, purchase or sale of any 
product handled by the industry, or the per- 
formance of any contractual duty or service 
connected therewith, such interference being for 
the purpose or with the effect of dissipating, 
destroying or appropriating, in whole or in 
part, the patronage, property or business of 
another engaged in such industry. 

(2) The defamation of competitors by words 
or acts and/or the making, causing or permit- 
ting to be made, or the publishing of any false, 
untrue, misleading or deceptive statement by 
way of advertisement or otherwise concerning 
the character, financial standing, quality, 
quantity, nature or origin of a competitor’s 
merchandise, or of his method of doing busi- 
ness is unwise and unwarranted and has no 
place in legitimate business. 

(3) There shall be no false representation, 
branding, or the offering for sale of any product 
with intent to deceive purchasers or prospective 
purchasers as to quantity, quality, substance, 
size, measurement or capacity of such product. 

(4) Secretly paying or promising to pay to 
an emplayee of a customer or a _ prospective 
customer of a commission or consideration of 
any character whatsoever for the purpose of 
inducing or compensating for the efforts of such 
employee or representative in inducing a sale 
is unfair competition and is hereby condemned. 











in analyzing the most effective means of pro- 
tecting the public. 


It is common knowledge among those in the 
construction industry that many people have 
had unfortunate experiences in buying or 
building a home due to their lack of knowledge 
of how to proceed intelligently for their own 
protection. 


Inquiry from reliable sources indicates that 
at least 85 percent of all smaller homes that 
are built, are built by promoters for profit 
and not more than 15 percent are built di- 
rectly by the owner. Further inquiry seems 


to indicate that about 90 percent of these 
smaller homes that are built to sell for profit, 


are put up to “get by” the building depart- 
ment and to look good until sold. 


Authoritative Guide for Home Owner 


The booklet is presented by the bureau with 
the thought that it will be used by the pros- 
pective home buyer or home builder as an 
authoritative guide in making a careful investi- 
gation before buying or building a home. One 
chapter is devoted to “Buying a Ready-Built 
Home,” another to “Building a Home.” 

The booklet suggests that a contractor should 
be selected, “whose reputation for good work 
and fair dealing is established,’ adding, “He 
may not be the lowest bidder, but it may be 
the lowest bid, all things considered. A very 
low bid in comparison has the same signifi- 
cance as a very low price on any given piece 
of merchandise. There must be a reason for 
it; therefore, investigate.” 

The booklet then goes into the subject of 
“substitutions,” as follows: 

The contractor giving you an inordinately 
low bid may, in the end, make a larger profit 
by taking advantage of your lack of knowledge 
of the different grades of materials and work- 
manship by making substitutions and skimp- 
ing the work, than a reputable contractor 
would make who honestly intends giving you 
just what you call for in your plans and 
specifications. The substitution of inferior 
species of lumber; of second grade millwork; 
of roofing that may look good yet cause a 
leak in a short time; of a furnace too small 
to properly heat the home, are but a few of 
the many substitutions that may be made 
without your knowledge unless you are com- 
petent to detect them. To guard against such 
conditions you must rely upon the reputation 
of men who know and are competent to super- 
vise the construction for you. 


Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co. is chairman of the executive coun- 
cil of the division, and the other members of 
the council follow: 

Cc. W. Condie, viee president and secretary, 
Condie-Bray Glass & Paint Co.; E. B. Langen- 
berg, vice president, Langenberg Manufactur- 
ing Co.; M. E. Meacham, general manager 
Goodfellow Lumber Co.; J. W. Ratz, president 
and treasurer, Ratz Bros. Hardware Co.; I. P. 
Morton, president and treasurer, Bradbury 
Marble Co.; W. F. Heinecke, president, Hein- 
ecke Coal & Material Co.; Charles Beckemeier, 
president, Gravois Planing Mill Co.; Frank W. 
Ives, secretary, Mississippi Valley Structural 
Steel Co.; Eben Rodgers, president, Alton Brick 
Co.; Robt. O. Meyer, vice president, Midwest 
Piping & Supply Co.; L. H. Grone, president, 
Grone Construction Co.; Delbert Wenzlik, vice 
president and treasurer, Albert Wenzlik Real 
Hstate Co. 
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Many Signs 


Stabilizing Intercoastal Rates 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 18.—An office of the 
United States Intercoastal Lumber Conference 
will be opened in San Francisco about Feb. 1 
by Earl H. Strange, whose appointment as 
chairman of this organization was announced 
earlier in the week. Mr. Strange will resign 
his position as manager of the West Coast 
office of Robert Sizer & Co., and in the future 
will divide his time between the Pacific North- 
west, San Francisco and the Atlantic coast. 

With open rates the past few months car- 
riers and shippers have been much dissatisfied. 
A number of meetings between intercoastal 
steamship lines and lumber shippers operating 
in the intercoastal business have been held with 
the result that R. C. Thackara, chairman of 
the United States intercoastal conference re- 
quested appointment of a new chairman for 
the lumber conference. 

The United States Intercoastal Lumber Con- 
ference was organized two years ago. Since 
the death of J. P. Jennings about a year ago 
Mr. Thackara has assumed the duties of the 
organization chairman. 

Although Mr. Strange declared he is not in 
a position at present to state his plans, his ap- 
pointment and the recent agreement whereby 
rates for January and February were fixed 
at $10 a thousand feet of lumber from Pacific 
to Atlantic ports and $11 for March, are ex- 
pected to stabilize lumber rates for Spring 
business and probably for the next six months. 
Shippers here hope the rates will be continued 
indefinitely as the beneficial results transpire. 

If lumbermen can be assured of steady 
freight rates they can devote their time to sell- 
ing lumber instead of shopping for space, and 
the result will be increased volume of business 
for lumber manufacturers, shippers and car- 
riers, one prominent shipper declared. 


Assumes New Duties 


Benp, Ore., Jan. 18.—George A. Keyes, for- 
merly general manager of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co.’s plant at Eureka, Mont., and for 
the last thirty years associated with that com- 
pany’s interests in various capacities, has been 
transferred to Bend to assume the duties of 
the late H. E. Allen, who died last October. 
Mr. Allen was assistant 
general manager of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co. 

A native of Winona, 
Minn., the first impor- 
tant job held by Mr 
Keyes was with the Wi- 





GEORGE A. KEYES, 
Bend, Ore.; 


Made Assistant 
General Manager 





nona & Western Rail- 
road, where he was in 
charge of the account- 
ing and traffic depart- 
ments. In 1902 he had 
charge of the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co.’s 
railroad at Scanlon, 
Minn., and when the company purchased its 
large yellow pine plant in Kentwood, La., he 
was placed in charge of its railroad, a common 
carrier. In 1920 he was made assistant to the 
president and had charge of the entire lumber 
operation. The plant at Eureka, Mont., was 
purchased by the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 
in 1922, and early the following year Mr. 
Keyes was transferred to that place and made 
general manager, where he has continued up 
to the present. 





— 


of Progress on West Coast 


Mr. Keyes married Miss Lillian Stevens, En- 
derby, B. C., in 1912 and his wife and two 
boys will join him in Bend at the end of the 
school term. 

Mr. Keyes is a brother of J. P. Keyes, who 
was general manager of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co. at Bend when that company built 
its first mill here in 1915, 


Only Heckolite Plant in America 


CHEWELAH, WASH., Jan. 18.—A market for 
1,000,000 feet a month of varieties of timber 
ordinarily not readily merchantable, will be 
developed when the heckolite plant of the 
Northwest Magnesite Co. is completed at this 
point. It is expected that this new plant will 
be in operation by the middle of the coming 
summer. Tamarack, white fir, spruce, hem- 
lock and black pine all are adaptable for con- 
version into shavings which, mixed with flue 
and kiln dust from the manufacturing of mag- 
nesite, produce heckolite. This is made in 
board form which resembles plaster board. 
The plant under construction at Chewelah is 
said to be the or'v one of its kind in the 
United States, but there are several in Europe. 


Se aeaeaeeaaaeaas 


Lumberman Opens New Hotel 


Omak, WasH., Jan. 18.—J. C. Biles, presi- 
dent of Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., manufac- 
turer of “Omak-Kwality” Okanogan soft pine 
window, door and cellar frames, is also His 
Honor the Mayor of Omak, the metropolis of 
Okanogan County. 

In his latter capacity he had the privilege 
recently welcoming visitors to the city who 
came to witness the opening of the fifth hotel 
of the city, the James J. Hill Hotel, a 75- 
room thoroughly modern structure, built in the 
Spanish Mission style, which gives promise of 
being the center of Okanogan County’s social 
activities. It has a spacious lobby, dining room 
and coffee shop, and is splendidly furnished. 

While Okanogan County is famous for its red 
apples, the principal industrial concern is the 
splendid sawmill and frame manufacturing plant 
of which Mr. Biles is the head. Since the Biles- 
Coleman company located in Omak the city has 
had a steady growth, and the stable character 
of this concern’s business has been the principal 
factor in the growth of the city. 

The Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. has sufficient 
virgin timber to insure the continuous opera- 
tion of its plants for nearly forty years, after 
which time second growth timber will be avail- 
able to give the plants a further indefinite busi- 
ness life. 


Railroad Opens Virgin Resources 

PorTLAND, ORreE., Jan. 18.—Construction of 
the 70-mile railroad up the Santiam River from 
Lebanon to Sweet Home, Ore., by the Oregon 
Electric railway, has been made possible by the 
signing here last week of an agreement ber 
tween the Oregon Electric company and the 
Southern Pacific railroad for joint operation of 
the latter’s line from Albany to Lebanon. The 
new line will serve in developing extensive 
timber resources in eastern Linn County. Con- 
struction of the line will represent an invest- 
ment of approximately $1,000,000, the project 
to be financed by the Great Northern railway, 
according to the understanding here. The Al- 
bany-Lebanon-South Santiam extension is pro- 
jected into virgin timber areas in which Louis 
W. Hill, former chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Great Northern, has large hold- 
ings. The Weyerhaeuser interests are also 
heavily interested in timber in the area, Even- 
tually, it is expected, the line will be extended 
from its eastern terminus to Bend, where it 
would connect with the Oregon Trunk of the 
old Hill system. 





Will Handle Plywood Exports 


HoguiaM, WaASH., Jan. 18. — Announce. 
ment was made this week of the organization 
of the MacDougall Export & Shipping Co, 
with headquarters in Hoquiam. This organ. 
ization will be the exclusive foreign distributer 
for all products manufactured by the plants 
merged by the new Harbor Plywood Corpora- 
tion, which embraces 
the American Door & 
Manufacturing Co 
Durable Door Co, 
Harbor Plywood (Co, 
and Knox & Toombs, 

James Ersby is presi- 
dent, and Charles W., 





Cc. W. BUCKNER, 
Hoquiam, Wash.; 
Secretary-treasurer 





Buckner is secretary- 
treasurer of the new 
exporting company. Mr, 
Ersby is well known in 
shipping circles, having 
been president of the 
MacDougall Ex port 
Co.,, of Portland. Mr. 
Buckner has been associated with the Harbor 
Plywood Co. and the door companies in Ho- 
quiam as manager of the research and sales 
extension bureau. Mr. Buckner is well known 
in the lumber industry throughout the Pacific 
Northwest, having been identified with the 
manufacture and sales of forest products on 
the Pacific coast since 1906, 

In addition to acting as distributer for the 
plywood and door plants of Grays Harbor, this 
new company will handle all kinds of forest 
products, and push sales of Pacific coast woods 
in every country that it is possible to interest. 


Alder Wood in Good Demand 


PorTLanpD, Ore., Jan. 18.—Alder wood, which 
for years was regarded of little value here, 
is now in good demand and commanding attrac- 
tive prices. Many smal] mills have sprung up 
throughout western Oregon to cut such lumber 
which has been found excellent for the manu- 
facture of furniture. The latest alder mill re- 
ported is being installed at Waldport, Ore., 
where an old cannery building is being con- 
verted to house the machinery. This mill, cut- 
ting 15,000 feet a day, will be ready for opera- 
tion in April. Evan Hall, E. E. Miller and \Wil- 
lard Count are interested in the plant and look- 
ing after the installation. The company is said 
to have taken options on enough alder timber 
to supply the mill for several years. 





Awards Big Crossarm Contract 

Tacoma, Wasu., Jan. 18.—The contract for 
supplying all the crossarms used in the United 
States by the General Electric Co. and its sub- 
sidiary organizations has been awarded to the 
National Wood Products & Crossarm Co., of 
Tacoma, according to an announcement made 
yesterday by L. W. Fields, president of the 
company. This huge contract not only means 
a tremendous increase in business for the lo- 
cal concern, but will affect the entire Tacoma 
lumber industry as the material for the cross- 
arms is nearly all purchased locally. 

The National company has also made an af- 
rangement with the Hatheway-Patterson Cor- 
poration, of New York, which will act as the 
sales organization for the mills at Tacoma, 
Newark and Boston. 5 

In making these announcements Mr. Field 
declared the outlook for 1930 to be bright im 
view of the arrangements cited. The contract 
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was made with the General Electric Supply 
Corporation, which does all the purchasing for 
the parent organization. The General Electric 
Co. has 120 branches scattered throughout the 
United States all of which will be supplied 
with crossarms furnished by the three mills of 
the National Wood Products & Crossarm Co. 

The prospect of a tremendous increase in 
business for the local plant has started Mr. 


Field and his associates making plans for an 
enlargement of the company’s manufacturing 
facilities here, but the details for this proposed 


enlargement have not yet been worked out. 


Modern Town Built in One Year 


Reppinc, CAuiF., Jan. 18.—The logging town 
of White Horse, sixty miles northeast of Mc- 
Cloud, has forty-two 7-room dwellings, all 


equipped with electric lights, baths and sewers. 
While this fact is not startling in itself, it is 
of interest when one learns that on March 1 
of last year what is now the site of the com- 
fortable little community was all uncut virgin 
timber. White Horse is a McCloud River Lum- 
ber Co. town. It has no postoffice yet, but there 
is a big store and a club room for the em- 
ployes. 


News Notes From Eastern Centers 


Lumber Exhibits at Motor Boat Show 


New York, Jan. 20.—Lumber exhibits are 
among the chief features of the New York 
Motor Boat Show, now being held in Grand 
Central Palace. The Indiana Quartered Oak 
Co., of Brooklyn and Long Island City, special- 
ist in tropical woods and “Indoaka,” has an ex- 
tensive display. Cliff S. Hadley, nationally 
known as a designer of speed boats, is at the 
Indiana booths. 

As Mr. Hadley has been designing boats and 
hydroplanes for the past eighteen years, he is 
well qualified as a consultant and during the 
show is prepared to discuss boat problems 
with all comers. Mr. Hadley designed the 
Buckeye Il1, which won the cup offered by 
Pres. Machado, of Cuba, last March. Hydro- 
planes designed by Mr. Hadley won first, sec- 
ond, third and fourth places at the Albany 
races last July and finished one, two, three in 
the Gold Cup 131 Class at Red Bank, N. J., 
the past summer. 

Another interesting exhibit at the show is 
that of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, 
which is stocking a complete line of Philippine 
hardwoods at its Providence (R. I.) plant. The 
Dutton exhibit is in charge of Frank W. Vogt 
and O. P. Hallbourg, both of whom are ex- 
perts in boat construction and the use of hard- 
woods. @aenenee2ern6 


Snow and Heavy Rains in South 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 20.—J. A. Gillespie, 
of the J. A. Gillespie Lumber Co., which repre- 
sents in this territory a number of well known 
southern lumber producers, including the Peavy- 
Wilson Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La., re- 
cently returned from a trip to mills in the 
South and Southwest. Describing to an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative the un- 
precedented weather conditions being expe- 
rienced in the South, Mr. Gillespie s cid: 

I saw water and water and then some more 
water. On Dec. 23 last Shreveport (La.) offi- 
cially recorded a fall of 11 inches of snow in 
24 hours. Only 70-year-old inhabitants could 
recall anything to compare with this and they 
had to go back to 1877; when a snow fall 
of 4 inches was recorded. 

Many roads in Arkansas and east Texas are 
really impassable, and I refer to good roads, 
of which Texas in particular has plenty. We 
drove into Lufkin and out to Keltys, but had 
to park the car at Lufkin and continue the 
trip to Shreveport by rail. Rain had been 
falling there steadily for six hours, with no 
indication of an early cessation. 

I found that practically all of the so called 
small mills were down: in fact, some of them 
really were marooned, and there is no possi- 
bility that they will operate for a long time. 
Large buyers of lumber, both retail and in- 
dustrial, may or may not take this as a gentle 
hint, or, if they please, just pass it by with 
a smile. 

One day last week I talked with sales man- 
agers of two good sized organizations. One 
had received orders for fourteen cars and the 
other for twelve cars on that particular day. 
I saw these orders, found they were all for 
yard stock items. Here were twenty-six cars 
of vard stock being bought in one day from 
Only two concerns in the middle of what I 
call “national inventory week in the lumber 
business.” 

To my way of thinking, lumber bought in 
the next 30 days will look mighty good to 
the buyer from the standpoint of price. I 
found rivers rising and temperatures falling 
in the lower Mississippi valley. A record 


January rainfall already has been reported 
in tie Memphis area. From southeast Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois to the Mississippi 
delta, streams are rising and steady rains 
with cold northwest winds have been current 
throughout the whole area. These turned to 
sleet and snow up toward St. Louis. Six 
inches of rain fell in Memphis in twenty-four 
hours on Jan. 8. Creeks all around Memphis 
were out of their banks. The United States 
weather bureau at New Orleans issued a flood 
warning on that day and predicted a stage 
in the upper Ouachita River of approximately 
ten feet above flood stage at Arkadelphia and 
Camden, Ark., by the following week, due to 
heavy rainfall in the upper watershed. 

Concerning the business outlook, the group 
of mills I represent all feel that it is favor- 
able, and I heard not a single expression of 
pessimism from them, 

I believe that if some of our lumber com- 
petitors would think a little more about the 
“ten selling commandments” and let the bro- 
kers worry over the ticker tane, more well 
sold lumber would be rolling today. In the 
face of the curtailed yellow pine production 
and exceptionally wet weather in the South, 
the lumber buyer today appears to me to be 
like the man sitting in a jack pot game after 
the third raise holding a pair of nines. 

As for our particular office, we started off 
the new year with a bang. We are continu- 
ing to follow our old slogan of “Service First 
—Service and Quality When You Buy.” That 
our mills are maintaining quality and we 
are giving service is indicated in the fact 
that 91 percent of the accounts which we 
sold in 1927 purchased lumber from us in 
1928, while 94 percent of our 1928 customers 
bought from us during 1929. 


Forestry Professor Goes East 


ItnHaca, N. Y., Jan. 20.—En route to Ithaca 
to take up the work in connection with an ex- 
change professorship in the school of forestry 
at Cornell University, Prof. Emanuel Fritz, of 
the University of California, spent a short time 
in Florida. He and his family made the trip 
from California to Florida on the new steam- 
ship Pennsylvania via Panama, Havana and 
Miami. His family is located at Bonita 
Springs, where they will remain for the hal- 
ance of the winter. Prof. Fritz is well known 
in the lumber trade, not only for his excellent 
work in the forestry school at the University 
of California. but also in connection with his 
promotion work in behalf of California white 
and sugar pine. in which he was engaged dur- 
ing his sabbatical year. 


New Wholesaler in Pittsburgh 


Pittsrvrcn, Pa., Jan. 20—Among the most 
recent additions to the lumber fraternity of 
this city is the Peerless Lumber Co., organized 
by Arch W. Loney and J. J. Schaming. This 
company will conduct a commission and whole- 
sale office. Its relations with the retail lum- 
ber yards will be on a commission hasis and 
with the industrial plants it will either buy 
the reauirements from the mills outright or 
have them invoiced to the users direct on a 
profit sharing basis. With reference to the 
policies of the company, Mr. Schaming said: 

It is our aim to make the Peerless Lumber 
Co. one of the most favorably known concerns 
in this section. We are operating under. an 
iron clad policy of truth at all costs and taking 
no orders where there is an element of doubt 
as to required service. 


Arch Loney is a thoroughly experienced 
lumberman, having been connected with every 
branch of the industry, and he has an exten- 
sive acquaintance among the buyers of the 
eastern States. He is recognized as one of 
the most practical and successful lumber sales- 
men in this territory. Mr. Schaming has been 
a citizen of Pittsburgh for 35 years, having 
been engaged largely in the real estate busi- 
ness. The new concern has started out with 
bright prospects for a successful career. 


Yale Forestry School Reunion — 


New Haven, Conn., Jan. 20.—The third de- 
cennial reunion of the Yale Forestry School 
Alumni Association will be held at New Ha- 
ven, Conn., Feb. 21 and 22, in conjunction with 
Yale Alumni University Day. Local reunions 
are also being planned in those sections in the 
West in which Yale foresters are concentrated. 


The reunion will open officially at noon on 
Feb. 21, with group luncheons of the individual 
classes. Following these a meeting of the 
alumni association will be held at Sage Hall, 
at which Dean Graves and the other members 
of the faculty will tell of the recent activities 
and future plans of the school. The annual 
alumni banquet, to be held on the evening of 
the opening day, will be presided over by Sam- 
uel N. Spring, professor of silviculture at 
Cornell University. Among the speakers for 
this occasion will be President Angell of Yale 
University, Gifford Pinchot, and William B. 
Greeley, secretary-treasurer of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


The closing meeting of the alumni associa- 
tion, on the morning of the ‘second day, is to 
be devoted to a discussion of alumni affairs. 
Paul D. Kelleter, president of the association 
and chairman of the graduate advisory board 
of the school, will preside over this session, 
which will be addressed by Robert Y. Stuart, 
chief of the U. S. Forest Service, and Emanuel 
Fritz, associate professor of forestry at the 
University of California. 

The Yale School of Forestry was established 
in 1900 through a gift from the family of 
James W. Pinchot and is the oldest forest 
school in continuous existence in this country. 
The permanent funds of the school now 
available for instruction, experiment, and re- 
search in forestry aggregate approximately one 
and three quarters million dollars, substantial 
additions having been made to the original 
endowment by members of the Pinchot family 
and by other friends of the institution. 


Since its organization thirty years ago, the 
Yale School of Forestry has enrolled 725 men 
among its alumni, 684 of whom are now living. 
Over 65 percent of the graduates are at present 
engaged in forestry or associated industries. 
Of these nearly 50 percent are in Government 
service, of which the United States claims 42 
percent, and foreign countries the remainder. 
The outstanding service of her alumni in for- 
eign countries has made the influence of the 
school world-wide. In Canada, South Africa, 
India, Australia, New Zealand, Brazil and 
Sweden, Yale men have had an active part in 
shaping the ideas and efficiency of the work in 
forestry. In the United States possessions, the 
Philippines, Hawaii, and Haiti, graduates of the 
school are in active charge of the development 
of public forests. 
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Friendly Advertising of an Unusual Kind . 


A Village Where Personal Salesmanship Is King — A Dealer Who Simultaneously Cured 
Loneliness and Slack Sales—T he President's Program 


The village of Bowling Green, Mo., county 
seat of Pike County, was the home of one 
of Missouri’s most famous public men. Some 
eighteen years ago in Baltimore the Demo- 
cratic national convention had a stormy 
battle to nominate a candidate for Presi- 
dent; and the way the cards were distrib- 
uted, the Democratic nomination that year 
was almost certainly equivalent to election. 
As everybody remembers, at one time 
Champ Clark, Bowling Green’s most famous 
citizen, had a majority of the votes. But 
the Democratic rules required a two-thirds 
majority for nomination; and before the 
tumult and the shouting died, Gov. Wood- 
row Wilson, of New Jersey, overtook the 
Missourian and was nominated. While no 
one quite guessed it at the time, 
that was a great crisis in na- 
tional history. Speaker Clark 
had a large and even an idola- 
trous following in the country, 
and he was widely experienced 
in public affairs. Whether he 
would have been a better or 
not so good a President as Mr. 
Wilson is a matter of conjec- 
ture; but certainly the history 
of the United States during a 
terrible world crisis would have 
been different. A heroic bronze 
statue of the great congress- 
man, erected by the State of 
Missouri, stands in front of the 
new Pike County court house. 
Mrs. Clark continues to live in 
the village. 

This department stopped at 
Bowling Green once a number 
of years ago when the old court 
house was still standing. It was surrounded 
by the hitching racks, such as a person 
would have found around any county build- 
ing in the Mississippi Valley in the days 
before the motor car. The village has 
changed a good deal in the intervening 
years; but in one respect the people seem 
much the same. They are kindly and 
friendly and courteous not only to each 
other but to the casual stranger. In the 
short time we were there perhaps a dozen 
men bowed and smiled, and several started 
little conversations in the soft melody of 
Missouri speech. No wonder that with such 
a background Champ Clark made friends 
wherever he made acquaintances. 

L. J. Owings, local manager of the La 
Crosse Lumber Co., is a thorough-going 
Missourian and confessed that when he 
once went no farther away than across the 
Mississippi into Illinois to run a yard he 
was homesick for his own people and missed 
the easy friendliness of Missouri people. 
This line-yard company operates thirty 
branches; eight in Illinois and twenty-two 
in Missouri. Apparently it has a fondness 


for well built and well kept plants, and this 
suits Mr. Owings. He has landscaped the 
yard with flowering shrubs that keep the 
place bright with blossoms the summer 
through; and he regretted that our visit had 
occurred in winter when this riot of color 
is necessarily absent. The plant and the 
stock are as trim and orderly as we have 
seen. Each pile was as exact as though it 
had been sawed and planed after being 
piled. We were interested to note that at 
each pile was a little price clip, marked in 
plain figures, showing the cost per piece. 
If a customer wishes to do so, he can walk 
about the yard and discover prices for him- 
self; and these prices are in terms he can 
understand. Paint, window glass, sash and 





“At each pile was a little price clip, marked in plain figures, showing the 
cost per piece” 


doors, cement stock; all the goods and the 
plant itself are as neat as a New England 
kitchen. Mr. Owings was getting ready to 
take inventory; and he says that with 
things arranged as they are this is a short 
and easy task. 


A Story of Advertising 


Coming into town we noticed a good 
many signs advertising the La Crosse 
yard; and when we mentioned this Mr. 
Owings told us a story of his experience 
in the Illinois yard mentioned above. 

“A person never can tell what effect his 
advertising is going to have,” he said. “I 
got the idea of trying to add a little Christ- 
mas trade by advertising built-in cabinets, 
doors and the like; things that can be 
added to the house easily in winter time 
and that make lasting gifts. But I didn’t do 
very well..I added very little to sales this 
year; but that doesn’t bother me much, for 
I’m sure that the ideas have taken root and 
will be making sales of this material for a 
long time to come. 

“I keep these little signs out, changing 





them from time to time, and I use bil} 
boards. Maybe I believe in these things 
more than some lumbermen do, for I per- 
sisted in using them once, in another com- 
munity, with rather extraordinary results, 

“This was some years back. One time I 
saw a little yard over in Illinois that car. 
ried almost no stock and apparently made 
few sales. The local manager, to make sales, 
would agree to go out and make repairs. 
He’d sell three or four bundles of shingles 
and would nail them on the roof and things 
like that. I said to the man I was with that 
I didn’t see why anybody would care to 
bother with such trifling business. But a 
few months later, through a turn of events, 
I found myself running that very yard. I 
didn’t want to do it, and I told 
the president I didn’t think 
there was any trade to be had, 
but he asked me to try. 

“Well, I wasn’t having much 
better luck than the former 
manager. Days would go by 
without a customer. I was lone- 
some and wanted to quit; but 
the president asked me to stick 
until fall. Then, he said, if sales 
didn’t show improvement he’d 
close the yard. 

“With nothing much to do 
around the yard, I got the idea 
of putting up some signs. I 
blocked them out, myself. Then 
on a nice day I’d tell my wife 
we were going on a picnic. I'd 
hitch the team to the surrey, and 
we’d put the baby, who was only 
a few months old, on pillows on 
the back seat, and we’d start 
out. I did some fly fishing for bass, now and 
then. But mostly we drove slowly through 
the country, putting up these signs. I’d see 
a man plowing and would wait until he 
came down to the fence and then I’d tell 
him my name, learn his, give him a cigar 
or two and chat along for a few minutes. 
I didn’t try to sell lumber, for those farm 
people don’t buy in any such way as that. 
I’d simply tell him I was at the lumber 
yard and was lonesome, which was true. 
I’d tell him I came from Missouri where 
we got acquainted easily and that I missed 
being friends with people. Then we’d drive 
on. It wasn’t long until I knew every farmer 
by name for miles around. I’m telling you 
frankly that I did this for a good many 
weeks without much belief that it would 
make sales. But at least it made friends, 
and that helped out. 

“One day a rich farmer came into the 
office, and I of course knew him and called 
him by name. I knew he bought quite 4 
lot of lumber now and then, but there was 
an established habit in: that community that 
helped keep the yard sales down. Two oF 
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three or more farmers would make their 
plans together when they each wanted to 
put up a building, and they’d send an order 
for the necessary stuff, usually a full car, 
to a Chicago concern. There were several 
in Chicago then that would fill such orders. 
This farmer bought practically all his stuff 
in that way. 


An Unusual Shingle Sale 


“Well, he asked me if I had some 
shingles, and I said I did and took him 
out to the shingle pile. Then he told me he’d 
been seeing my road-signs and had been 
watching me and thinking about me. He 
said he followed me in to town one day, 
taking care not to pass me. The wife and 
paby and I were out putting up these signs. 
He said he made up his mind if I was so 
anxious to make friends that I’d go out 
and talk to men in their fields without try- 
ing to make sales then and there, and if I 
wanted business so much that I put these 
signs all over the country, he was going to 
be friendly and buy. He had one of those 
composite orders, made up among two or 
three farmers; and right there I sold 80,- 
000 shingles; the biggest single sale of 
shingles I’ve ever made. 

“That was a turning point. This man 
was well known, and when he changed over 
from shipping lumber in and began buying 
of me, the rest of the farmers 
changed over, too. 

“T had a right good time in 
that little community. I could 
play the cornet, and I found 
some other people who knew 
band instruments. Still others 
learned; and we had a pretty 
fair band and orchestra. A 
booster’s club was organized. 
We had something doing all the 
time. The last year I was there 
I sold twenty-seven houses. That 
covered a good deal of territory, 
of course, outside the little town 
where the yard was. 

“But it all goes to show that 
persistent advertising, done in a 
way that pleases and doesn’t 
annoy people, will eventually 
gain their interest; and then if 
prices and service suit them 
there’ll be sales made. 

“Y’'m glad to be back in Missouri, because 
it’s home. But I found those people across 
the river were friendly enough when I got 
to them. Our sales here, of course, are very 
personal. I read about yards doing a huge 
business, where the manager doesn’t even 
meet more than a small percentage of his 
customers. He has to count on the prompt- 
ness and usefulness of his service to please 
his trade. His salesmen make the deals with 
contractors, and the owner may not even 
know from what yard the lumber comes, un- 
less he happens to see the name on a de- 
livery truck. That kind of selling wouldn’t 
suit my customers or me. We have a differ- 
ent situation here. People value the kind of 
service that suits their special needs, but 
they like to talk over these needs. It’s a 


habit of friendliness, but it has its value- 


in getting the right ideas and the right ma- 
terials on the job. 

“A farmer will make up his mind slowly 
that he wants some building or other. He 
takes his time to it. Maybe we Missourians 
deserve the reputation we have for wanting 
to be shown. Anyway he’ll think about it 
quite a while, weighing in his mind whether 


he needs it or not, how big it ought to be 
and how it ought to be built. When he 
comes in here he’s got part of the job all 
outlined in detail. But he talks it all-over 
with me; and sometimes I can point out 
where a change or two would make it a 
better job. Together we get it fixed up. So 
our sales are quite personal, and our adver- 
tising and service have to fit that situa- 
tion. It happens to suit me to sell that way; 
but whether it did or not I reckon I’d have 
to fit my ways to the wishes and habits of 
my neighbors. 

“I keep a prospect list that I suppose I 
get in a somewhat unusual way. I have a 
good deal to do with Boy Scouts here in 
town, through the Rotary Club. I get some 
of these scouts to make a survey of the 
town now and then. That’s done in other 
places, I know; but my scouts depend 
mostly upon what they can see rather than 
on ringing door bells and asking questions. 
People might not understand that. They 
might think I wasn’t doing the thing quite 
right. They wouldn’t mind my asking them 
questions in the course of a little talk, but 
to have somebody come along like a census 
taker and pry into the deficiencies of their 
houses might make them a little touchy. 
Sometimes it works and sometimes it 
doesn’t. But these boys can see if a house 
needs a new roof or some paint or if a 
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“But mostly we drove slowly through the country, putting up signs” 


walk is in bad shape. They make a list of 
these things, and I’m telling you I get no 
end of business out of these lists. I see 
everybody in town every little while, any- 
way; not hunting them up especially, but 
just meeting them on the street or at Ro- 
tary or the like. It’s easy to get to talking 
about these things, and presently I sell 
some shingles or paint or cement. People 
always have time to talk, and we might as 
well talk part of the time about building 
and repair.” 


Winter Repairs 


The Cotton Lumber Co. (Inc.) is also a 
line yard, with headquarters in Columbia. 
W. F. Hurd is another friendly Missourian 
who apparently knows everybody and fol- 
lows about the same tactics that Mr. Ow- 
ings finds come so naturally to him. He 
tells me that while winter business is al- 
ways a bit slack, building and repair in 
general go along at a quite satisfactory 
rate. In fact I think his yard is the banner 
point in the Cotton line. This line is not 
nearly so large as the La Crosse, but it has 
several branches in Missouri. 

Mr. Hurd, like many dealers to whom the 


department has talked, is much interested 
in President Hoover’s plan for getting a big 
campaign of public works, industrial expan- 
sion and the like to going. Mr. Hurd was 
not very sure that the plan would do much 
for the general run of the lumber business 
or for the country. He doubted if such an 
appeal would cause anyone to build a 
house unless he was ready to do it anyway, 
and he thought the same considerations 
would hold in industrial building. He 
couldn’t visualize huge corporations spend- 
ing money for construction just to help 
the country in general on its feet. These 
corporations build when they need the 
equipment. He did suggest that the com- 
piling of these vast lists of proposed con- 
struction might aid even small-town lum- 
bermen in one way. There are always a 
number of people, so many that every com- 
munity has one or more of them, who want 
and really need new houses and have the 
resources to build them. They are, however, 
cautious people. If there are signs that 
things are slowing down their caution gets 
the better of their desire for adequate 
houses, and they put the projects off. It 
may be that the listing of all these railroad 
and manufacturing expansions will persuade 
them that now is, after all, a fit time to 
build. If that happens, it will benefit lum- 
ber dealers. 

The recent speculative disor- 
ders ought to persuade a good 
many people of the wisdom of 
having investments that are 
lasting and sound. Every pros- 
pective householder has a fairly 
good idea why he wants a house, 
how permanent that desire is 
and what use he can make of 
it. Nothing is so very certain in 
this world, but some things are 
more certain than others. Most 
people have a fairly good idea 
whether they are going to spend 
the rest of their lives in the 
town where they live and 
whether real estate values are 
likely to hold up. It isn’t impos- 
sible to make a cold and hard- 
boiled estimate of the value of 
a house to them. If they’re 
likely to need a house for a 
period of years, its chances of retaining its 
value and returning a fair dividend are quite 
as good as those of an investment in the 
financial market. It would seem that some 
rather plausible arguments could be ad- 
vanced with force at this time. A man who 
has gotten a light shearing in the Street, 
or has seen some friend lose his margins, 
ought to be open to reason in regard to 
the investment in a home of his own. 
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Madison Company Changes Name 


Manpison, Wis., Jan. 20—The Yawkey- 
Crowley Lumber Co., operator of seven large 
line yards with headquarters in this city, has 
changed its name to Gateway Lumber Co. and 
increased its capital stock to $500,000 but an- 
ticipates no changes in personnel or ownership 
beyond those which were made last year when 
the present owners took charge following the 
death of Frank M. Crowley, one of the found- 
ers of the concern. Plans are now being per- 
fected, however, for an aggressive campaign 
for new business in all of the cities where 
retail outlets are maintained. Besides two very 
large yards at Madison the company operates 
yards in Watertown, Waupun, La Crosse, 
Galesville and Richland Center. 
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California Modern Building 
Store Has Many Advantages 


North Hottywoon, Cauir., Jan. 18.—Be- 
lieving that a lumber yard office should be a 
sales room as well as a place for making out 
statements and filing invoices, the Blanchard 
Lumber Co. has just completed one that is a 
model of its kind. The new “merchandising 
office,” located at 5360 Lankershim Boulevard, 
was not the result of spontaneous inspiration 
but is due to careful planning, studying other 
lumber yard offices, and much attention to 
detail. 

“This isn’t the most beautiful office in the 
world, because we didn’t plan for beauty alone,” 
said R. W. Blanchard, vice president of the 
company. “What we had in mind was a modern 
building store and that’s what we intend to 
call it. Although we haven’t decided on the 
exact wording yet, we plan to have a sign 
made for it that will read ‘Blanchard’s Modern 
Building Store,’ or something to that effect, 
instead of just ‘Blanchard Lumber Co. Office.’ 

“We wanted something practical and yet as 
attractive as we could make it. Our main pur- 
pose was to build a display room and office that 
would enable the customer to know just what 
he might expect when ordering, and to give 
him a practical demonstration of as many rep- 
resentative woods as we could.” 

That the planners succeeded in their endeavor 
to build the combined display room and office 
around that central idea may be observed by 
anyone entering the place. The interior is 
pleasing to the eye and unless one studies the 


She said she did. Thereupon followed a 
barrage of questions, a thorough explanation, 
and a sale. It seems that the lady had a room 
that would lend itself splendidly to a like treat- 
ment but had delayed having the work done 
because she thought it would prove too costly. 
But “just knotty pine, walnut stained”; why, 
that was just the thing she wanted. 

This is an example of frequent occurrences 
at the Blanchard modern building store. Either 
the customer wants to know how this or that 
wood will make up in his home and the sales- 
man can actually show him, or the salesman 
can make suggestions that amount to practical 
demonstrations. Herein lie the advantages and 
purposes for which the place was built, accord- 
ing to Mr. Blanchard. 

The walnut-stained knotty pine which is used 
throughout has not been selected because of its 
architectural beauty. The ordinary run of pine 
boards was taken, so that the customer would 
not be deceived. In fact, it was made certain 
that the usual number of defects would be 
present. This applies also to the other displays 
that have been built into the office-sales-demon- 
stration rooms. 

There is, however, one unique and excellent 
item that can not fail to attract notice. Looking 
across the counter one sees the “futuristic” door 
leading to the manager’s private office. Built 
of plain and Philippine mahogany, with curly 
birch, inlaid to a beautiful block futuristic 
pattern, it is an example of what can be done 














Exterior of modern office and store of the Blanchard Lumber Co., North Hollywood, Calif. 
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woodwork very closely he is not conscious of 
the variety of woods that have been incor- 
porated and made to harmonize. 

The building has the appearance of being 
larger than it is, because of the arrangement 
and display. The entire front is given to plate 
glass display windows which afford plenty of 
light, besides giving the passerby an opportun- 
ity to “get an eyeful” of attractive built-in fea- 
tures and other types of woodwork. The en- 
trance is built with an alcove effect and white 
columns. The large pepper trees near by make 
the white building stand out to good advan- 
tage. 

Upon entering one is conscious of the absence 
of books, loose papers and miscellaneous office 
material. The papers that are needed may be 
seen on the two desks behind the counter and 
all other bookkeeping material is stowed away 
in the wall cabinets and out of sight. This 
tends to draw attention to the displays of wood- 
work and the construction of the room itself. 

“What kind of wood are the walls made of? 
They are very attractive,” a woman customer 
remarked. 

“Just knotty pine,” was the reply. 

: ty pine!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, just walnut-stained. Do you like it?” 











A corner of the new office of the Blanchard 
Lumber Co. showing the panelled walls of 
knotty pine. Other interesting details are the 
panelled ceiling, the vertical fluted strips and 
head-blocks on the wall, and the futuristic door 


for the finest of homes. The other doors are 
all different, three-panel, raised panel, matched 
veneers, plain slab, and so on. If the customer 
can not describe just what he has in mind, all 
that is necessary to do is to say, “Is it some- 
thing like this, or that?” 

The counter, which runs almost the entire 
length of the main portion of the room, con- 
tains a variety of woods, both on the top and 
in its panels. 

An innovation consists in the fact that various 
types of flooring compose the top of the 
counter instead of having it on the floor itself. 
There are several advantages in this method. 
In the first place, a customer usually does not 
naturally l6ok downward on the floor when 
entering the office, but comes direct to the 
counter and thus is certain to see the different 
patterns. Nothing is ever left on the counter 
to cover even a portion of the display. The 
second advantage is that in a short time through 
the hard wear given the samples when built 
into the floor, they soon lose much of their 
attractiveness, whereas on the counter they 
continue to look good. The third value is in 
the convenience of demonstration. The cus- 
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tomer does not have to get down to the floor 


to get a close view nor get his hands dirty 
if he wants to touch it, and most people do. 

In building such a counter a word of caution 
isin order. It must be substantial, because the 
continual pushing or leaning on it will gradually 
cause the small strips to draw apart. This is 
especially true where a gate is attached to the 
end of the counter. 

Each wood is built into a separate square as 
follows: First quartered white oak 34x14, 
second quartered %4D, clear plain 3x2 white 
oak, select 4x2, No. 1 common, maple No. 1, 
and plank clear plain oak. 


The panels present an array of attractive 
woods in the following: Plain oak, plain wal- 
nut, tobasco mahogany, matched grain walnut, 
quartered Philippine mahogany, quartered 
figured gum, quartered white oak, ‘stump wal- 
nut, Tanguile mahogany, plain birch, satin gum, 
plain white oak, Although all these woods are 
not carried in stock, the call for them has in- 
creased considerably since they have been thus 
displayed and the company can obtain the hard- 
woods on short notice. 

The pine board walls have been enhanced in 
their beauty by fluted strips, as seen in the 
accompanying picture, and the use of head 
blocks. These might have also been used to 
good advantage in making a “belt” around the 
middle of the walls and at the foot, although 
the labor would have been considerable. 


Opposed to Increased Fire Rates — 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 20.—Strong opposi- 
tion to the proposed increase of 33% percent 
in fire insurance rates on lumber and wood- 
working establishments asked by stock fire tom- 
panies in this state was voiced by represen- 
tatives of the industry in a hearing before the 
Louisiana Insurance Commission here last Fri- 
day. Vigorous criticism of the high expense 
ratio reported by the companies for the five 
year period, their failure to use discrimination 
in accepting agents, and their extending insur- 
ance coverage to individuals repeatedly suffering 
losses was expressed by spokesmen, chief 
among whom was W. T. Murray, general man- 
ager of the Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, who 
represented the Southern Pine Association. In- 
vestigation of the status of retail yards for a 
possible separate consideration from mill yards 


was won for the Louisiana Retail Lumber & © 


Building Material Dealers’ Association. 

The hearing was called on an application of 
the companies through the Louisiana Rating 
and Fire Prevention Bureau filed Sept. 30 
which asked that fire rates be increased by one- 
third on lumber and woodworking establish- 
ments and unprotected frame dwellings and ac- 
cessory buildings, and of one-fourth on dwell- 














The Blanchard Lumber Co. gets some very effective outdoor advertising through large signs in- 
stalled on the top of the covered stations or waiting benches placed at stops along the interurban 
electric railroad 


To the left, as the sketch shows, is the dis- 
play portion of the building where the built-in 
features are shown, all made up as they would 
appear in the home, even to the curtains on the 
window and the refrigerator in its place. At 
present a kitchen ensemble, complete with cor- 
ner cupboard, table and other articles, are caus- 
ing many housewives to come in, and many 
more to admire them through the windows. It 
was here, during the holiday season, that a com- 
plete line of Sandkraft redwood wall panels, 
a product of the Holmes Eureka Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, were displayed and sold like 
hot cakes, for the brightly-colored sand-blasted 
patterns make excellent gifts, as well as serv- 
ing to foster interest in redwood. A periodical 
changing ot displays will tend to make this an 
ideal part of the modern building store. At the 
rear of the office are shelves, displaying builders 
hardware and next to them the built-in cabinets 
where office supplies and ledgers are kept. 

The Blanchard yard is conveniently located 
near the shopping district of North Hollywood 
and at the intersection of two main thorough- 
fares. A railroad siding runs on the south side 
of the yard and sheds, which permits of direct 
unloading, 

W. A. Blanchard is president of the company, 
which has been in existence for sixteen years. 





ings and accessory buildings in protected areas. 

After a prolonged hearing of municipal au- 
thorities opposing the increase on frame dwell- 
ings etc. in protected areas, the commission in- 
vited Mr. Murray to state his case. 


In behalf of the many owners of frame 
dwellings Mr. Murray protested against an in- 
crease in insurance rates coming as closely on 
the previous raise. Prior to the passage of the 
present law, he said, home owners could buy 
three years’ insurance for the two year pre- 
mium. Now the same coverage costs two and 
a half times the annual premium. This in- 
crease has not been in effect long enough to 
determine results. Also, following the drouth 
period in 1925-6, the mill owners had held a 
joint session with insurance company represen- 
tatives and accepted an increase voluntarily. 
These rates went into effect in April, 1926, and 
averaged 30 percent increase. The period laps- 
ing has not been sufficient to determine results, 
he said. 

It is generally known, Mr. Murray declared, 
that 50 percent of the woodworking class is 
carried by the mutuals. The mutuals are al- 


lowed 30 percent for expense from which they 
must also draw their ‘underwriting costs and 
they are paying part back. The agents of the 
stock companies are more interested in the pre- 


miums than in the companies’ losses. The 
mutuals watch these losses closely. It is un- 
fair for the companies to have an expense ratio 
of 45.94, he declared, and the commission should 
call on them to maintain a reasonable ratio. 
It should be a matter of the inefficient compa- 
nies going out of business and higher rates 
should not be forced until the companies prove 
a reasonable expense. Mr. Murray declared 
he particularly opposed the rate increase on 
lumber yards at the mill, stating he had paid 
$77,352.84 in premiums on his yard and never 
had a 5-cent loss. The companies should have 
an increase if they are entitled to it but they 
should be made to show that it is coming to 
them. Mr. Murray also pointed out that the 
experience of mutuals has improved since 1925- 
26 while the stock fire companies’ experience 
had grown worse. One bad business practice 
of the insurance companies is to write business 
in communities that have fire after fire, said 
Mr. Murray. The companies always go back 
to write business where these recurring fires 
result. 

R. A. McLauchlin, secretary of the Louisiana 
retailers’ association, reported that based on 171 
questionnaires sent to 206 retail lumber yards 
the premiums paid by them in 1928 had totaled 
$68,193.72 while losses had been only $6,500. 
The retail secretary also criticized the group- 
ing of the lumber yards at mills with the re- 
tail yards in fire loss experience because of the 
better record of the latter. He declared that 
figures showed retail yards were entitled to a 
reduction and would ask for one. 


In reply, R. P. Strong, bureau manager, said 
all lumber was grouped together but that 
separate rates prevail for mill yards and re- 
tail yards. He advised the lumber secretary 
to file a supplementary brief stating his case 
and it would be taken up. H. A. Steckler, 
president of the bureau, advised that yards at 
mills having a 200-foot gap from the plant were 
considered separate risks. 

The Louisiana Insurance Commission advised 
those present that they would be permitted to 
file supplementary briefs up to Feb. 13 and 


_ those finding the time inadequate should request 


an extension of time, such a request to be made 
to the commission on or before its meeting of 
Jan. 23. Chairman Saint, speaking for the 
commission, stated its members would proceed 
slowly in the case and would not begin its study 
of the case until all briefs have been filed by 
both sides. 

“There appears to be a misunderstanding 
among lumber manufacturers regarding those 
establishments equipped with sprinkler systems,” 
declared R. P. Strong, manager of the Louisi- 
ana Rating and Fire Prevention Bureau, fol- 
lowing the hearing. “Contrary to what seems 
to be a general belief, sprinklered plants are 
not included in the increases asked by the stock 
fire companies. All sprinklered risks regard- 
less of occupancy are grouped in one special 
class and so reported to the Louisiana Insur- 
ance Commission. The experience of the com- 
panies with the lumber and woodworking plants 
equipped with sprinklering systems is satisfac- 
tory and no increase in their rates is provided 
for in the present proceedings.” 


Paneled Walls in Chicago Bank 


Magnificent paneled walls of oak, from Great 
House, Whitehall, built in Shrewsbury town in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign and considered by some 
authorities the most nearly perfect paneling in 
the world, have been imported by Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, and mstalled in-the office 
of Arthur Reynolds, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Continental Illinois Bank & 
Trust Co. 

This room with its splendid walls received a 
= page description in a recent issue of Vanity 

at. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 














DISPLAYS STIR INTEREST 


Appreciation Shown by Visitors Proves 
Latent Interest of Public in Wares 
Stocked by Lumber Store 


Recently an eastern retailer in telling the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about the formal open- 
ing of his very attractive and complete office 
and display room remarked: 

“Practically every one of the visitors who 
made the trip of inspection through our 
building expressed appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded; which struck us as rather 
remarkable, inasmuch as we figured that we 
were the ones who were being benefited by 
their visit, and that appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity was something that applied to us rather 
than to them.” 

This retailer added that he felt that each per- 
son who was shown through the establishment 


place in the retail lumber business, especially 
the metamorphosis of tthe old-time lumber 
yard into the modern building material store, 
with its attractive lines of architectural wood- 
work and finish, floorings of many different 
woods and styles, the introduction of the color 
note and of artistic effects obtained by such 
processes as sand blasting, which with inter- 
esting specialties and accessories almost with- 
out end make the modern lumber store or 
home-building establishment a most interest- 
ing place to visit. 


It seems worth while to pass along this ex- 
perience of the eastern retailer, to the end that 
retailers who are endeavoring to fall in line 
and to keep step with the progress in merchan- 
dising methods may be encouraged by the as- 
surance that the public is not aloof and indif- 
ferent, but really is interested in what they 
have to offer, if they will but take the trouble 
to make it readily accessible and to display it 





ABOUT YOUR SIDE TRACK 





It May Be a Potential Source of Loss, 
Warns James S. Kemper, President 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. 


A lumber merchant whose mill or yard js 
serviced by a railroad spur running into or 
alongside lfis property probably regards the 
track as an indispensable convenience in the 
conduct of his business. 

In a large number of cases, however, his 
satisfaction might be somewhat tempered with 
uneasiness if he were fully acquainted with the 
legal obligations that his possession of a private 
side track imposes upon h.m. In most instances, 
in contracting for switch service from a rail- 
road, he has assumed liability for any property 
damage or injury or death to any person or 
persons that may result from the railroad’s oper- 














This very handsome display of a miniature model farmstead is now attracting well deserved attention in the show window of the Little Wolf 


River Lumber Co., Manawa, Wis. 


All of the buildings shown were constructed by employees of the company. The entire set of buildings 


as well as the fence and other accessories are accurately built on scale of one inch to the foot 





will go out as a missionary for the various 
home building materials and modern conven- 
iences that had attracted his or her attention 
upon that occasion. 


The lumber dealer’s surprise at the feeling 
of appreciation, and even of gratitude for the 
opportunity that seemed to animate the visitors 
is only natural, as a merchant ought to feel 
that a customer or potential buyer is conferring 
a favor by entering his establishment. 

Nevertheless, the fact that this interest or 
curiosity regarding the goods handled by the 
modern lumber store does exist in the mind of 
potential customers and is manifested upon 
such occasions as the one referred to is of a 
significance not to be discounted. Too often 
the lumber dealer has assumed the mental at- 
titude that he has nothing to display that -is 
of any particular interest to the public; that 
“lumber is lumber,” and that if people want 
the goods which he has to sell they know where 
to find them etc. 

Undoubtedly, the interest now shown by the 
public in what the lumber merchant has to sell 
is the result of the changes that have taken 


as attractively as merchants in other lines feel 
impelled to display their goods. 


Makes Effective Use of Signs 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 21—A very novel and 
effective advertising project has been adopted 
by L, Grossman Sons (Inc.), operating retail 
lumber yards in Quincy and Billerica, and it 
appears to be successful in attracting attention 
to the business. The method consists of the 
use of large signs, both on the front and the 
rear of the company’s delivery trucks. The 
signs on the front end of the trucks announce 
to the world: “Here Comes Grossman.” On 
the rear of the trucks the signs broadcast: 
“There Goes Grossman.” 

The attention of the public is forcefully 
drawn to the Grossman trucks, and to the lum- 
ber business they represent, by the large size 
of the advertising signs and the prominence of 
their display. The delivery men in the employ 
of the company are equipped with uniforms 
which carry the same message: “Here Comes 
Grossman” across the chest, and “There Goes 
Grossman” across the back. 


ation on his spur. As a rule, the rental con- 
tract entered into by a lumber dealer who leases 
a side track, or his business property including 
the side track, from a railroad company, has 
buried among its multiplicity of provisions a 
paragraph similar in text to the following: 

The lumber company also agrees to in- 
demnify and hold harmless the railroad com- 
pany for loss, damage or injury from any 
act or omission of the said lumber company, 
its employees, or agents, to the person or the 
property of the parties hereto and their em- 
ployees, and to the person or the property 
of any other person, firm or corporation, 
while on or about said track, and if any 
claim or liability other than from fire shall 
arise from the joint or concurring negligence 
of both parties hereto it shall be borne by 
them equally. 


Stripped of its legal verbiage this paragraph 
provides in substance that in the event a claim 
or suit to recover damages for destruction of 
property or injuries or death sustained as a re- 
sult of the operation of the side track should 
be filed by any individual, firm or corporation, 
the duty of contesting the action or settling the 
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claim or whatever judgment might be rendered, 
together with all the expenses incidental to the 
course taken, should devolve upon and be borne 
by the owner or operator of the lumber yard. 

As long as operations on a side track proceed 
without disturbing incidents, the presence of a 
provision such as the above in the rental con- 
tract might not be considered sufficient cause for 
any great concern. However, let a single mis- 
hap or accident occur and this otherwise insig- 
nificant clause may suddenly assume tremen- 
dously threatening proportions, becoming, in- 
deed, a club to beat the life from a flourishing 
business. 

In considering the side track as a potential 
source of loss, it must be remembered that it 
possesses all the hazards that are common to 
railroad operation. If, for example, the spur 
intersects a roadway or an alley, it compares 
with any railroad crossing as a point of danger. 
Should a switch engine operating upon it strike 
a motorist’s car, it is highly probable that claims 
for damage to the automobile and perhaps for 
the injury or death of the driver and other 
occupants may be presented. In such event the 
lumber dealer’s liability under his rental contract 
brings him face to face with the possibility of 
sustaining what may prove to be a ruinous finan- 
cial loss. 

Not only do such mishaps as crossing acci- 
dents possess loss possibilities for the lumber 
merchant with a side track; should any workman 
or member of the public suffer injury or death as 
a result of the operation of engine and cars 
on the spur, equal liability exists. 

Many lumber yard proprietors, aware of 
their liability in connection with the operation 
of a spur track, are of the erroneous opinion 
that they are fully protected if they have ordi- 
nary Public Liability or Premises Liability and 
Property Damage insurance. Such, however, is 
not the case, for the liability attached to the 


dom in the old Chinese proverb 


that 
“The man who can not smile should 
not open a sandal shop.” 


Whether selling sandals or shingles, 
lentils or lumber, the ability to smile— 
and mean it—is of value beyond estimate. 


ow is a world of practical wis- 











operation of a railroad side track is not inherent 
to ownership or operation of the property or 
premises occupied, but is an acquired form of 
liability assumed by contract, requiring a spe- 
cial form of coverage especially designed to 
apply in such cases, known as Contractual Liabil- 
ity Insurance. 

If you have a spur track in conjunction with 
your yard or mill you should familiarize your- 
self with the provisions of your railroad lease, 
definitely determining the exact extent of the 
liability you have assumed for any losses or 
claims that may arise out of the operation of 
the spur. If, as a result of your investigations, 
you find it advisable to secure the protection of 
a Contractual Liability policy, it will be the 
part of wisdom to make immediate application 
for such coverage to your insurance carrier. 
Without it you may one day find yourself con- 
fronted with the necessity of settling a damage 
claim of such proportions as could sweep away 
the very foundations of your business. 


Big Executives Turn to Selling 


A valued friend of and subscriber to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is Chester G. Derry, 
Boston, Mass., who although not a retail lum- 
ber dealer—being engaged in the manufacture 
of boxes and shook—nevertheless has some sell- 


ing ideas applicable to the retailing of lumber 
that are worth passing along. 

“It has been our experience,” said Mr. 
Derry, “that the best method we have found 
for getting new business or holding our regular 
trade has been by personal interviews. 

“While ours is not a very large concern 
I have noticed that even the large companies 
in our district are resorting more and more 
to this method; and I have noted too, that a 
large number of the presiding officials of big 
concerns are doing the work that was formerly 
done by salesmen.” 

In other words, these executives recognize 
that actual hand-to-hand selling is about the 
most important work they can engage in, and 
are rolling up their sleeves and going to it. 
There is something in that for lumber sellers, 
big and little, to think about; and to put into 
practice so far as circumstances may permit. 


Retailer Aids Educational Program 


With, commendable public spirit the Rikerd 
Lumber Co., Lansing, Mich., is co-operating 
with the local school authorities in a series of 
educational programs to be put on in the near 
future in the schools of Lansing and William- 
ston. 

The pupils of these schools are making a 
study of the subjects of shelter, food and 
clothing. The Rikerd company is giving very 
valuable assistance in the way of aids to study 
of the subject of shelter. It has already se- 
cured samples of various kinds of wood from 
all parts of the United States, which will be 
placed in the schools for the pupils to observe 
and study. 

The lumber concern has also booked some 
very good moving picture films pertaining to 
the lumber industry, building, modernization 
etc., which will be shown in the various schools, 
and has placed on display a number of large 





The following description of a 


J. Demarest retail lumber organiza- 
tion, Closter, N. J.: 


“Until a few years ago we still 
used the old method of handling 
orders, which meant that we had to 
write all orders in one book, sort 
them out, so to speak, in one’s mind, 
then copy them from the book on 
slips of paper to give to the driver. 

“After a good deal of study and 
time, we conceived what we think 
to be an ideal method of handling 
these orders. 

“We now have our order slips (in 
duplicate) made'up in pads. These 
slips are 334 inches wide by 8144 
inches long, the original being on 
white paper and the duplicate on 
light yellow. These pads are placed 
conveniently near telephones and 
on counters, so that when an order 
is taken it is written directly on the 
driver’s slip, which is the original. 








A Simple System for 
Handling Yard Orders 


“short cut” method of handling 
orders in a retail lumber yard is sent 


in by John Wilson jr., of the John 
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“When an order is taken it is 
placed in a sort of box file, made of 
fir panels, as shown in accompany- 
ing photograph. This file has 16 
compartments each holding a card 
labeled with the name of a local sec- 
tion or town to which we deliver. 
The duplicate slips are kept together 
in one compartment, and at the end 
of the day they are filed away for 
record. 

“With this plan it is very simple 
now for anyone to send out the 
trucks or teams, as he can tell at a 
glance what we have on order and 
where the delivery has to be made. 

“The driver receives the original 
order; the yard man who gets the 
order checks it as he loads, then 
hands it in at the office so that a 
delivery ticket can be made out, ° 
copying only the items checked. If 
all items are not checked the order 
goes back into the file to be filled out 
later. This method eliminates the 


copying of orders, and thereby mini- 
mizes the chance for mistakes.” 
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photographs showing various phases of lumber 
production and distribution. 

In addition to the foregoing efforts the 
Rikerd company has just ordered 250 copies of 
the little booklet “Touch Wood” published by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

A letter accompanying the order states that 
“the superintendent of the city schools has 
manifested a desire to use these books, and 
we believe they will make excellent supple- 
mentary reading for the students along with 
our programs. With all of the educational ma- 
terial we have now accumulated we feel that 
we are going to be able to put over some very 
interesting programs.” 


Tue Allen-Spalding Lumber Co. is moving 
its yard from Royalton, Tex., to Grand Falls, 
four miles east, where several oil wells are 
being drilled. One of these is just back of 
the company’s new location. 
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Mihere was a little man, 


Some Fundamentals of Selling 


Selling the customer the kind and grade of 
material that he really ought to have in order 
to imsure the best service and lasting satis- 
faction, rather than what from lack of knowl- 
edge he may think that he wants, is regarded 
by A. C. Benedict, lumber dealer at Broadal- 
bin, N. Y., as a sound merchandising policy, 
and one that wins and holds customers. 

“One price to all, and the best of service, 
is another good business-getter,” says Mr. 
Benedict. 

“When people come in and I gather from 
their talk that they really do not know what 
they want and order something that I know is 
not what they should have, I go into details 
with them, and sometimes even go to their 
place and help them figure out the best ma- 
terial for their needs,” he added. “That is 
one of the best business-getters, for they will 
broadcast the tidings and others will follow.” 


Che Dumberman’s “fMother Goose” 


Chapter IV—Another Will Appear Next Week 


Mr. Benedict also uses special advertising 
methods with good results. One of these meth. 
ods consists in showing his ads in moving pic. 
ture theaters, and occasionally displaying films 
pertaining to the lumber industry. The lat. 
ter he regards as especially good advertising, 
He also makes good use of letter stuffers show- 
ing illustrations, descriptions and prices of vari- 
ous products handled by him. 

“I am a regular reader of the American 
LuMBERMAN and find plenty therein to inter. 
est me,” added Mr. Benedict. 


Orpbers received by the General Electric Co, 
during 1929 amounted to $445,802,519, com- 
pared with $348,848,512 for 1928, an increase 
of 28 percent, President Gerard Swope has 
announced. The orders for the fourth quarter 
of 1929 amounted to $108,398,049, compared 
with $88,162,049 for the last quarter of 1928, 
an increase of 23 percent. 
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Gj And he had a long drouth, 
And he went to a big convention. 
But there the poor beggar 

Met a sharp bootlegger 

And did things one mustn’t mention. 
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The speakers they made 
Their best wisecracks, 


Sut the little man was lost in the dark, 
dark, dark. 
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“They carried him home 
To his old wife Joan” 






So he missed his turn 
At a chance for to learn, 
While he sang “Adeline” in the park. 
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They carried him home 
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“There the To his old wife Joan, 

poor beggar Who proceeded a fire to make, make, make. 
Met a sharp : 

areal: To roast the little goose 






Who had gone on the loose 
And thought himself an aitch of a rake. 
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Leading Building Group Makes Progressive Plans 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 21—More than a 
hundred representatives of key industries in the 
construction, building equipment and supply 
industries met here today at the headquarters 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and discussed methods for contributing 
to the national movement for the maintenance 
of industrial and commercial progress. 

The conference was held at the voluntary 
suggestion of a number of those in attendance. 
It was called by Julius H. Barnes, chairman of 
the National Business Survey Conference, cre- 
ated at the suggestion of President Hoover. 
One of its avowed purposes was to devise 
practical and applied means for acomplishing 
the more general aims of the National con- 
ference. 

It is worthy of note that this was the first 
time that any such group of competing units 
within these industries has come together en- 
tirely of its own violition to discuss co-opera- 
tive action in the interest of the general wel- 
fare, and was strongly reminiscent of the united 
war time effort put forth at the request of the 
Government. 

Contrary to the situation existing sixty, or 
even thirty days ago, the consensus of the 
conference seemed to be that the real period of 
emergency had passed, but that its most im- 
portant factor—the stock market slump—had 
created a psychological reaction that would 
have to be treated with the President’s prescrip- 
tion of work. 

In addressing the meeting Secretary of Com- 
merce Lamont called attention to the vast 


ity in matters pertaining to home layouts. and 
home conveniences to a level with the rise of 
standards along other lines. 

The meeting created an executive committee, 
representing the various industries, whose duty 
will be to plan proposals for consideration of 
the National conference and to serve as a per- 
manent executive committee for the further 
activities of the conference. 

Representatives of the industrial groups at- 
tending the meeting formally voted to recom- 
mend to the various industries that a fund of 
$500,000 more or less be provided to be used 
for early publication and distribution of facts 
emphasising present favorable conditions that 
encourage going forward at once with con- 
templated or necessary construction for dwell- 
ing and other purposes, as well as maintenance 
and remodeling or modernizing projects. 

Another recommendation was the creation of 
a permanent research group for keeping in 
touch with the building needs in various sec- 
tions of the country. This research group 
would co-operate closely with governmental and 
other research groups and would particularly 
keep in mind the dangers and disadvantages of 
over-building in given communities where exist- 
ing construction meets or is likely to meet 
requirements of the near future. 


Home Financing Committee 


One of the major measures favored was the 
creation of a special home financing com- 
mittee, whose function would be to encourage 
actively and systematically the making avail- 


the course of his address to the meeting, Secre- 
tary Lamont said: 


The great field of residential building and 
improvements to existing dwellings is in some 
ways the most difficult of all to cultivate, and 
I am glad to know that it occupies a leading 
place on your order of business. The owners 
of most of the homes that America’s twenty- 
nine or thirty million families live in are not 
so easily reached, for example, as the presi- 
dents of the Class I railways. Residential 
building contracts fell off sharply in 1929 below 
any of the preceding four years, and a great 
deal depends on the measures you may devise 
to recover as much as possible of that loss. 
If you handle the present situation soundly, 
you will have the tide with you sooner or 
later. 

Millions of American families that have 
already absorbed motor cars and other mod- 
ern inventions into their standards of living 
will want to incorporate better housing stand- 
ards into_their scale of living during the next 
few years. The advance is not confined to the 
upper income groups. From various cities 
it has been reported that vacancies in the 
least desirable types of houses have increased 
during the last few years, and that houses at 
the lowest rentals have to be kept in better 
repair in order to retain tenants. I take it 
that what you want to do now is to make the 
most of latent demand in whatever way seems 
to you practicable. You are going to en- 
counter the problem of financing, the problem 
of determining just what are the home owner’s 
wants, and the problem of how best to co- 
operate in meeting them. 

I have dwelt mainly with the emergency 
phases of the situation that confronts us 








Mail Order Concern to Build and Finance Homes 


Announcement was made this week by the head of Sears, Roebuck & Co. that it will 
plan, supply all materials for, build and finance homes in any architectural style, in a price 
range from $2,000 to $25,000. It will loan up to 75 percent of the valuation, at 6 percent, pay- 
ments to be made monthly over a period of 15 years. 
homes in leading cities and open them for public inspection. In addition to this building 
service, it will supply the materials for and finance the remodeling and modernizing of old 
homes. After experimenting in six cities for the last eight months with this financing and 
construction plan, the company has decided to make it nation-wide. It proposes to take care 
in this way of $100,000,000 worth of home building this year. 


It will erect this spring 50 model 








amount of public and semi-public construction 
work scheduled for the coming year. He made 
the point that while the $7,000,000,000 scheduled 
for expenditure during 1930 in Federal, State 
and major industrial construction and replace- 
ment represented only a slight increase over the 
known expenditures in the past, the fact that 
it represented an increase rather than a de- 
crease was a good augury of continued satis- 
factory business conditions. 


Proposals for Possible Action 


Those present discussed several proposals for 
Possible action. One of the leading topics was 
the desirability of devising means for getting 
‘funds now relieved from speculative operations 
into the field of circulation, from which they 
could be made available to builders and re- 
modelers of homes and other structures. 


Another plan considered calls for public at-~ 


tention to present favorable factors, such as 
labor charges, material costs etc., making the 
Present a particularly propitious time in which 
to build new and recondition old properties. 
Individual sales service in the individual com- 
munity was also discussed as a means of lifting 
living standards and comforts of the commun- 


able of funds for building and for remodeling 
or modernizing of homes. This measure con- 
templates bringing back into normal channels 
funds that had been diverted to speculation and 
similar uses. 

The lumbermen in attendance at the con- 
ference represented practically every regional 
lumber maunfacturers association and the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Among them were: R. B. White, Kansas City, 
Mo.; A. Trieschmann, Chicago; M. B. Nelson, 
Kansas City, Mo.; L. R. Putman, Chicago; 
E. L. Carpenter, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. M. 
Ritter, Washington, D. C.; J. W. Blodgett, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; M. L. Fleishel, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; O. O. Axley, Warren, Ark.; C. C. 
Sheppard, Clarks, La.; Edward Hines, Chi- 
cago; John M. Bush, Negaunee, Mich.; A. C. 
Wells, Menominee, Mich.; A. D. Walker, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; T. J. Wright, Norfolk, 
Va.; A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; R. E. Dana- 
her, Detroit, Mich.; M. W. Stark, Columbus, 
Ohio; C. R. Johnson, San Francisco, Calif.; 
J. P. Hennessy, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. F. 
Wigginton, New Orleans, La 

Discussing the question of home building in 


right now but at the same time I believe that 
a firm foundation for future progress is being 
laid. Especially I am glad to see this gather- 
ing together of the different groups connected 
with construction that have so many common 
problems and mutual interests. I hope that 
your experience in working together now on 
problems of immediate national importance 
will hasten the day when all groups will regu- 
larly co-operate in dealing with such matters. 

Broadly speaking, your job is to survey the 
market as it stands today, both supply and 
demand, and to see what you can do to widen 
the demand. The commodity that you as a 
group offer to the American people is dwell- 
ings, the homes in which they live. More than 
half of the homes are rented, and for ‘those, 
you may convince the owners that it will 
pay to improve them. 


The Home as an Investment 


If you set out to sell the idea of the whole 
house to American families, you will affect 
not only the market for new houses and the 
demand for remodeling and modernizing ex- 
isting houses in the hands of individual own- 
ers but also the improvements that may be 
made by landlords. 

The principle is becoming more and more 
recognized in the broader strategy of sales- 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasHinctTon, D. C., Jan. 20,—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associat 
two weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are 


cal mills for the corresponding periods of 1929: 
ONE WEEE 














Le 


lation report for the week ended Jan. 11, 1930, and for 
available, and percentage comparison with statistics of ident). 





No. of Percent Percent Pere 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of ioe 
Southern Pine Association ................-. 122 53,225,000 94 43,743,000 91 57,771,000 105° 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 115 98,093,000 86 81,998,000 83 84,354,000 75 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 58 22,041,000 84 27,288,000 81 24,948,000 76 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 4,581,000 45 10,177,000 74 9,544,000 75 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 9 1,730,000 41 4,074,000 62 5,131,000 82 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 22 3,794,000 92 1,425,000 90 3,264,000 87 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 46 6,080,000 72 4,291,000 © 70 4,301,000 4 
California Redwood Association............. ‘ 13 5,322,000 95 4,148,000 89 6,643,000 100 
Se ORES Co... cundeviovcteeduss we 401 194,866,000 85 177,144,000 83 195,956,000 gq 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 181 28,944,000 87 23,006,000 80 20,090,000 77 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 22 7,196,000 110 3,017,000 67 6,035,000 104 
I ss ck ceweae heaee bn 203 36,140,000 91 26,023,000 738 26,125,000 82 
a i ot ia i 582 231,006,000 86 203,167,000 83 222,081,000 83 
TWO WEEES No. of 
Softwoods: Reports 
Southern Pine Association............e.see0. 258 107,737,000 91 96,012,000 92 106,932,000 104 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...... " 230 177,722,000 91 179,688,000 92 170,821,000 83 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 115 40,314,000 90 43,815,000 75 50,393,000 84 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn... 42 7,355,000 33 18,613,000 61 17,658,000 60 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 18 3,160,000 41 9,702,000 77 9,286,000 79 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 2 7,561,000 88 2,898,000 74 4,584,000 87 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 88 9,306,000 79 6,978,000 72 6,645,000 83 
California Redwood Association............. 27 12,699,000 116 9,014,000 88 10,499,000 82 
ee eee ery ee eee 830 365,854,000 87 366,700,000 86 376,818,000 87 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 349 43,904,000 75 41,924,000 75 41,121,000 77 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 52 14,097,000 106 6,862,000 68 8,615,000 72 
NN OEE TO ROE 401 58,001,000 81 48,786,000 74 49,736,000 76 
OS SS ee ies ape ee 1,179 423,855,000 86 415,486,000 85 426,554,000 85 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurncton, D. C., Jan. 20.—Following is a statement of five associations of the footage of 
gross stocks on hand, Jan. 11, and the percentage relationship of the unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association. .......cccccccece 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute..... ceawe 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
103 709,008,000 157,206,000 22 
140 1,349,376,000 453,696,000 34 
36 966,553,000 107,796,000 11 
9 308,975,000 31,511,000 10 


177 938,054,000 223,873,000 24 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, LA., Jan. 20.—For the week 
ended Jan. 11, Saturday, 132 mills of total 
capacity of 153 units (a unit representing 
an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 
31, 1928), report as follows to the Southern 
Pine Association : Percent Percent 

3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Ave Prod. Output 
Aver. 3 FSi. o- 64,465,636 nae oars 
en £66 04.60 , 56,633,069 87.85 .... 

Shipments* 2,233 46,893,000 72.74 82.80 

Orders— 

Received* ....2,900 60,900,000 94.47 107.53 
On hand end 
eee 8,558 179,718,000. 


*Orders were 129.87 percent of shipments. 

+Carload basis is 21,000 feet. 

tOrders on hand at above 132 mills showed 
an increase of 8.45 percent, or 14,007,000 feet 
during the week. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., Jan. 20—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
diation makes the following report for the 


week ended Jan. 11: Percent 

of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 63 units*..13,316,000 210,000 100 
Actual production .. 9,439,000 150,000, 71 
Shipmentsf* ........ 4,631,000 73.000 34 
Orders receivedt ... 7,174,000 114,000 54 
Orders on hand..... 40,435,000 642,000 o% 
Hemlock— 


Capacity, 85 units*..17,941,000 210.000 100 


Actual production .. 4,687,000 55,000 27 
Shipmentst ........ 1,884,000 22,000 15 
Orders receivedt ... 3,958,000 47,000 22 
Orders on hand....11,651,000 137,000 . 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut 
overruns this by 20 percent. 

+Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 18—The West’ Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended Jan. 4: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
96 Mills 19 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
California .......-. 77,529,788 1,510,821 
Atlantic Coast ....152,070,176 20,130,671 
Miscellaneous 5,065,605 3,564,000 
BOE ctescd vans 234,665,569 25,205,492 
Orders received— 
a 17,194,284 417,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 26,045,789 3,069,063 
Miscellaneous > 468,450 365,000 
tee 43,708,523 3,851,063 
Cancellations— 
ee aaet©6~©~—s hemes 
Atlantic Coast .... 576,207 173,304 
Miscellaneous 4,000 omeléuene 
De trvanacakas 854,295 173,304 
Shipments— 
Camiformia .ccccecce 26S See 83s ow ba oan 
Atlantic Coast .... 28,346,270 4,286,600 
Miscellaneous 1,901,201 622,000 
Pe sks Gaceas 46,591,096 4,908,600 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
CaliGernia. .ccccecs 78,106,359 1,927,821 
Atlantic Coast ....149,193,488 18,739,830 
Miscellaneous 3,628,854 3,307,000 
GEE . node san bas 230,928,701 23,974,651 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 
MD tb Ada sbecevacesa 259,871,061 
Orders received ......... 47,559,586 
Cancellations ......ccseoe 1,027,599 
Shipments ..... weaned -.- 51,499,696 


Unfilled end of week... ..254,903,352 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 22—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 212 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Jan. 18 gave 


‘these figures: 


aa peustion 111,088,000 
Shipments 125,189,000 12.6% over production 
es 136,636,000 22.9% over production 


A group of 297 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity . 292,696,000 
—_ weekly cut for three weeks— 


ak tsi "ele hE 8 oi elie are a-Si 0 
ECR ES RE TEN AE Me Rie 139,346,000 
Actual cut week ended Jan. 18..... 122,970,000 


A group of 212 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Jan. 18 was 111,088,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





, Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
eee 44,037,000 51,049,000 175,847,000 

Domestic 

cargo ... 44,338,000 47,258,000 294,058,000 
Export 27,001,000 28,516,000 142,981,000 
EMGRE weces 9,813,000 PUES 8 wee nesurs 
125,189,000 136,636,000 612,886,000 


A group of 185 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


Week Average Average 

ended Jan. first three first three 

18,1930 weeks, 1930 weeks, 1929 

Production ..106,305,000 119,279,000 148,925,000 
Shipments ..123,403,000 124,084,000 135,049,000 
Orders ..... 134,207,000 124,162,000 156,332,000 





Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., 
each, State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 


1,737,216. Saw clamp. 

Cedar Grove, La. 

fe aan Trim saw. Web M. Eddins, Barnett, 
ss. 


William L. Carpenter, 


1,734,212. Saw frame. John J. Johnston, Van- 
couver, B. C., assignor to Johnston Tool Co., same 
place, 

1,734,272. 
tainers. 


Method for producing veneered con- 
Henry V. Pointer, San Francisco, Calif. 


assignor to Universal Veneer Products Co., same 
place. 
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Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 22.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Jan. 18: 


Total number of mills reporting, 76: 


Actual production for week...... 20,924,000 
ShipMentS ..-eeeerseeecvsececees 28,519,000 
Orders received .......ceccccceves 29,403,000 
Report for 58 mills: 
Operating capacity ...........6.4. 45,200,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 22,187,000 
Actual production for week....... 20,778,000 
Report for 73 mills: 
Average production .............. 23,899,000 
aa eee 122,538,000 
Stocks on hand Jan. 18........... 1,165,768,000 
Identical mills reporting, 58: 2 
Producticn— 

Operating capacity ape ee ee 45,200,000 


Average for 3 previous years. 22,187,000 


Week ended Week ended 

Jan. 18, 1930 Jan. 19, 1929 

Actual prod. for week....20,778,000 25,640,000 
Shipments ..............28,121,000 35,677,000 
Orders received ........ 29,083,000 40,620,000 


Identical mills reporting, 36: 
Production— 
Average for 3 previous years... 19,776,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Jan. 18, 1930 Jan. 19, 1929 
Unfilled orders ........ 110 ,084,000 115,596,000 
Gross stock on hand...959,669,000 862,022,000 








Moves Into New Factory 


Muskecon, Micu., Jan. 20.—In three years, 
during which time a policy of merchandising 
its product through lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers exclusively was maintained, the 
business of the Vento Steel Sash Co. has in- 
creased in size so rapidly that more room at 
its factory here became imperative. Accord- 
ingly, within the last two weeks the company’s 
workmen and equipment have been moved into 
its recently completed new plant, and the fac- 
tory is now in full operation. 


The latest ideas in manufacturing efficiency 
are adapted to the needs of a maker of steel 
sash, in the design of this factory, which is 
three times as large as the old. The straight- 
line plan of assembling, made famous by auto- 
mobile makers, is used to advantage. The fac- 
tory consists of two large buildings, connected 
at the west end by a third building forty feet 
long. At the east end of the manufacturing 
building the raw material is taken from the 
car, which is on the company’s sidetrack, and 
as it moves west in the building it is treated 
by the various operations—shearing, riveting 
etc. When it reaches the west end it is a fin- 
ished sash, and is then taken by a conveyor 
to the connecting building, which contains the 
paint tank and the heated drying room. When 
the paint is dry the sash moves on into the 








a. 


alla: ai he Seas. 








ered eat ¢ 








The new home of the Vento Steel Sash Co., in Muskegon, Mich. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 18—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 13 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Jan. 11: 


— Redwood ‘White- 
Percent of wood 
Feet production Feet 





Production ...... 5,322,000 100 1,276,000 
Shipments ...... 4,148,000 78 1,388,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... of 643,000 125 1,528,000 
On hand . 22, 2°315 ,000 = 3,026,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California* ...... 2,062,000 3,475,000 
Southern California* ...... 688,000 1, 903, 000 
NN 3 a aah ntiatt dre ec ag: One ek aoe 
ERS ere 732,000 950,000 
DOU. <sickesnacedweice cows 686, 000 315,000 

4,1 148, 000 6,643,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


North Carolina Pine 


Norrotk, Va., Jan. 20.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred and six 
mills for the week ended Jan. 11: 





Per 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Cutpat ments 
Average* .16,620,000 
Actual ... 9,998,000 61 a 
Shipments .. 8,151,000 49 82 - 
rderst . 7,371,000 45 74 91 
Unfilled 
orders ....71,371,000 


TAs compared with preceding week there is 
an increase in orders of 31 percent, eight less 
mills reporting. 


*“Average” is of production for the last 
ree years. 





other large building, which is the storage room. 
The shipping room is at the east end of this 
building, and the sash are loaded directly into 
the cars on the siding. 

In spite of the fact that this company makes 
no attempt to sell direct to contractors or con- 
sumers, and refuses to do so, the sales volume 
has increased by 300 percent each year.. A 
special offer, just announced, allows a dealer 
to give the contractor a utility or garage sash 
with each five of the Vento puttyless steel sash 
windows which he buys. It is expected to ma- 
terially. strengthen the present sales of the 
Vento company’s products. 


Pine Specification Manual 


For the convenience of architects, engineers 
and other specifiers of lumber, the Southern 
Pine Association has just issued a manual of 
specifications covering southern pine lumber 
used in residence, store and factory buildings 
and other types of construction. The manual 
is divided into four parts—lumber specifications 
for various uses, construction specifications, de- 
scription of grades, and general information. 
The data have been so prepared that any para- 
graph may be transcribed into the lumber speci- 
fications for the specific project under develop- 
ment. Under general information the manual 
explains the system of lumber grade- marking 
by which longleaf and shortleaf southern pine 
are now merchandised, the importance of den- 
sity in lumber for structural strength require- 
ments, and the Southern Pine Association table 
of maximum joint spans and deflection of joists. 
Copies of the manual may be obtained on re- 
quest from the Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, La. (@g@@a@¢aanaeaanaanaecaan 

Havinc sold his interest in the Gray Lumber 
Co. at Sweetwater, Tex., Alvin Gray is open- 
ing a yard at a new location in the same city. 














West Coast Waterborne 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20.—Total waterborne 
shipments from the Pacific Northwest during 
1929 were 2.7 percent less than those of the 
preceding year. There was a small gain, of 
0.08 percent, in offshore shipments, but a decline 
of 4.25 percent in domestic cargo. 


The largest loss in the offshore trade was in 
shipments to Japan, which declined practically 
33 percent, and while there was a gain of 62.8 
percent in shipments to China, total shipments 
to both countries were off 7.4 percent. There 
was a large gain, of 31.2 percent, in shipments 
to South America, both east and west coasts. 
and a gain of 25.1 percent in total shipments to 
Mexico, Central America and the West Indies. 
Australian trade exceeded that of 1928 by 25.5 
percent, and New Zealand total was about the 
same as the preceding year’s. European ship- 
ments were 17.1 percent larger than in 1928, and 
African gained 37.7 percent. 


Atlantic coast shipments were 4.8 percent 
lower, and California were 5.2 percent lower, 
than in 1928. Of those to the Atlantic coast, 
14.8 percent came from British Columbia, which 
shipped more to that section than did Oregon. 
But of the California shipments, less than 3 
percent came from British Columbia, and the 
Oregon proportion was about 41.7 percent. Brit- 
ish Columbia shipments made a gain of 4.7 per- 
cent ever 1928, while Washington declined 5.2 
percent, and Oregon declined 0.5 percent. 


Detailed figures follow: 














Domestic 
1929 1928 

INTERCOASTAL— 

Atlantie coast . -1,869,957,106 1,964,221,055 

Eastern Canada 3,490,129 72,831,464 
CoASTWISE— 

Se | a ee 1,461,749,036 1,541,998,053 

PRS We caars oho 5 5,713,771 10,050,196 
OTHER— 

Panama Canal Zone’ 16,646,130 9,707,929 

Hawaiian Islands... 77.949,559 76,003,271 

Philippine Islands. 6,694,719 4,778,932 
Unciaeeimed ..c.c0.. 51,420,712 589,173 

Total domestic .. 3, 523,621,162 3,680,180,073 

Export 

AUSTRALASIA— 

Australia .-+- 266,125,448 211,799,619 

New Zealand ...... 18,913,930 19,443,049 

pT By et ae 79,019 

South Sea Islands. 8,634,912 8,991,729 
LATIN AMERICA 

South America (east 

eS . 92,409,618 75,447,428 
South America (w est 
| ee 146,390,679 103,437,816 

Central America... 1,045,722 503,218 

West Indies ...... 24,410,327 18,888,346 

eee 12,837,840 11,223,513 
ORIENT— 

> a eee 377,975,457 232,796,248 

SE: chs wiih eS tm 667,349,936 995,720,848 

NS E656 cae me ee 7,433,578 4,564,374 
United Kingdom and 

eo eee 354,287,704 302,588,077 
AFRICA— 

South Africa...... 30,002,433 24,129,704 

EE a eee 4,744,180 1,149,573 
Unclassified ........ 1,794 141,080 

Total foreign..... 2, 012 563.5 5! 58 2,010,903,641 

Grand totals...... 5,536,184,720 5,691,083,714 


Districts of origin of 1929 shipments are 
given as follows: 











Lumber 
cr P — Logs 
British Domestic Export and Bolts 
Columbia801,518,422 765,556,122 71,979,562 
Wash’t’n 3,317,897,332 3,501,320,157 138,897,569 
Oregon im 416,768,966 1,424,207,435 35,771,110 
Totals 5,536,184,7 20 5, 691,083,714 246,648,241 





Correction of Arkansas Pine Report 


The total given for the 1929 shipments of 
the members of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 18, page 
49, is correct, but there were two errors in 
the figures for States. The correct total for 


Indiana is 383 cars (not 583), and shipments 
to West Virginia of 10 cars-were omitted. 
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New West Coast Sawmill Cutting 
California Sugar Pine 


KLAMATH Fatts, Ore., Jan. 18.—After more 
than two years of intensive activity in site 
preparation and construction work, the new 
sawmill of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. was 
placed in operation here the latter part of 
December. The plant is ideally located along 
the Klamath River about five miles from the 
city. Though the sawmill is now running, the 
planing mill will not be in operation before 
the latter part of February or the first of 
March, hence no lumber will be shipped be- 
fore that time. 

An outstanding feature is that this is the 
first mill in the Weyerhaeuser organization to 
cut California sugar pine, a true species of 
genuine white pine, and thus another product 
is added to the list of more than fifteen species 
of wood with which the company has been 
serving the retail trade. 

Pondosa pine, superior to most of that 
found in northern Oregon and Idaho, accord- 
ing to George S. Long, of Tacoma, vice presi- 
dent and chairman of the executive committee 
of the owner company, abounds in the 150,000- 
acre timber tract serving the mill. And, Mr. 
Long pointed out, this will have the effect of 
making Klamath Falls “the largest center in 
the country for the production of Pondosa pine, 
which position we anticipate it will hold for a 
great many years as the timber will be cut un- 
der a selective logging plan.” 

The daily capacity of the new plant, when 
run on two shifts, will approximate 600,000 
feet, though until market conditions warrant 
considerably larger production than is called 
for at present, capacity volume is not con- 
templated. The sawmill equipment includes 
four double-cutting 9-foot band saws and a 
gang, three trimmers and six edgers. 

In the manufacturing process the principle 
of keeping the lumber under roof from the 
time of cutting in the sawmill has been con- 
sistently followed, so that it is possible at all 


times to ship bright and perfectly seasoned. 


stock to buyers. 

Thirty kilns have been completed and pro- 
vision made for as many more as may be re- 
quired from time to time. After going through 
kilns the lumber is held as lomg as may be 
necessary in a cooling shed and then trans- 
ferred to automatic unstackers similar to those 
installed at Longview, Wash. 

Another important unit, not yet completed, 
is a box factory. It is estimated that 15 to 
20 percent of the total cut will go into boxes. 
Also a large percentage of the production will 
go into shop lumber, a use for which the high 
quality of the timber readily adapts it. 

The entire operation was designed by the en- 
gineering department of the Weyerhaeuser 


Timber Co., at Tacoma, under direction of A’. 











H. Onstad. Construction work was under the 
supervision of Charles B. Sewell, construction 
superintendent, and for the greater part of the 
time since Nov. 1, 1927, more than 600 men 
have been employed on the site. 

Of more than passing interest is the fact 
that 90 percent of the lumber required for the 
new operation was cut at a small portable mill 
on the property. After cutting 3,000,000 feet 
of ties and other lumber for the logging rail- 
road, a small planing mill was added, and 
since then this little plant has run continuously, 
cutting more than 16,000,000 feet of lumber for 
the mill buildings. 

Under direction of Lloyd R. Crosby, logging 
superintendent, logging operations have been 
carried on for some months about fourteen 


As evidenced by this construction progress pic- 
ture, sawmill design and construction involve 
seemingly unlimited detail and variety in 
equipment comparable to that of many modern 
and complex industrial developments 


miles from the millsite, and main line logging 
track and spur tracks have been built. 

The products of this operation will be dis- 
posed of probably in the rough proportion of 
25 percent to California, and the remainder 
in eastern territory. The latter will be 
reached by railroad, Klamath Falls now being 
served by two roads, the Southern Pacific and 
the Great Northern. 

Ralph R. Macartney, who has been affiliated 
with the Weyerhaeuser operations at Cloquet, 
Minn., for many years, is general manager of 
the Klamath Falls operation. He has been 





An almost bewildering maze of “sorter” and 
“storage” sheds characterizes the modern saw- 
mill operation. After lumber in log form en- 
ters the Klamath Falls mill it does not again 
“see the light of day,” so to speak, until it is 
unloaded from the railroad car by the lumber 
dealer. This view showing the large electric 
overhead crane that serves the dry sorter chain 
was taken a few weeks before the plant was 
put in operation 








The Three Musketeers of the Klamath Falls 
branch of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., upon 
whom rested the responsibility of implanting 
industrial efficiency on the banks of the placid 
Klamath River and in the huge tract of timber 
that provides California sugar pine, Pondosa 
pine and other species for the new mill. Left 
to right you see Charles B. Sewell, construction 
superintendent; R. R. Macartney, general man- 
ager, and Lloyd R. Crosby, woods super- 
intendent 


located at Klamath Falls since the beginning 
of construction. A. W. Eilers is head-filer, 
“Billy” Gamble is master mechanic, and C. W. 
Lyons, chief electrician. 


Improvements at Plywood Plants 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 18.—The Aberdeen 
Plywood Co., here, has just completed a con- 
crete smokestack 240 feet high which is the 
tallest in the Grays Harbor district. The com- 
pany has made many improvements at its fac- 
tory in the last few months, which include a 
new concrete boiler house and power plant, 
with two new Sterling type boilers, a new ply- 
wood lathe, new veneer dryer, and several 
minor improvements, besides an addition to 
the factory building to supply the needed room 
which the company’s increased capacity and 
expanding business required. The Aberdeen 
Plywood Co. is affiliated with the Pacific Mu- 
tual Door Co., of Tacoma, as is the Olympia 
Veneer Co., of Olympia, Wash. 

The Olympia Veneer Co. has likewise made 
many improvements at its mill recently, includ- 
ing a new concrete boiler house and power 
plant, and two new Sterling type boilers, all of 
which have increased its productive capacity. 

With exception of a week’s shutdown for re- 
pairs both factories run full three shifts the 
entire year. The combined monthly output of 
these two plywood factories totals 6,000,000 feet 
of 3-ply panels. Both factories make the various 
thicknesses and multiple-ply panels desired by 
the trade. 

At both the Aberdeen and Olympia factories 
all veneer blocks are thoroughly steamed be- 
fore peeling. Every run of plywood or veneer 
is scientifically tested as to moisture content 
and glue strength and the product is kept at 
the high standard required for all Pamudo 
products. The plywood cores are marked so as 
to make easy the identification of every piece 
of plywood produced by these mills. 

In addition to the output of these plywood 
factories, the Pacific Mutual Door Co. also 
sells its own well known line of Pamudo doors, 
door and window frames, garage doors and all 
other items of millwork. Its general offices are 
at Tacoma and its warehouses and shops at St. 
Paul, Minn., Kansas City, Kan., Chicago, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Philadelphia, Pa., and Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 








ILLINOIS annua!ly produces manufactured ar- 
ticles worth two billion dollars more than the 
products of Canada, and 8 percent of the na- 
tion’s total. 
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[Lamps and Lumber Markets 


Manufacturer of Lamps Tells His Retailers How They Can 
Make More Money by Building Wooden Display Cabinets 


Within reach of every retail lumberman is 
a market for lumber, the kind of a market 
that should be especially pleasing right now 
when so many men are telling themselves there 
is no market. This one will require a bit of 
suggestion on the part of the lumberman, but 
once the idea has “taken root” there is no tell- 
ing what its limits may be. 

One day recently a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was wandering along 
the corridors of the American Furniture Mart, 
in Chicago, gathering material for a story that 
appeared in an earlier issue. He was on the 
lookout for new ideas in wood furniture only, 
so had a blind eye for the reed chairs, the fiber 
rockers and the steel beds. But when he came 
to the space where the Daison Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. had on 
display a few hun- 
dred lamps, all differ- 
ent, he stopped and 
looked. Maybe it was 
a reporter’s hunch, or 
perhaps it was a de- 
sire to be able to tell 
a certain stenograph- 
er about the latest 
ideas in lamps, but 
the writer went in- 
side. And, there, 
amid all the dozens of 
pottery lamp _ bases, 
was wood in use. 

It is not in the 
lamps, but in the 
racks on which the 
lamps are displayed. 
The first one of this 
general type was de- 
signed by F. Vz. 
Christy, vice president 
of the company, who 
later added other 
styles of racks for ef- 
fective display pur- 
poses. The success of 
this plan of display 
was immediate. The 
inch pine boards of 
which the case is built 
are painted black, and 
the open spaces ‘un- 
derneath are covered 
with black satin. With 
a background of this 
neutral tone the varie- 
gated colors of the 
lamps themselves are 
shown to exceptional 
advantage. Many 
lamps could be shown, 
with the utilization of 
wall space that pre- 
viously had been al- 
most useless. In the 
case shown in the ac- 
companying illustra- 
tion, twenty - seven 
lamps are exhibited 
im a compact space, 
yet not in such a way 
as to appear crowded. 

requently dealers, in 
Placing their orders 
with the Daison Co., 
will dispense with all 
the bother of order- 

Ing each of these 
amps separately by 
just telling the sales- 





lamp dealers. 











the Daison Co., of Philadelphia, finds. 
in hundreds of cities. 


SSEC TION AT-@) 


The company was so enthus- 
iastic about the value of the 
display case that blue prints 
like this, showing how to 
make the case, were pre- 
pared for free distribution to 
As a result 
500 dealers built cases 


man casually, “Give me assortment B.” 

When Mr. Christy saw how effective this 
kind of display could be, he reasoned that re- 
tail dealers, too, would be able to sell more 
lamps if they had such display cases. So the 
company has been urging all dealers to pre- 
pare such a case. Blue prints like the one re- 
produced herewith, showing just how to make 
the display with the dimensions and in the de- 
sign that had been proven most practical, were 
prepared and a thousand of them were distrib- 
uted to wide-awake lamp dealers. The result 
is that more than five hundred of these display 
cases have been built by lamp retailers. They 


were not built in some central plant and then 
distributed, but each lamp dealer took the 
plans which had been sent him, went to his 





lumber dealer and bought the lumber. and had 
the case made. And was it worth while? 

“It is something surprising the way a lamp 
dealer’s sales would jump up when he began 
to use these cases,” Mr. Christy said. “It 
means so much that we are letting slip no op- 
portunity to urge retailers to male cases like 
this. The experiences of these five hundred 
dealers is proof sufficient that it pays. You 
see, a case like this really displays. It is black, 
so the customer doesn’t look at the case—he 
sees the beautiful colors in the lamps. And 
you notice there are no curves in the case, 
either. It is all built of straight lines and an- 
gles, in modernistic style. Now, none of our 
lamps is modernistic in design—or at least, 
only a very few of them are—and so the bases 
are all curves, scrolls 
and such things. Art 
moderne does not go 
very well in lamps— 
we tried it but people 
don’t like it in the av- 
erage home. So we 
use the classical 
curves in many new 
designs, and we show 
them to best advan- 
tage by means of the 
angles and_ straight 
lines in this case 
where several of the 
lamps are in individ- 
ual compartments, 
Wood is a most pleas- 
ing material for these 
cases. 

“It will be noticed 
that, as shown in this 
picture, we can display 
twenty-seven lamps on 
a rack that is less than 
sixteen feet long. And 
if we should want to 
we can make little al- 
terations to fit differ- 
ent spaces, for it is 
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Light on the subject of proper display of lamps proves that the display case should be dark, 
Wood for these cases is bought at retail lumber yards 
Note display contrast of curves and angles 
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only a matter of ham- 
mer, nails, and some 
black paint. 
“So tell your lum- 
bermen to go around 
and see their lamp 
] dealers, and arrange 
to make such a dis- 
play case. Where five 
hundred cases have 
been built, there are a 
million that should be 
—the field is open. 
And if the lumber- 
man is really up to 
his job I don’t see 
why he can’t sell the 
same sort of an idea 
to other merchants. 
You have to display 
goods, nowadays, if 
you want to sell them. 
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shows them at their 
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| best. This sort of 
case does that to 
lamps, but it might 
need something dif- 
| ferent for other lines 
| —hardware for in- 
| stance, or groceries.” 
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Denver, Covo., Jan. 
18.—Home moderniz- 
ing was the keynote at 
the twenty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the 
Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held here this 
week at the Cosmo- 
politan Hotel. 

President Clarence 
Iden, of East Las 
; Vegas, N. M., out- 
R. M. MUDGETT, lined the convention 

Greeley, Colo.; program and called 

Elected President attention to some of 
the past year’s activi- 
ties. Special attention was called to a chart 
showing a cross section of the lumber indus- 
try with its associated lines. The speaker 
mentioned the value to be obtained in the ac- 
tivity of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association as well as the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association through their ad- 
vertising and bureau work to further the gen- 
eral public interest in building material and 
its construction uses. Tribute was also. paid 
to the University of Colorado for its valuable 
and practical aid to the lumber industry in the 
Mountain States territory in its research work. 

“The greatest direct good to the retail 
lumber dealer,” said Mr. Iden, “after he has 
had the opportunity to attend the annual 
meeting, is to be had from district meetings, 
where the real difficulties peculiar to the 
dealers in that particular territory can be 
better discussed and working plans outlined 
to remedy them.” 

Home modernizing was discussed by the 
speaker, who called attention to the fact 
that this phase of the lumber business was 
thoroughly discussed at the recent business 
conference called by President Hoover. He 
further remarked that after the recent stock 
depression, conditions were gradually get- 
ting back to normal, and that “money has 
come back home, where it belongs.” 

The slogan, “Back Again to Wood,” fea- 
tured by the lumber associations and large 
dealers, must be kept ever present before 
the public, President Iden emphasized as he 
concluded his address. 

Secretary T. J. Vincent, of Denver, Colo., 
presented his report, calling particular at- 
tention to the work of the association in 
conducting local group meetings at Chey- 
enne, Wray, Yuma, La Junta, and the two- 
day session at Albuquerque, N. M. He also 
spoke of the survey conducted by the Bureau 
of Business and Government Research of 
the University of Colorado during the last 
year. The attention of the members of the 
association was called to the work being 
done in an effort to get more equitable 
freight rates from the Pacific coast to the 
Mountain States territory. 








Modernizing the Home 


The first general discussion was opened by 
Don McNeal, of the Denver Home Modern- 
izing Bureau, who spoke on “Home Mod- 
ernizing,” treating the subject from the 
standpoint of the individual dealer. He 
brought out the fact that although in Den- 
ver support had been difficult to obtain, the 
results accomplished had been great. 

Following are some of the conditions ex- 
isting today which are necessarily of great 
importance to lumber dealers, and must 
cause them to sit up and take notice: 


1. Home interest and home consciousness 


have dropped and been replaced by desire for 
luxuries. 


2. Resistance has been set up in the man 


who wishes to modernize through lack of 
co-operation within the industry. 

38. After-war shortage in homes has been 
satisfied, but not from the standpoint of mod- 
ern homes. 

4. Of 20,000,000 homes in the United States, 
12,000,000 need modernizing. This equals a 
twenty year new house building program. 

5. In 12,000,000 homes wiring and fixtures 
are obsolete; 2,000,000 homes are not wired 
for electricity. 

6. In 8,000,000 homes, bathrooms are ob- 
solete; 12,000,000 people in cities over 10,000 
have no bathrooms at all. 

7. In Denver, twice as many new buildings 
have been built as were needed for the in- 
crease in population. 

8. The recent financial upheaval has so up- 
set the mortgage market that for the next 
nine months the lumberman must look for 
markets needing only small financing. 


“Modernizing is not justified,” said Mr. 
McNeal, “unless the value is increased be- 
yond the original value plus the cost of the 
work, and this depends upon proper financ- 
ing, architectural design and supervision, and 
proper survey of the situation by a compe- 
tent man. In order to provide this protec- 
tion, and to be able to offer a complete serv- 
ice to the prospect, some organization must 
be formed, even if that organization con- 
tains only one experienced man. Money 
spent on unsupervised remodeling is often 
wasted, and such re- 
modeling results only 
in remuddling.” 

Mr. McNeal ended 
the discussion by mak- 
ing three recommen- 
dations, taking into 
consideration the ac- 





T. J. VINCENT, 
Denver, Colo.; 


Re-elected Secretary 
of Association 





tual conditions which 
exist, and basing his 
conclusions on an 
abundance of actual 
personal experience 
and __ investigation, 
gained principally in 
the formation of the 
Denver bureau. The recommendations are as 
follows: 

1. The necessity of recognizing the present 
money market, and the increased tendency 
toward an overbuilt housing situation. 

2 If a concentrated effort is directed 
toward modernizing at this time, it will tend 
to place new home building on a normal 
basis in the future. 

3. The solution for this problem is the 
formation of a modernizing bureau in each 
city regardless of size. Small groups must 
be brought together and the lumberman must 
start it. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The Thursday afternoon program was 
opened by an address by M. M. Schayer, 
president of the Bankers’ Building & Loan 
Association, whose subject was “Some Facts 
Concerning 1930 Business.” 

A discussion on “Unit Bidding or Lump 
Sum Bidding” was opened by Paul Spencer, 





Ls 


of the R. E. Spencer Lumber Co., of Den- 
ver. Mr. Spencer stated that in his opinion 
the elimination of lump sum bidding was an 
important problem which must be consid- 
ered by lumbermen. He cited the resoly- 
tion adopted by the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at the recent meeting 
in Chicago, opposing the practice of lump 
sum bidding. The speaker pointed out the 
evils of the system, under which, he believes, 
the dealer in most cases is in a position to 
lose more than he gains. It must be elimi- 
nated so that the retail dealer may be in a 
position to make some profits. 

Prof. Elmore Peterson, of the University 
of Colorado, talked on “The Urge to 
Merge.” Prof. Peterson, who was remem- 
bered for his address of last year at the 
convention, proceeded to give valuable and 
interesting statistics on the various aspects 
of modern economic and business conditions, 
He brought out the fact that while farmers 
of the country have sought relief by govern- 
mental action, business men of the country 
have sought relief through self help, and this 
attitude is naturally expressing itself in 
large and, to many people, dangerous mer- 
gers. 

Thomas C. Hurst, of the Arvada Lumber 
Co., from his position as a director, brought 
to the convention “The Need of a National 
Association.” 

Mr. Hurst called the attention of the mem- 
bers to the various functions and actions of 
the National association with especial refer- 
ence to legislative matters, such as the 
Standard State Lien Act, and traffic and 
transportation problem as handled through 
the national organization’s contact in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A report on the organ‘zation meeting of 
the merchandising council of the National 
retailers’ association held in Chicago on Jan. 
8, 1930, was then read and explained by Mr. 
Hurst. The speaker, in conclusion, called 
upon the members of the local association 
to support their national organization, by 
increasing their membership, and _ thereby 
funds for the work of the national associa- 
tion. 

A committee of three members was ap- 
pointed to work out a plan by which 
dues to the local association might be raised 
to enable a larger appropriation to be made 
to the national association. 


President Iden announced committee ap- 
pointments as follows: 

Nominating—W. R. Grier, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
chairman; Willard Reid, Fort Morgan; R. Cc. 
Todd, La Junta; W. C. Kurtz, Grand Junction; 
William Wallrich, Alamosa; E. B. Humphreys, 
Raton, N. M. 

Resolutions—Fred Crissey, Colorado Springs, 
chairman; I. F. Downer, Denver; R. E. Spen- 
cer, Denver. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The Friday morning session was opened 
by Otto Hartwig, representing the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash., who discussed “How to Avoid Paint 
Failures on Exterior of Houses.” This talk 
was accompanied by stereopticon views taken 
in various sections of the country. 

Mr. Hartwig brought out the fact that 
while lumbermen are nearly always held to 
account for paint failures, in the great ma- 
jority of instances the blame must be lai 
either to the painter or to the constructor. 
An explanation of the work of the West 
Coast association to correct these evils, and 
attempt to ascertain their causes, was given 
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d|/Mountain States Retailers’ Meeting 


- of | Analyzing Store Conditions Were Also Discussed 


by the speaker, who told of the activities of 
the last two years along these lines. An 
explanation of the proper building methods 
used to correct these evils concluded the 
address. ; 

Dr. Don C. Sowers, secretary of the Bu- 
reau of Business and Government Research 
of the University of Colorado, told of “Re- 
search Activities of Interest to Lumber 
Dealers.” At the beginning of his talk he 
outlined the work in the following three 
groups: 1. Cost of doing business; 2. Store 
analysis; 3. Cost of carrying goods. 

Dr. Sowers accompanied his lecture with 
several charts designed to present in a 
clearer manner the actual figures in a typical 
yard. In discussing the cost of doing busi- 
ness, he stressed the fact the customers who 
trade at the retail store should determine 
what the price range of the merchandise in 
the store should be. 


Analyzing Store Conditions 


He advised that all lumbermen should de- 
vote a part of their time to an analysis of 
store conditions along the lines of a bulletin 
issued by the department and printed in the 
Nov. 30, 1929, issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. The speaker explained the inven- 
tory method of ascertaining carrying costs, 
and stressed the fact that carrying costs 
must include such items as interest, rent, 
heat, light, taxes, and expense of storing 
goods. He pointed out that the, cost of do- 
ing business in an average lumber yard is 25 
percent of the total net sales, of which 10 
percent may be considered as carrying costs, 
and 15 percent as selling costs. 

The value of such an audit to the indi- 
vidual dealer lies in the fact that it will. en- 
able the dealer to answer the following ques- 
tions, which are essential if he is to conduct 
his business economically: 

1. Is stock simplification needed, and how 
far should it be carried? 

2. Will it pay to concentrate on one brand 
or kind or should two or more lines be car- 
ried? 

3. Which is more profitable—this adver- 
tised line or one which is not advertised? 

4. Where should prices be increased, and 
where reduced to produce more profit? 

5. What lines should be featured in adver- 
tising and displays? 

6. When should a certain line be discon- 
tinued? 

In conclusion, Dr. Sowers brought out the 
fact that the old order of siip-shod, unscien- 
tific retailing is passing, and in its place 
there is developing a science of merchandis- 
ing, 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


On Friday afternoon the session was 
opened by Norman Black, of the P. J. 
Black Lumber Co., Cheyenne, Wyo., who 
led a dicussion on “Selling the Finished 
Product.” The speaker pointed out what 
lumbermen might expect from the future 
based on architectural predictions covering 
the next fifteen years. He summed up his 
talk by asking the question: “Why should 
the lumber dealer sell raw material when the 
Customer and home-owner wants the fin- 
ished product?” 

In a discussion of “Trade Practice Con- 
ferences,” C. W. Richardson of the Sterling 
Lumber & Investment Co., Denver, Colo., 
Pointed out the valuable work such confer- 
ences accomplish through the Federal Trade 
ommission in stamping out such bad prac- 
tices as price discrimination and the like. 





Representing the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Dr. Paul Ivey dis- 
cussed “Modern Methods of Selling Lum- 
ber.” In a very forceful manner, he pointed 
out that the lumber industry when consid- 
ered in the light of merchandising principles 
differed from no other industry, that the old 
elements of supply and demand were always 
in force, and that the only opportunity to 
accomplish better results was to change one 
or the other of these two. 


Better Methods of Selling Lumber 


He named the following four principles as 
essential in good merchandising, namely: 
(1) Find out what the customer needs, (2) 
make what he needs, (3) tell the customer 
you have it, and then (4) sell it. In eluci- 
dating these principles the speaker stressed 
the fact that the modern business man can 
not sit back and wait for the customers to 
come in, that he must create a want in his 
community bv his own initiative, and in 
order to create this want he must create 
sympathy and friendship among his cus- 
tomers. 

In conclusion, Dr. Ivey emphasized that 
the modern salesman in the lumber industry 
must take the value out of the merchandise 
itself, and put it in the customers’ heads. 
because people do not see what they look 
at; they see what they are educated to 
look at. 

The Friday afternoon program came to a 
close with a speech on the “Cost of Doing 
a Retail Coal Business,” by C. W. Gamble. 
manager of the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., 
Boise, Idaho. Mr. 
Gamble based his fig- 
ures on several years’ 
experience in the coal 
business, during 
which he sold more 
than 750,000 tons of 
coal. 





GEORGE HARRIS, 
Loveland, Colo.; 


Director 
District No. 1 





It was voted to in- 
crease _ association 
dues $3 a year for the 
next two years in or- 
der to give more 
financial (support to 
the national organiza- 
tion. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: 

President—R. M. Mudgett, 
Lumber Co., Greeley, Colo. 

Vice president for Colorado—R. C. Todd, 
La Junta Trading Co., La Junta. 

Vice president for Wyoming — Norman 
Black, P. J. Black Lumber Co., Cheyenne. 

Vice president for New Mexico—A. E. 
Monteith, Clayton. 

Directors—District No. 1, George Harris, 
Loveland, Colo.; District No. 2, W. F. Marker, 
Colorado Springs; District No. 3, C. D. Aldrich, 
Meeker, Colo.; District No. 4, C. C. Mumma, 
Farmington, N. M.; District No. 5, W. A. 
Fults, Laramie, Wyo.; District No. 6, C. W. 
Carscallon, Les Vegas, N. M. 


SATURDAY MORNING 





Boise-Payette 


Saturday morning a meeting of the new 


board of directors was held. The group meet- 


ing proposition was discussed at consider- 


able length and it was 
voted that this means 
of keeping association 
members closer  to- 
gether during the year 
was a very worth- 
while plan and it was 
decided to continue 
this program, to a 
greater extent than 
during the last year. 

Another matter that 
came up was the elec- 
tion of a_ secretary 
and treasurer for 1930. 
T. J. Vincent, who 
has so_ successfully 
held the secretary’s position for a number of 
years, was reelected to the office. Jay T. 
Chapin, Chapin Lumber Co., Aurora, Colo., 
was also reelected treasurer. 


Entertainment Features 


Thursday evening a Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tion was held at 6 o’clock, while at 8 o’clock 
an entertainment of vaudeville and dancing 
was featured. 

Friday noon a convention luncheon was 
held in one of the large dining rooms of the 
hotel. A vocal selection was rendered by 
Mrs. John Conne, which was followed by 
an address entitled “Playing the Game,” by 
Henry R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, Mo., sec- 
retary of Hoo-Hoo. Another vocal selec- 
tion by Gene Wright came next with the 
noon program ending with an address by 
Omar E. Garwood, a Denver attorney. 

Friday evening at the hotel the annual 
Denver Knot Hole Club banquet and enter- 
tainment for the delegates and their ladies 
was given. The event was one of the most 
successful entertainment features ever held 
and was attended by 830 people. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 

E. B. Humphreys, Raton Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Raton, N. M.: Business last 
year in our section was about the same as 
the year before and that business is slow. 
Just what the present year will be is rather 
difficult to predict. 

T. J. Galloway, Boise-Payette Lumber Co., 
Eaton, Colo.: Business in 1929 was better 
than the year before, but early frosts caus- 
ing around 25 percent of the sugar beet crop 
to be frozen in the ground this fall, served 
to hold back business to some extent: I think 
1930 will be a better business year than last 
year. 

W. R. Grier, Grier Lumber Co., Cheyenne, 
Wyo.: Last year’s business was fair, although 
it was not as good as 1928. It was a good 
year just the same and the outlook for the 
present year is fairly bright. 

George Harris, Harris Lumber Co., Love- 
land, Colo.: Business is quiet in our section 
just now due to the fact that 15 percent of 
the sugar beet crop is frozen in the ground 
and also on account of cold weather which is 
affecting building. Last year was a fair year 
in the Loveland district and 1930 will prob- 
ably be at least as good. 

Cc. H. Humsaker, Home Lumber Co., Fort 
Morgan, Colo.: Business should pick up dur- 
ink the present year although the fact that 
30 percent of the sugar beet crop in our dis- 
trict is frozen in the ground, will of course, 
have its affect on business in the Fort Mor- 
gan region. 





CLARENCE IDEN, 
East Las Vegas, 
N. M.; 


Retiring President 





THE CARNEGIE Foundation has _ granted 
$30,000 to the Society of American Foresters 
for a survey of forest education. Its purpose is 
to strengthen the training of professional for- 
esters and is prompted by the scarcity of com- 
petent men in this profession. 
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Northwestern Dealers Begin Annual 
Modernization of Homes and Farm Buildings Offers Large 


MANNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 21.—The fortieth 
annual convention of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association opened this afternoon 
with an attendance of dealers which practically 
filled the big assembly hall of the Municipal 
Auditorium, in which all sessions are to be 
held. The immense exhibition hall on a lower 
floor is crowded with perhaps the largest and 
most varied array of displays ever made at 
a retail lumbermen’s convention. 


Preceding the formal opening of the con- 
vention, the motion picture “Dealers and Dol- 
lars” was shown, with explanatory remarks by 
William Rochford, secretary Lumber Credit 
Corporation, Minneapolis and St. Paul. This 
film, which is being shown at a number of the 
leading retail conventions, depicts a series of 
twenty-five or more problems that occur in the 
daily routine of an average lumber yard, and 
show the development of an ordinary, old-style 
lumberman of the “order-taker” variety into an 
aggressive modern-minded lumber merchant, 
imbued with the idea of co-operation with his 
fellow dealers, and of creative rather than com- 
petitive selling. 

After a number of vocal selections by the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Male Quartet, Presi- 
dent L. L. Schaaf, of the Merrill-Schaaf Lum- 
ber Co., Pierre, S. D., presented Mayor W. F. 
Kunze, who extended the official welcome of 
the city. The mayor spoke of the great value 
of co-operation as exemplified by such organ- 
izations as the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. He referred, also, to the need exist- 
ing in the Northwest for more and improved 
farm buildings. 


Address of the President 


President Schaaf then formally expressed his 
high appreciation of the privilege that had 
been his during the last year of serving the 
great Northwestern association, with its 
splendid history of four decades. He al- 
luded to the faithful service rendered the 
organization by W. H. Badeaux, who acted 
as its efficient secretary for 7 years, resign- 
ing during the last year to accept an im- 
portant sales position in a field allied with 
the retail lumber business. “Through Mr. 
Badeaux’s tireless efforts, your association 
is in wonderful condition,” said President 
Schaaf, “and we wish him all the success 
possible in his new field. 


“Your board of directors feels that in 
electing Ormie C. Lance to fill the position 
of secretary, a wise choice was made,” he 
continued. “With his past experience of 
nearly five. years as assistant secretary of 
our association and two years as secretary 
of the Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association, he is well fitted for the duties 
of that position.” 

The president proceeded to a discussion 
of some of the practical problems confront- 
ing the lumber dealer today, saying: 


We must all realize that the lumber yard 
of today is a vastly different sort of establish- 
ment from that of former years. There was 
a time when the lumber yard carried nothing 
but lumber and millwork, while today it is 
in fact a building material store. As lum- 
bermen we have been inclined to look upon 
certain building material items as side lines 
to our business. It is my opinion, however, 
that where there is a public demand for a 
certain type of material we as building ma- 
terial merchants are the logical distributers 
ef that material, and we should not regard 
any important item in our yards as a side 
line, but should determine to merchandise 
all items according to modern, approved 
methods, bearing in mind that every item 
should carry its proportionate share of the 


Note: A report of the Wednesday 
afternoon and Thursday sessions of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
annual convention will appear in the 
Feb. 1 issue of the American LUMBER- 
MAN.—EpIrTor. 





cost and deliver its proportionate share of the 
profits. 

President Schaaf made a plea for har- 
mony and co-operation throughout the in- 
dustry, saying that all factors of the indus- 
try should realize their community of 
interest and work in harmony. “The manu- 
facturer, dealer, contractor and customer all 
have an interest in the stability and prog- 
ress of our business,” said he. “Our inter- 
ests are identical and I hope that a better 
spirit of co-operation among these factors 
will characterize our future activities, re- 
sulting in what I choose to call a ‘merger 
of interests.’” 

Mr. Schaaf alluded to the change in the 
buying habits of the American public in 
recent years and the trend toward expendi- 
ture of an undue proportion of the consum- 
ers’ dollar for pleasures and luxuries of va- 
rious sorts. “It seems to me,” said he, “that 
manufacturers, wholesalers, dealers and con- 
tractors should unite in a campaign to focus 
public attention on the need for our goods 
and thus win back the proportion of the 
consumer’s dollar which justly belongs to us.” 

He deemed the recent collapse of the 
stock market a circumstance which should 
benefit the lumber dealer, on the ground that 
the small investor has learned a valuable 
lesson and should in the future be more in- 
clined to conservative investmenis such as 
homes and other permanent buildings. He 
urged that business clubs, as well as other 
civic organizations and citizens generally, 
do all that they can to help spread the gos- 
pel of home owning. 
will be the beneficiaries,” said he, “and should 
furnish the incentive for inaugurating a na- 
tionwide campaign for home ownership.” 

Laying down the principle that better 
profits on the farm means better profits for 
the lumberman, President Schaaf urged that 
dealers join hands to help the farmer and 
give him every aid in the direction of bet- 
ter farming and better profits. “I am 
pleased to say that I have seen many evi- 
dences,” said he, “of disposition on the part 
of manufacturers and dealers in lumber and 
building materials to assist the farmer to 
diversify his business, improve his facilities 
for hog raising, poultry raising, dairying 
etc.. so as to materially increase his net 
income and make it continuous the year 
round. The lumber dealer can play a very 
important part in this program by consult- 
ing with his farmer customers concerning 
new and improved methods of farming. 
“Farm diversification means new and better 
buildings and fences and creates a splendid 
demand for our merchandise.” 


Mr. Schaaf said the dealers must realize 
that their original lumber market is gone. 
By “original” demand was meant the need 
for lumber for building up the villages and 
cities that followed the advent of the rail- 
roads. The dealer’s market today is confined 
to a few new buildings and a fair volume 
of replacement and remodeling. 

I am firmly convinced, continued Mr. Schaaf, 
that too little attention has been paid to the 
field of modernization. I am convinced that 
we have a very ripe market in that field. As 
I drive through the villages and cities in the 


“We as lumbermen’ 


——— 


Northwest I am much impressed by the fact 
that a large majority of the homes and farm 
buildings are antiquated and sadly in need of 
modernization. If lumbermen would adopt the 
practice of suggesting to the home owner 
and the farmer that his buildings can be 
made uptodate at small expense a very fine 
volume of business can be created in every 
community in the Northwest. 


In closing, Mr. Schaaf emphasized the 
fact that this is truly an age of merchandis- 
ing. The initiative of the buyer has almost 
ceased to be a factor. Aside from the bare 
necessities of life every sale made today js 
a result of well-planned merchandising 
campaigns, in which personal solicitation js 
a very essential element. The lumberman 
must recognize this fact and adopt methods 
that are in harmony therewith. Failure to 
do so will, said Mr. Schaaf, result in such 
a tremendous shrinkage of sales as to wipe 
out all profits in the retail lumber business, 
He confidently held out the hope, how- 
ever, that by the adoption of modern meth- 


_ ods of merchandising, linked with a rational 


plan of financial assistance, dealers may 
greatly increase their sales and receive a 
profit upon investment of capital and labor 
fully commensurate with the service which 
they render to their communities. 


Retailer Delivers Original Poem 

An original poem embodying a stirring 
appeal to association loyalty and service, 
coniposed and recited with dramatic effect 
by S. Q. (“The Squeal”) French, of the 
French Lumber Co., Hawarden, Iowa, was 
the next feature. Mr. French, who because 
of his annual poetical contribution has come 
to be styled “the Poet Laureate of the 
Northwestern,” prefaced his recital with the 
following interesting reminiscence: 

“At one of the early conventions of this 
great organization, a side trip was made to 
Duluth, Cloquet and some of the northern 
Minnesota lumber mills, When the party 
reached Cloquet, they saw a fellow driving 
down the street with a lone jackass hitched 
to a buggy. They conceived the novel idea 
of buying the jack, which they did, and 
when they reached Duluth, they paraded 
him up and down the streets labeled, “The 
Lumberjack. This jackass was brought 
back to Minneapolis and was pensioned here 
for a number of years. 

“My father, being a member of the party 
of lumbermen which made that trip, and 
being his son, I suppose that, in the terms 
of Senator Moses, I am one of the ‘Sons 
of wild jackasses’ roaming these middle 
Western States. It is to these lumberjacks 
of old, and the other pioneers who have 
preceded us. that I dedicate this little fea- 
ture.” Mr. French then read the poem, as 
follows: 

“Porty Years of Success” 
Forty years ago this month was born a help- 

ful plan, . 

To give relief and profit to every lumberman, 

And through the years, the pioneers have 
builded just so strong 

That we boost the old “Northwestern” and 
are happy to belong. 


Forty years is quite a space in the lifetime 
of a man, - 

To carry on a business at a profit if he can. 

Dreams and plans have been visionized and 
actually taken form. 

This great Northwest has forged ahead and 
we've all withstood the storm. 


Many men have passed beyond, their memory 
lingers on, 

We think of what they did for us and battles 
that they won; 
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Some pioneers are with us still, though their 
ranks are few, 

But those of us who carry on will see the 
fight clear through. 


Each year for forty years we've met, each 
year we show a gain, 

‘Til now three thousand lumber yards are 
members of this chain. 

Still on we build, still on we grow, our mot- 
to: “Get your price’; 

Progressive merchants at the helm, no others 
can suffice. 


Many changes have occurred since the “North- 
western” began, 

Old methods have been thrown aside while 
new ones have been planned; 

The lumber center moved out West; 
problems by the score; . 

The lumber yard will be passé, we'll have the 
lumber store. 


new 


We'll carry on to greater heights, new plans 
to put across, 

Keep always building onward; show a profit, 
not a loss. 

Success is ours, but grasp it; thanks to forty 
years of work 

Of pioneers who planned ahead and didn’t 
flinch or shirk. 


And as we look ahead we see a larger goal 
for all, 

If we will be progressive and always heed 
the call; 

Conditions now are changing with a safer 
trend again, 

Kind Providence will favor us if we but toil 
like men. 


So forty years have passed and made a his- 
tory supreme. 

And we are gathered here today to act, not 
merely dream. 

Awake! Awake! and heed the call! 
to carry on; 

We have received a heritage, and forty years 
have gone. 


It’s time 


Secretary Ormie C. Lance announced that 
the report of the year’s activities was being 
printed and would be mailed to all members 
within a few days. 


Speaks on “Teamwork That Counts” 


Secretary J. F. Bryan, of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association, Chicago, 
was the next speaker, his subject being ““Team- 
work That Counts.” He paid tribute to the 
pioneers in association work, who, he said, had 
builded better than they knew, and whose work 
has made the path easier for the present and 
succeeding generations of retail lumbermen. 

“I remember the lumber yard of forty years 
ago, when your association as well as my own 
had its birth,” said Mr. Bryan, “and I assure 
you that it was a dismal sort of place. We are 
in a new era. In the old days our competition 
was from other dealers in our own line. Now 
our strongest competition comes from other in- 
dustries which are seeking to get the custom- 
er’s dollar for luxuries and pleasures rather 
than for the prime essential of a home. We 
must meet this competition in every honorable 
Way. We must go out and create building and 
modernizing business. We have more justifica- 
tion for aggressive, creative selling than any 
other business on earth, because we are selling 
that which is most essential of all—the home.” 

The speaker rapped those who place home 
ownership on a strictly economic basis and 
claim that it is cheaper to rent a home than 
to own it. “Persons using that argument have 
a very inadequate conception of the home,” 
said Mr. Bryan, adding that a home is not 
Primarily a financial investment, but rather an 
Investment in character, citizenship and the 
higher things of life. 


The Illinois secretary said there is today no 
less need for co-operation than when the pio- 
neers founded the existing associations. He 
said that he disliked the term “competitors” as 
applied to fellow dealers, and preferred to call 
them “neighbors.” He also said that dealers 
should participate in civic activities and criti- 
cized the dealer who stands aloof from com- 
munity and association activities though will- 
ing to share in the benefits of such endeavor. 

The last speaker on the Tuesday afternoon 
program was Dr. Paul W. Ivey, merchandis- 
ing counsel, who is speaking at some of the 
larger retail conventions, under the auspices of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, on salesmanship as related to the lumber 
business. 

Dr. Ivey said that he wanted to take the 
mystery out of merchandising—that really there 
is no mystery about it. In every business there 
are just two factors—demand and supply. The 
retailer can not control the supply—that is the 
manufacturer’s function—but he can by inten- 
sive selling increase the demand. He must go 
out and create business—it will not come to 











P. W. IVEY, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Talked on Salesman- 

ship 


L. L. SCHAAP, 
Pierre, S. D.; 


President of Associa- 
tion 


him. Some dealers, said the speaker, do not like 
that idea, They had rather sit in their offices. 
They are, in short “just order takers—not 1930 
merchandisers.” 


Principles of Merchandising 


The speaker laid down what he termed “the 
four principles of merchandising,” as follows: 

1—Find out what people need (not what 
they want—there’s a difference.) 


2.—Provide what you know they need. 
3.—Tell them about it. 
4.—Sell it to them. 


He realized that these principles would not 
“work themselves,” and that practice is essen- 
tial, just as in acquiring proficiency in music 
or any other art. He said that lumber manu- 
facturers realize that they have been making 
too much lumber for the existing demand, so 
they have set out to increase the demand 
through a great nationwide advertising and 
trade promotion campaign. 

They have discovered, also, said the speaker, 
that one reason why the consumption of lum- 
ber has fallen off is that, because of substitu- 
tion of grades and the “palming off” of in- 
ferior lumber upon unsuspecting home build- 
ers, with resulting dissatisfaction in use, the 





al Review of Merchandising Problems 
Market—Must Use Up-to-date Sales Methods to Develop It 


public, or at least many potential users, have 
become suspicious of lumber and have turned 
to other materials. He showed how the grade- 
marking of lumber is designed to meet that 
situation. 

As practical illustrations of how the dealer 
can create business he cited the need for im- 
plement sheds to protect, valuable farm ma- 
chinery, saying that laboratory tests had proved 
that machinery that is exposed to the weather 
lasts only seven years, against twelve years if 
protected, Hoghouses and other farm buildings 
also were mentioned as sources for new busi- 
ness. 

The attendance prize for the day was won 
by P. E. Bingham, Geddes, S. D 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 22.—A successful 
innovation in retailer convention sessions was 
a breakfast meeting and roundtable discussion 
on financing the building of homes, held in the 
Curtis Hotel at 8 o’clock Wednesday morning. 
The great interest felt in this subject was 
shown by the presence at that early hour of 
85 dealers. The discussion was led by Oscar 
Lampland, of the Lampland Lumber Co., St. 
Paul. A number of other dealers participated 
in the questions and remarks. Mr. Lampland 
said that he believed every lumber and building 
material dealer should adopt installment sell- 
ing, as he thought it to be sound and a means 
for materially increasing the dealers’ business. 
“You will find,” said he, “that when you grant 
installment payments it usually removes the 
sale from severe competitive channels and al- 
lows you to make a reasonable profit on such 
sales. Our experience has been that our losses 
on installments properly granted are less than 
on the open account method.” 

The Wednesday forenoon session of the 
convention proper was turned over to the 
Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, 
F,. H. Henry, Belle Plaine, Iowa, president of 
that organization, presiding. 

[Report of this convention to be continued 
in next week’s issue.] 


Plans for Better Credit Methods 


St. Paut, Minn., Jan. 20.—George M. 
Stewart, president of the G. M. Stewart Lum- 
ber Co., was elected president of the Lumber 
Credit Corporation at its annual meeting last 
week. The corporation was formed three 
months ago to supervise the credit operations 
of lumber dealers. Other officers chosen by 
the directors were: L. E. Streater, president 
of the L. E. Streater Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
first vice president; Oscar Lampland, Lamp- 
land Lumber Co., St. Paul, second vice presi- 
dent; William Rochford, secretary and attor- 
ney; R. O. Sewall, treasurer and assistant 
secretary. 

The directors elected by the stockholders ‘in 
their annual balloting were: A. M. Melone, 
Melone-Bovey Lumber Co., Minneapolis; L. E. 
Streater, Mr. Lampland; Alex H. Simons, 
Simons Lumber Co., Minneapolis; Z. L. Hutch- 
inson, Reserve Supply Co., St. Paul; G. M. 
Stewart; W. A. King, Thompson Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis; Joseph Stanton, W. C. Stanton 
Lumber Co., St. Paul; Charles Stark, Fred 
Hedstrom Lumber Co., Minneapolis; A. G. 
Moosbrugger, Villaume Box & Lumber Co., St. 
Paul. 

The corporation, in co-operation with organ- 
izations in the construction and building sup- 
plies industries throughout the country, will 
carry out in 1930 a carefully planned campaign 
to eliminate inefficient credit methods in the 
lumber trade of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
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Canadian Lumbermen Start Trade Extension 


Plan Outlined at Twenty-second Annual and Given Full Approval—Pine, 
Spruce and Hardwood Groups Make Recommendations 


Orrawa, Onrt., Jan. 20.—Trade extension was 
the main feature of the program at the 
twenty-second annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Lumbermen’s Association, held in the 
Chateau Laurier, here, on Jan. 14, 15 and 16. 
The attendance at the convention was lar- 
ger than at any previous meeting. 

The first day was devoted to meetings of 
the white pine, hardwood and spruce groups. 
The white pine meetings were presided over 
by James L, Crane of the Hope Lumber 
Co., Bridgeburg, Ont. A. E. Clark, To- 
ronto, presided over the hardwood meetings, 
and G. P. Burchill, South Nelson, N. B., 
over the spruce meetings. 

The Wednesday morning session was 
opened by President E. R. Bremner, of Ot- 
tawa, and in his annual address he submit- 
ted some interesting statistics regarding 
lumber production and consumption during 
the last two years. The approximate pro- 
duction of lumber in Canada in 1929 was 
the same as in 1928, namely, 4,236,000,000 
feet. The 1927 production was 4,098,000,000 
feet, and the 1926 production 4,186,000,000 
feet. These figures do not include lath, 
shingles etc. 

The export and domestic distribution in 
1929 was 47 percent export and 53 percent 
domestic, against 45 percent export and 55 
percent domestic in 1928, and 53 percent ex- 
port and 47 percent domestic in 1927. 

In 1928 the United States took 72 percent 
of Canada’s lumber exports, the United 
Kingdom 11 percent, Japan and China 12 
percent, Australia and New Zealand 2 per- 
cent, all others 3 percent. The statistics 
show the importance of the United States 
market to Canadian manufacturers, although 
Canada’s lumber exports to the United 
States represented only 4 percent or 5 per- 
cent of the total consumption of that coun- 
try. The steadily decreasing volume of 
Canada’s lumber exports suggested an in- 
crease in efforts to promote greater domes- 
tic consumption. 

Canada’s imports of lumber from the 
United States in 1928 totalled 243,041,000 
feet, of which 143,900,000 feet were soft 
woods, and 99,141,000 feet were hardwoods. 

President Bremner devoted the conclud- 
ing portion of his address to an outline of 
the trade extension situation which was to 
come definitely before the association for 
discussion. He urged all members to get 
behind the proposal. 


Report of Secretary 


Secretary R. L. Sargant in his annual re- 
port dealt with various subjects of interest 
to the association, including: Membership, 
arbitration, collections and credits, sales 
tax, tariff and taxation, and production and 
consumption statistics, Regarding the pro- 
duction and consumption statistics, Secre- 
tary Sargant reported that these had been 
prepared by the association for 1929 from 
information secured from the members of 
the association. He believed that inside of 
a year or two, the association would be 
able to perfect the system of gathering these 
statistics so that they would become of 
much value to the industry. 

The report of the honorary treasurer, R, 
G. Cameron, was presented and approved. 

The report of the transportation depart- 
ment was presented by R. L. Sargant, man- 
ager, and dealt with its work in a number 
of important lines, such as checking rail- 
way freight bills, handling freight over- 
charge claims, making investigations for 


members, quoting rates, 
rates, negotiating 
rangements etc. 
Wednesday afternoon was devoted to a 
visit to the Dominion Government Forest 
Products Laboratories, where the lumber- 
men were welcomed by Charles Stewart, 
Dominion minister of the interior; E. 
Finlayson, director of forestry, and T, A. 
McElhanney, superintendent of the Forest 
Products Laboratories. Addresses were de- 


arranging new 
regarding stop-off ar- 


livered by Messrs. Stewart, McElhanney, 
Finlayson and several members of the staff 
of the laboratories. 


Trade Extension Approved 


On Thursday morning, and for much of 
the Thursday afternoon session, the asso- 
ciation devoted itself to a discussion of the 
proposed trade extension campaign. A re- 
port was submitted by A. C. Manbert, of 
Toronto, stated that 
a committee appointed 
at the 1929 convention 
had met, made sur- 
veys of the probable 
financial support avail- 
able, had discussed de- 








G. P. BURCHILL, 
South Nelson, B. C.; 
Elected President 


tails of organization; 
personnel and desir- 
able procedure had 
been considered, and 
manufacturers ha d 
been solicited for 
support of the move- 
ment. 

The directors reported their idea of pro- 
cedure as including (a) a consolidation and 
clarifying of interest so as to awaken and 
stimulate within all branches of the indus- 
try a passion for the general good; (b) to 
obtain the co-operation of all collateral 
trades and factors; (c) by research, educa- 
tion and propaganda, to discover, codify and 
disseminate information as to the essential 
integrities and values of lumber; to recover 
and broaden its legitimate fields of use; (d) 
to attack and destroy heresies, misstate- 
ments, and wilful pervertions of competing 
products and substitutes. 

After referring in outline to the charac- 
teristics and marketing procedure of lum- 
ber, the report summarized the various fac- 
tors and affiliations that might be included 
in the direction and support of the movement 
for trade extension. These included the Ca- 
nadian Lumbermen’s Association, Montreal 
and Toronto Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
associations, Ontario, Montreal and Prov- 
ince of Quebec Retail Lumber Dealers’ as- 
sociations, and New Brunswick Forest Pro- 


R. L. SARGANT, 
Ottawa, Ont.; 


Re-elected Secretary- 
Manager 





ducts’ Association, all of which were classj- 
fied as “sponsors.” The Dominion depart. 
ment of forestry and the departments of 
lands and forests of the various Provinces 
were classified by the report as “patrons” 
Co-operation would be expected from Do. 
minion and provincial governmental depart- 
ments using or influencing the use of lum. 
ber; governmental and _ university forest 
products laboratories; public and private as- 
sociations interested in the perpetuation of 
the forest products industry; railway and 
transportation companies, because of their 
interest in the extension of freight traffic 
in lumber; architects, construction engineers 
and their associations; associations of car- 
penters and builders. 

Contributors to the movement would be 
lumber manufacturers of Canada, who 
would be asked to contribute for a period 
of five years on the basis of 5 cents a thou- 
sand feet of their annual cut—shingles to 
be counted 10 to 1, lath 5 to 1; wholesalers 
on the basis of 1 cent a thousand feet of 
annual shipments; retailers, on some basis 
to be worked out subsequently as decided 
upon by their associations; box shook manu- 
facturers, flooring manufacturers, other lum- 
ber products’ manufacturers and distribu- 
tors, and special contributions from other 
associations. 


Administration of Movement 


Dealing with administration, the report 
said that the movement would be under the 
general direction of the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association. Its conduct would be 
vested in a committee, the composition of 
which was roughly suggested by the re- 
port to include representatives of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers. The sec- 
retary and the treasurer would be the sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association. A manager would 
be engaged by the trade extension commit- 
tee. The head office would be located in 
Ottawa. 

The program of operation would center 
on a barrage of widely spread advertising, 
to familiarize the public with the form, style 
and merit of specific articles manufactured 
from lumber and to create a desire for their 
possession, It was reasonable to believe 
that designers, makers, engineers, architects 
and contractors, who stood in the mind of 
the buyer as experts, must be the ones to 
convince as against substitutes. This work 
would be done by personal contact and 
solicitation. 

The work of the enterprise would be along 
four chief lines, namely: (1) Personal and 
collective propaganda; (2) sectional and as- 
sociated educational and sales promotion 
campaigns for building, financing etc.; (3) 
research and technical intelligence; (4) cen- 
tral, sectional, and individual publicity. 

Organization would be divided into cen- 
tral or managing, and field or district. 

The report then outlined in further de- 
tail the activities of the administrative organ- 
ization, which were along the well recog- 
nized lines of similar organizations already 
in successful operation in the United States. 

The main points relating to the proposed 
trade extension movement had already been 
thoroughly discussed in the meetings of the 
white pine, spruce and hardwood groups, 
each of which had expressed its approval of 
the proposal to organize a trade extension 
movement. 

A. C. Manbert concluded the report of 
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the directors on this subject by moving that 
it be adopted. A, E, Clark, Toronto, sec- 
onded the motion, and prior to its unanimous 
adoption, vigorous addresses on the subject 
were delivered by D. C. Johnston, Toronto, 
representing the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of that city; T. A. Sparks, Win- 
nipeg, representing the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association; A. R. Bock, 
Montreal, president of the Montreal Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association; L. E. 
Parent, Ste. Agathe, president of the Quebec 
Province Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; W. W. Schupner, secretary-directing 
manager of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association; F. B. Van Dusen, 
Brockville, of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; J. L. Naylor, Essex, 
president of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; Maj. J. I. Hartt, repre- 
senting the department of lands and forests 
of the Ontario government; and G. B. Van 
Blaricom, Toronto. 


Spruce Group Report 


G. P. Burchill, on behalf of the spruce 
group, then submitted a report which stated 
that the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association had requested the manufacturers 
of spruce and jackpine lumber to eliminate 
the word “cull” from their grades. The 
spruce group had approved of this and 
recommended to the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association that the spruce and jackpine 
manufacturers make a change in the names 
of their grades, effective from this date, 
using grade numbers such as 4ths, 5ths and 
6ths, to take the place of grades which were 
formerly known as “culls.” This recom- 
mendation from the spruce group was ap- 
proved by the association. The spruce group 
also submitted a recommendation that 
widths and lengths of spruce lumber be 
piled separately. This recommendation was 
also approved. 


Hardwood Group Report 


A. E. Clark on behalf of the hardwood 
group reported that its members had de- 
cided to follow up the plan already adopted 
in 1929, of securing production and market- 
ing statistics. During 1930 they intended to 
ask manufacturers of eastern Canada to sub- 
mit information as to the quantity of their 
probable cut, also the quantity of dry lumber 
on hand. These figures would be obtained 
early in the year and all manufacturers fur- 
nishing information would be given a state- 
ment showing the totals. Subsequently, 
from month to month, it was proposed to 
secure more detailed reports of actual out- 
put by kinds and grades and to furnish 
totals of this information to all producers 
who co-operated. The hardwood group 
asked the association to approve of this and 
take care of the collection and distribution 
of the information, which was unanimously 
carried. 

The general feeling was that while trade 
was fairly quiet, stocks of important lines 
were only moderate, some lines being ex- 
tremely scarce, and that it was only neces- 
sary for the manufacturers and wholesalers 
to be patient until the industrial demand 
began to make itself felt. There would be 
no justification whatever for anything in the 
nature of price reduction. 

The entertainment features of the conven- 
tion included the annual dance and supper 
on Wednesday evening, which was held in 
the ball room of the Chateau Laurier, and 
the annual banquet, also held in the ball 
room on Thursday evening. At the ban- 
quet, retiring President E. R. Bremner oc- 
cupied the chair. The chief address of the 
evening was delivered by ‘Chas. Stewart, 
minister of the interior for the Dominion 
Government. Senator George P. Graham, 
on Ont., also delivered a brief ad- 

ress. 


Election of Officers 
Officers of the association were elected as 
follows: 


President—G, Percy Burchill, South Nelson, 
N. B. 

First vice president—A. C. Manbert, To- 
ronto. 


Second’ vice 
Braeside, Ont. 


Honorary Treasurer—R. G. 


president—John S. Gillies, 


Cameron, Ot- 


tawa. 

Secretary-manager—R. L. Sargant, Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Directors (previously elected)—John  S. 


Gillies, Braeside; A. E. Clark, Toronto, Ont.; 
A. C. Manbert, Toronto, Ont.; W. G. Power, 
Quebec, Que.; G. P. Burchill, South Nelson, 
B. C.; R. E. Stocking, New York; John E. 
Booth, Burlington, Vt.; Walter M. Ross, Ot- 
tawa, Ont.; W. R. Beatty, Pembroke, Ont.; 
J. L. Crane, Bridgeburg, Ont.; A. H. Campbell, 
Montreal, Que.; J. S. Bock, Montreal, Que.; 
William E. Golding, St. John, N. B. Rufus 
E. Dickie, Stewiacke, N. S. 


Directors (newly elected)—E. R. Bremner, 
Ottawa, Ont.; W. C. Laidlaw, Toronto, Ont.; 
Brig.-Gen. J. B. White, Montreal, Que.; A. J. 
Price, Quebec, Que.; William Matheson, Ed- 
mundston, N. B.; J. B. Brankley, Chatham, 
N. B., and C. D. McNab, Waldo, B. C. 


A Hoo-Hoo concatenation, at which nine- 
teen kittens were initiated, was successfully 
carried out on the first night of the con- 
vention. E, M. Barrett, Ottawa, presided at 
the dinner, held at the Chateau Laurier. 
Addresses were delivered by Adelard Beau- 
dette, Senior Hoo-Hoo, who brought greet- 
ings from the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo; U. E. Germain, who spoke on “The 
Mission of Hoo-Hoo in the Realm of Lum- 
merdom”; and Robson Black, B.A., man- 
ager of the Canadian Forestry Association, 
who spoke on “Building Forests With Pub- 
lic Opinion”, 


Western Pennsylvania Association Optimistic 


PitrsBurGH, Pa., Jan. 21—The Western 
Pennsylvania Builders’ Supply Association held 
its eighth annual meeting here last week with 
a good attendance. 

On account of the death of his brother, 
President J. O. Yeager, of Yeagertown, was 
unable to be present, and First Vice President 
T. G. Lillo, of the Lillo Bros. Co., of Oak- 
dale, which handles lumber, presided. Mr. Lillo 
was elected president for the ensuing year. 

John W. Pattison, of the Penn Coal & Sup- 
ply Co., New Castle, was elected first vice 
president; W. R. McFarland, of the McFar- 
land Supply Co., Greenburg, treasurer, and R. 
C. McDiarmid, executive secretary, with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh. 

cers from the headquarters here of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania were in attendance at some 
of the convention sessions. 

Tuesday afternoon, G. C. Murray, of the 
National Builders’ Supply Association, spoke 
on “The National Activities,” and Col. John 
B. Rose, on “Organization and Co-operation.” 
An educational film, “Dealers and Dollars,” 
and a discussion of points raised by the speak- 
ers concluded the session. 

W. W. Campbell, of New Wilmington, Pa., 
president of the National Builders’ Supply 
Association, who served as president of the 
State association the first seven years of its 
existence, spoke at the concluding session on 
‘Right from the Shoulder.” Frank Dunning, 
of Cleveland, secretary of the National asso- 
ciation, who was a surprise visitor at this ses- 
sion, also spoke briefly, and P. W. Combs dis- 
cussed “Personality in Advertising.” Mr. 
Campbell, in his address, said in part: 

Will business be good? This is the ques- 
tion that seems to be running through the 
mind of every individual today. When asked, 


the question carries with it the inflection of 
doubt. There is no question in my mind 
about the situation. Business will be good 
but the country as a whole will not experi- 
ence much reaction to the present depression 
until late spring. 

The several conferences held by President 
Hoover in Washington developed the fact that 
the only way to offset the declining conditions 
existing in business over the country was 
for those who contemplated programs for 
new equipment, improvement and expansion 
to carry on; that the way to create business 
was to create jobs for ‘tthe wage earners, to 
take up the slack in labor conditions, to put 
money into circulation, to make it easier to 
borrow money on legitimate improvements, to 
put money into the hands of wage earners 
and laborers who spend freely. 

This could only be done by carrying on 
construction and expansion programs that 
were in the making by our railroads, public 
utilities, municipal, State and national gov- 
ernments. 

Our railroads are planning to expend a bil- 
lion dollars for new equipment, improvements 
and expansions. Our gas and electric utili- 
ties are preparing to spend an amount in ex- 
cess of two biliion dollars. Our shipbuilding 
industry will become very active after five or 
six years of subnormal conditions. Our cities, 
counties and States are pledged to larger im- 
provements. Our national government will 
increase its appropriation fifty million dollars 
for highway purposes alone, in addition to 
the largest construction program it has ever 
undertaken and which will extend over the 
whole United States, 

With this program of construction well in 
excess of eight billion dollars, business as a 
whole will be good, and as the year pro- 
gresses, marked improvement from time to 
time will be noticeable. 

In certain portions of the East and in 
some sections of the West the architects are 
busier than they have been for two years. 


Smaller construction will be on the increase 
and should bring some reward to the smaller 
contractor and his laboring constituency. 


General Optimism 


Lumber dealers interviewed were generally 
optimistic over the business outlook. Among 
expressions given were the following: 


Cc. C. BuTLeR, manager Oil City Woodwork- 
ing Manufacturing Co., Oil City—The outlook 
for 1930 is very encouraging at present. This 
statement is made on the basis of the amount 
of figuring that is being done and the pros- 
pects that have developed within the last 
thirty days. 


GeorcE A. Barter, Scott Lumber Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.—As chairman of the cement com- 
mittee for the dealers of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, I am somewhat familiar with what is 
going on in building circles in the district. I 
believe more cement will be used in 1930 than 
was used in 1929. Construction work will un- 
doubtedly be on the increase, and in large 


' construction most of the cement is used. 


Speaking of the Wheeling district in particu- 
lar, I would say that there undoubtedly will 
be an increase in building in Wheeling the 
coming spring and summer in comparison 
with 1929. 


P. A. PAutson, Hankins-Paulson Co., Union- 
town—Conditions in this vicinity have been 
none too good. We expect, however, a re- 
sumption of business during 1930 and are 
looking forward to an increase in building 
generally. 


W. T. Rouanp, New Alexandria Lumber Co., 
New Alexandria—Our region is wholly de- 
pendent on the coal industry for its indus- 
trial prosperity, and as mining activities 
have not recovered from the disastrous strike, 
business has not been very good and the im- 
mediate outlook is not very promising. 
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Texas-Louisianians Stand For Quality 


SHREVEPORT, La., Jan. 20.—Although the at- 
tendance was estimated to have been cur- 
tailed at least 50 percent because of the very 
inclement weather, there being snow on the 
ground and an wunprecedentedly low tem- 
perature, the meeting of the Texas-Louisiana 
Mill Managers’ Association was held here 
Saturday as scheduled. H. T. Roehl, of 
Lufkin, Tex., manager of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co.’s plant at Lufkin, presided as 
president, and Theodore Browning, of the 
American Lumber Underwriters, of Hous- 
ton, acted as secretary of the meeting. 

The association will meet next month at 
Beaumont, Tex. It was urged that there be 
a joint meeting of mill managers and heads 
of sales departments of the various mills at 
one of the association’s sessions in the near 
future, and it was informally decided that 
Shreveport would be the logical and most 
convenient place for the joint gathering. 

The members of the association were ex- 
tended a special invitation by B. Hudson 
Bolinger, of the S. H. Bolinger Lumber Co., 
past president of the Shreveport Lumber- 
men’s Club, to hold meetings with the local 
lumbermen’s club whenever convenient, and 
were assured that the club’s dates would be 
advanced to accommodate the mill managers. 

There was a spirited discussion on the 
subject of longitudinal car siding and other 
railroad materials. The importance of in- 
creasing production of such yellow pine 
items as could be used for industrial pur- 
poses was stressed by nearly all the speakers. 

A. E. Hickerson, superintendent of the 
Delta Land & Lumber Co., Conroe, Tex., 
stated that if the mills would make an effort 
to produce a larger volume of industrial items, 
output of the sluggish items of yard stock 
would be materially reduced. 


J. H. Kenesson, general manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Doucette, Tex., 
spoke about kiln drying of 2-inch longitudinal 
siding, and said his folks had secured best 
results in kiln drying it by putting it in kilns 
apart from the 1-inch lumber, which required 
shorter time for drying thoroughly. 


Discussed New Grading Rules 


Ek Wiener, president of the Angelina 
County Lumber Co., of Keltys, Tex., in dis- 
cussing the new grading rules submitted to 
the association for consideration, disapproved 
of any material changes which would make 
it easier for the mills to manufacture such 
items as 2-inch longitudinal car siding, as 
with a great increase of production there 
would be greater competition for business 
and a logical recession in price. He also 
pointed out that it was up to yellow pine 
manufacturers if they wanted to protect the 
market, to impress on their present line of 
customers, particularly railroads and indus- 
trial plants, that high grade and suitable 
stock could be furnished and that there 
would be no difficulty in getting out the class 
of orders in the same high grade as fur- 
nished in the past. 

A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co., endorsed the position taken by 
Mr. Wiener, and said it was a fact that the 
easier you make it to produce certain items 
the cheaper would be the price controlling 
sale of the products. He urged the millmen 
to get acquainted with the market, learning 
conditions regarding the uses of certain items 
and then make a supreme effort to furnish 
what the trade requires. 

Floid Thompson, general manager of the 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co.’s mills in Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma, who was present by spe- 


cial invitation with his superintendents, en. 
tered the discussion with reference to the 
disposal of the output of shortleat yellow 
pine mills and said that his problem was 
the difference between longleaf and shortleaf, 
and that he was faced with the difficulty fre. 
quently of being unable to furnish what the 
sales department thought should be fyr- 
nished. The burden of his talk was that 
there should be closer cooperation between 
the sales department and the manufacturing 
end, that the quality of the log should be 
carefully studied so as to manufacture it into 
what it will best produce and what will bring 
the most money. 

W. J. Cannon, inspector of the Southern 
Pine Association, spoke about the facilities 
offered by that organization, and said that 
inspection by the association was the final 
word so far as the shipper was concerned, 
although the customer could appeal from the 
regular inspector’s work and insist on a re- 
inspection by the chief inspector. But the 
association, he said, stood back of the mill 
and protected it from loss by the first in- 
spection. 

R. J. Wilson, vice president of the Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co., discussed grading and 
the manufacturing of 2-inch longitudinal car 
siding, and urged millmen to maintain a high 
standard of quality in all shipments so as to 
entirely satisfy the trade and thereby hold 
the market for yellow pine. He said a very 
decided preference generally was expressed 
by car manufacturers and other industrial 
users in favor of yellow pine, both long- and 
shortleaf, according to the uses required, and 
that yellow pine would hold its own against 
the encroaching competition of other woods 
and substitutes if yellow pine millmen kept 
up the present high standards. 


Wholesalers Emphasize Importance of Service 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 20.—Secretary-Manager 
W. W. Schupner of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association brought a 
virile message of optimism to the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Wholesale 
Lumber Association, Inc., held here last Fri- 
day in the University Club. He pointed out 
that 79 percent of the lumber produced in 
the entire United States is at present dis- 
tributed through wholesalers, and emphasized 
that the lumber wholesaler has filled and 
will continue to fill a most important place 
in the economic structure of the lumber in- 
dustry. 

Clifton B. Leatherbee, of the Leatherbee- 
McDonough Co., Boston, reported as chair- 
man of the nominating committee the fol- 
lowing slate of officers for 1930, and they 
were unanimously elected: 

President—Karl D. Scates, Woodstock Lum- 
ber Co., Boston. 

Vice president—Fred Gillespie, Fred Gilles- 
pie Lumber Co., Boston. 

; Treasurer—Edward Carlton Hammond, Bos- 
on. 

Secretary—Frederick J. Caulkins, Boston. 

Directors—Karl D. Scates, Fred Gillespie, 
Edward Carlton Hammond, Frederick J. Caul- 
kins, Francis G. Boggs, Swain & Boggs Co.; 
Horace M. Bickford, Jr., H. M. Bickford Co.; 
L. Mortimore Pratt, Davenport Peters Co.; 
Wendell M. Weston, W. M. Weston Co.; Ches- 
ter C. Whitney, Perry & Whitney Co.; Wells 
Blanchard, Blanchard Lumber Co., and Harry 
B. Stebbins, H. B. Stebbins Lumber Co. 

Membership committee—Harry B. Stebbins, 
te M. Bickford and Clifton B, Leather- 
ee, 

Counselor for Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States—Gardner I. Jones, Jones Hard- 
wood Co., Boston. 


The special guests and speakers were Mr. 
Schupner, J. J. Babb, representing the com- 
mittee on community development of the 
New England Council, and Col. A. N. Payne, 
manager of the industrial and agricultural 
buréau of the Boston & Maine Railroad. 

President Karl D. Scates in a brief address 
referred to current light business and indi- 
cated his confidence in an early revival. 

Secretary Caulkins recommended that a 
new year book of the wholesale lumber trade, 
as represented by the association, be pub- 
lished in 1930 for distribution among mem- 
bers and lumber buyers. He also presented 
the treasurer’s report, showing association 
finances to be in a healthy condition. 


School of Lumber Endorsed 


Harry W. McDonough, of the Leatherbee- 
McDonough Co., called the attention of the 
wholesalers to the school of lumber instruc- 
tion being conducted here under the auspices 
of the Harry L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club No. 
13 of Boston. He stated a very fine course 
of lectures had been given by the school for 
$10 a year during the last two years. It was 
a very fine thing for the lumber industry, 
Mr. McDonough said, and he urged that all 
the wholesalers in this territory place the 
matter before their salesmen and suggest 
that the entire selling staff take the course. 
The course is open to all lumbermen or 
others interested in lumber. 

H. W. Blanchard of the Blanchard Lum- 
ber Co., veteran of the Boston and New 
York wholesale lumber trade, voiced what 
appeared to be the unanimous sentiment of 
the gathering when he rose to say with quiet 
emphasis: “I am going myself, and my sales- 
men will be there. There are too few sales- 


men nowadays who know the fine points of 
lumber.” 

Vernon M. Hawkins, of W. R. Chester & 
Co. and the Hawkins Companies, Inc., initi- 
ated a resolution that was unanimously 
adopted, pledging the support of the asso- 
ciation to the school of lumber instruction. 


Activities of New England Council 


The origin, development and activities of 
the New Engiand Council were outlined by 
J. J. Babb, who spoke of the great change 
in the business atmosphere here, due to a 
change in the attitude of mind which he said 
the Council had inspired. He predicted that 
building here will be very quiet for several 
weeks longer, but will attain at least normal 
activity by spring. In closing he asserted his 
belief that the trend toward greater business 
efficiency and economy will tend to lower 
costs of distribution from lumber producer 
to consumer. 

Col. A. N. Payne told the lumber whole- 
salers that the most important change affect- 
ing the entire country, and more particularly 
the New England States, is the rehabilita- 
tion of the railroads. He declared that New 
England now has the best and fastest rail- 
road service in the world, with freight mov- 
ing on as regular schedules as passenger 
traffic. In this connection, he said: “No 


longer is the shipper in doubt as to when 


his shipments will get through. No longer 
do business men have to carry large stocks 
of goods on account of the uncertainty 0 
getting more when they want them.” 


Importance of Wholesalers Emphasized 


Secretary-Manager Schupner described in 
detail the activities of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association through its 
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officers and various committees, during re- 
cent months, in behalf of the wholesalers. 
Points in this connection brought out by 
Mr. Schupner were these: 

There is a certain class of industrial trade 
that has always belonged to the wholesaler 
and always will. We have found that we can 
accomplish more by working through the re- 
gional associations than we can with the na- 
tional retailers’ association. The practice of 
gome retailers calling themselves wholesalers 
to secure the wholesale price or wholesaler’s 
compensation is receiving our attention. If 
retailers overlook the wholesaler in buying, 


the wholesaler is justified in going after busi- 
ness in that territory which he would other- 
wise leave to the retail trade. 


Concluding his very interesting and infor- 
mative address, Mr. Schupner said: 


It will take time to eliminate all the bad 
practices with which the wholesaler now has 
to contend, but material improvement is being 
made. We all know that splitting commis- 
sions is bad, and that the wholesaler is en- 
titled to a larger compensation for the very 
valuable service he gives. 


Our members in the National-American 


Wholesaler Lumber Association are distribut- 
ing 51 percent of the lumber consumed in this 
country, and the non-members bring the total 
lumber distribution by wholesalers to 79 per- 
cent. There is no doubt in my mind about the 
future of the wholesale lumber industry. 


Art EXHIBIT 
“This picture is upside down. I'll change it.” 
“Better let it stay that way now.” 
“Why?” 
“Tt has won a prize.” 


Indiana Hardwood Men for Advertising Campaign 


Every Increase of a Foot Per Capita in Sales Means $5,000,000 to Industry 
—They Plan Attacks on Specific Market. Sectors 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 20—The Indiana 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association held its 
thirty-first annual convention last Friday after- 
noon in the Claypool Hotel, with President John 
S. Kitchen, of Columbus, in the chair. Follow- 
ing a brief financial statement by Secretary- 
treasurer C. Fred Klee, of Indianapolis, the 
president introduced L. S. Beale, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, who described the proposed trade 
extension and advertising campaign of his 
organization. 

Two years ago an inquiry was begun into 
hardwood distribution for the purpose of dis- 
covering what markets were being impaired and 
to what extent. The results indicated that the 
difficulty was under-consumption rather than 
over-production. It also indicated serious losses 
of hardwood sales both to substitutes and to 
softwoods. The per capita consumption of 
hardwoods decreased from 115 feet in 1909 to 
57 feet in 1925. The loss of one foot in per 
capita consumption means an annual loss to 
the industry of $5,000,000. In 1927 hardwood 
substitutes spent $25,000,000 in advertising. In 
1927 about twice as much was spent in adver- 
tising floor waxes and polishes as was spent by 
all branches of the industry in advertising 
wood, 

Lumber advertising has been by species, with 
a narrow objective of gaining a larger share of 
the remaining market for various kinds of wood. 
The result has been competition within the 
industry. It seems clear that there ought to be 
a general hardwood campaign to regain lost 
markets by telling the public about the beauties 
and uses of hardwoods in general. Many of the 
substitute claims are unfounded, and telling the 
story of wood will bring a back-pressure upon 
manufacturers and cause them to investigate. 


Tells of Proposed Advertising Campaign 


E. Russell Palmer, of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, then described the proposed 
advertising campaign. Mr. Palmer stated that 
much substitute advertising was rather directly 
aimed at lumber, largely because lumber adver- 
tised so little. He added that his company soon 
learned the public could not be interested in 
lumber as lumber but could be interested in its 
uses. Investigation among manufacturers and 
architects brought the admission that the use 
of substitutes had in many cases brought the 
Weaxening of products and the lowering of 
their usefulness. Mr. Palmer then displayed 
enlarged copies of proposed advertisements in 
colors. These advertisements each aimed at a 
specific sector of the market—radio cabinets, 
automobile bodies, office furniture, interiors, big 
buildings, big ships and the like. 

Secretary Beale then took up the story. In 
addition to other objectives these advertisements 
will let the public know that hardwoods are 
available. The public buys from the printed 


page, and its taste is formed by publicity. The 
Plan includes the formation of the National 


Hardwood Trade Extension Bureau to be sup- 
ported by all the hardwood organizations. The 
campaign for funds is based upon individual 
subscriptions of six-tenths of one percent of 
manufacturers’ sales and four-tenths of one per- 
cent of wholesalers’ sales. 

The president then appointed the following 
committees: Nominations, Clarence Kramer, 


Richmond; John N. Graham, Franklin; and 
Resolutions, 


Daniel Sanders, South Bend. 





J. S. KITCHEN, 
Columbus, Ind.; 
Retiring President 


ROY AMOS, 
Edinburg, Ind.; 
Elected President 


John I. Shafer, South Bend; George A. Litch- 
field, II, North Vernon; and Daniel Wertz, 
Evansville. 


‘Tells of Market Survey 


J. H. Townshend, executive vice president of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., made a brief survey of market 
conditions. He recalled a general resolution 
some time ago to curtail production on a volun- 
tary basis. This was done, and for a time sup- 
ply and demand balanced. But production has 
again increased, and the outlook is not so favor- 
able. However, the flooring men have held 
prices steady. The hardwood industry is get- 
ting into fewer hands. Some forty-two holding 
companies control 50 percent of the production 
of the South. Former pine manufacturers are 
now cutting their hardwoods; and when these 
men learn the ways of hardwood production and 
marketing, they make good members of the 
fraternity. They are accustomed to the spending 
of money for constructive advertising. Mr. 
Townshend in closing spoke a word of com- 
mendation for the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association. 

E. V. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, Pa., always a 
welcome visitor to this convention, said he be- 


. lieved the facts wpon which the proposed adver- 


tising campaign is based are well established; 
that the hardwood market is getting away; and 
that) something can be done by suitable publicity. 
Changes are coming in the industry. Inventories 
are smaller, for the railroads are offering a 
speeded service. This year, Mr. Babcock 
thinks, will not be one of large sales; but it will 
be a fair average of the business cycle. It will 
not be a year of fancy prices, for those times 
are past; but it will be a year when fair prices 
are possible. Mr. Babcock mentioned the re- 
vival of confidence produced by President Hoo- 
ver’s conferences of business leaders. He closed 
with a great tribute to the friendships of 
business. 

George N. Lamb, secretary-manager of the 
American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago, made a brief survey of the market 
outlook for walnut and predicted a fair business. 

C. H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, stated he was 
much interested in the proposed advertising 
campaign. Had it been started ten years ago, 
he thought there would be no need now for crepe 
hanging; but while it is late, it is not too late. 
Walnut alone among hardwoods has maintained 
its prices since the war, and walnut has been a 
consistent advertiser. With the exception of 
walnut, he thinks Indiana hardwoods are $10 
under their proper prices. 

John I. Shafer, of South Bend, also ex- 
pressed his belief in advertising. He likes the 
work of the traffic association, and he liked 
Mr. Babcock’s talk on friendship. These were 
the three high lights of the convention in his 
opinion. 

Mr. Shafer then presented the resolutions. 
These included memorials of Frank R. Shep- 
ard, of Indianpolis, Secretary Edgar Richard- 
son, of Indianapolis, and Will E. Pulse, of 
Greensburg. The committee expressed thanks 
to E. C. Atkins & Co. and to the Claypool 
Hotel. 

Election of Officers 


The nominating committee nominated the 
following, who were elected: 


President—Roy Amos, Edinburg, Ind. 


First vice president—John I. Shafer, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Second vice president—Dan Sanders, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Secretary-treasurer—C. Fred Klee, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Directors—C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle; C. 
H. Kramer, Richmond; Claude Wertz, Evans- 
ville; 'T. B. Coppock, Ft. Wayne; John N. 
Graham, Franklin; Frank L. Donnell, Morris; 
Cc. J. Roach, Indianapolis; A. J. Smith, De- 
catur; W. W. Knight, Indianapolis; Robert E. 
Hollowell, Indianapolis; George A. Litchfield, 
II, North Vernon; H. Brooke Sale, Ft. Wayne; 
William H. Day, New Albany; John Kitchen, 
Columbus; Louis J. Eckstein, Jasper; Charles 
Coulter, Kendallsville, and Clifford Spear, 
Bedford. 


The convention closed with the usual banquet 
in the evening. 
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Indiana Retailers Told How to Improve Business 


Better Collecting and Publicity Methods Urged—Closed Territory for Manufacturers 
Defined—Fair Trade Practices Conference Urged 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 20.—The forty-sixth 
annual convention of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Indiana, which opened last 
Wednesday afternoon in the Claypool Hotel here, 
was continued Wednesday forenoon with the 
showing of the famous film “Dealers and Dol- 
lars.” This film, shown through the courtesy of 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., was explained 
by Harry Colman in a running fire of comment. 
Mr. Colman told the dealers that this “silent 
address” on good and bad practices of merchan- 
dising building materials was available for local 
showings without cost. The demand for it is 
heavy, but it will be sent to those asking for 
it as soon as previous engagements will permit. 
[Note: A report of the Wednesday session ap- 
peared on pages 52 and 53 of the Jan. 18 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

The afternoon session opened with a round- 
table discussion. W. L. Hubbard, of Scotts- 
burg, in discussing collections stated that no 
collection is hard if reasonable and exact terms 
of settlement are arranged at the time the sale 
is made. He stated that such arrangements 
need not offend customers if they are made 
tactfully and as a matter of routine; and he 
added that his company is getting “hard nosed” 
in insisting upon such preliminary arrange- 
ments. With an excess of yards it is becoming 
more necessary that the sales made shall be 
profitable and that collection losses shall be re- 
duced. 

Clarence Smith, of Kempton, agreed that 
preliminary arrangements make collections easy. 
He added that business is becoming diversified 
and that his own yard is pushing such matters 
as the sale of fence. 

Mr. Hubbard insisted that making terms in 
advance does not offend customers. It is a 
proper part of the sale. The customer who comes 
in for a small amount of lumber pays cash. It 
is necessary to go out and find the larger sales. 


Size of Stocks and Volume Prospects 


Harry Allen, of Greencastle, answering the’ 


question about the size of stocks, said his own 
yard had a larger inventory in footage but a 
smaller money investment than a year ago. 
President E. L. Callaway of Fowler, said he 
believed stocks were generally about the same 
as last year. 

Walter Crim, of Salem, asked about volume 
prospects, said he was not expecting a large 
volume the first three months of 1930 but hoped 
for good sales the last half of the year. Much 
would depend, in his section, upon the condition 
of-the crops. Mr. Allen agreed with this. He 
said that Indiana money was coming back from 
the East and that he thought 1930 would be 
a better year than 1929. 

The discussion of repair and remodeling 
brought out the general opinion that this was 
the most important avenue of sales. The move- 
ment ought to be brought to the prospect on a 
sound economic basis. It is not economic to 
let an owner in for remodeling that will not 
add an amount to the market value of the house 
greater than the cost of the changes. It is 
important to get the co-operation of contrac- 
tors, else they’ll talk against remodeling and in 
favor of tearing down and building new. 

In discussing mail-order competition, Mr. 
Hubbard said it was important to be able to bid 
on an entire job rather than to compare prices 
against mail-order loss leaders. C. C. Cochran, 
of Tipton, said most of the mail-order prices 
brought in for comparison with yard prices 
were brought by carpenters early in the year 


before the season opened. Once building was 
started the carpenters seemed to forget about 
this outside competition. 


Time to Sell Complete Job 


Adolph Pfund, Chicago, brought the good 
wishes of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. In continuing the mail-order dis- 
cussion he said it was not enough to keep pace 
with these agencies but that dealers ought to 
be a step ahead. The time is here to sell the 
complete job with the aid of the contractor. If 
the dealer will add a financing service, his spe- 
cial knowledge and experience will give him a 
distinct advantage over the outsiders. If a 
dealer waits until the job is actually originated 
he is at a disadvantage and comes in merely on 
a price basis, bidding on specific lists of items. 

The speaker mentioned the achievements of 
general association work in inducing more and 
more manufacturers 
to pay attention to the 
problem of dry lum- 
ber. He reported 
progress in the at- 
tempt to keep in abey- 
ance the proposal to 








LEWIS WALKER, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; 


BHlected President of 
Association 





allow the shipment of 
mixed cars of lumber 
and other materials 


WALTER H. CRIM, 


carrying different Salem, Ind.; 
rates. This kind of Of Nominations 
Committee 


shipment is desired 
by outside concerns 
who want to ship all materials needed in 
building a house in a single car. He also men- 
tioned the tariff on lumber. He thinks it ‘un- 
wise to take a definite stand on a matter involv- 
ing the interests of other branches of the 
industry without first allowing these branches to 
state their views. But he did protest against 
the statement made in the hearings that retail- 
ers were getting such wide margins of profit 
that they could easily afford to absorb tariff costs 
without passing them on to the customer. He 
closed with a statement about the recently 
organized merchandising council. Too ‘ much 
business is done at arm’s length and too little 
effort is made to work out the mutual welfare 
of producers and retailers. This council, com- 
posed of manufacturers and retailers, will at- 
tempt to set up certain standards on definite 
problems such as balanced inventory and ac- 
count control. It will try to organize publicity 
in a sounder manner, to get the building pages 
of daily papers written in a more intelligent 
manner for the information of the public. The 





council will deal with practical matters in a 
dignified manner. 


The Chain Store Problem 


Roy L. Davidson, vice president of M. O’Con- 
nor & Co., wholesale grocers of Indianapolis 
discussed the chain store problem of his busi. 
ness and made some application of the principles 
and practices of his business to lumber retail- 
ing. His general conclusion was that the inde- 
pendent can meet the chain; and he suggested 
that one very useful practice was rearranging 
selling and display so that the customer can come 
into direct contact with the goods, can judge 
quality and ponder prices without the em- 
barrassment of doing it through a clerk. 

Otto W. Buenting, a local attorney, then 
read a paper dealing in a technical way with 
the lien and garnishee laws. 

B. L. Johnson, of the American Builder, 
spoke on dealer and contractor relations and 
urged greater co-operation between these two 
factors of the building business. Good material 
deserves good workmanship, and it is usually 
no kindness for the dealer to suggest that the 
buyer do the carpenter work himself. Contrac- 
tors are an honest and able class and can serve 
as unofficial salesmen for the yards if relations 
are fair and cordial. 


The Modernizing Movement 


C. E. Stedman, of the Celotex Co., chairman 
of the executive committee of the Home Mod- 
ernizing Bureau, in speaking on the subject, 
“Modernizing Old Homes,” recalled that some 
time ago a number of leaders discovered there 
was no agency to guide and develop this essen- 
tially new project of modernizing old homes. 
So they created the bureau, which is now sup- 
ported by every branch of the building industry. 
Its preliminary work has gone far enough so 
that every part of the industry and a rapidly 
increasing part of the public are now moderniz- 
ing conscious. Some of the earlier local bu- 
reaus unfortunately fell into the hands of a 
species of racketeers, but the bureau is learning 
by experience. 

At the present time its chief objective is to 
serve as the mouthpiece of the industry and to 
organize the press to give proper publicity not 
only to modernizing but also to building of all 
kinds. The public has shown itself eager for 
reliable information. Mr. Stedman mentioned 
the Cleveland News as having started a cam- 
paign which it proposes to continue for years. 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer is coming into 
line. In fact, papers all over the country are 
adding building sections which they propose 
to operate in an intelligent way with the co- 
dperation of the industry. The forward-looking 
papers realize that here is a great field of human 
interest and human need; and they are working 
on the assumption that if they handle this field 
intelligently the building industry will be glad 
to support the papers with advertising. _The 
modernizing market is potentially two billion 
dollars a year. ; 

Much money has been wasted in building 
advertising; partly because it is narrowly con- 
ceived to make immediate sales instead of creat- 
ing a great body of understanding and desire, 
partly because the advertisers do not take the 
trouble to talk the language of the public. Mr, 
Stedman quoted from an advertisement 0 
material prices; something which could be 
understood only by contractors and which in 
no way served to fire the imagination and desire 
of the consumer. He contrasted this with radio 
displays. A radio is a highly technical thing, 
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but the advertisement attempts no complete ex- 
planation. It shows the picture of the instru- 
ment and tells what it will do in terms of per- 
formance and entertainment; a story of the 
completed article in action. 

Suggestions for Advertising 

Mr. Stedman made some suggestions about 
employing this principle in the building busi- 
ness. He suggested an understanding with the 
local editor, looking toward the printing of 
significant news and information about local 
building that the public can understand. He 
suggested display rooms and collections of pho- 
tographs and prints that can be taken out to 
the customer’s home. Job contractors can be 
encouraged to scout for business in the winter 
season when the building operations are slack. 
He stated that there is plenty of building money 
in the country and that what is needed is intelli- 
gent action. 

Harry Colman in a brief but dynamic speech 
called attention to the big achievements that 
must be credited to cost accounting. Volume of 
business is off; but even in the boom years big 


volume did little for dealers except to put them 
into the real estate business. Net profit is what 
counts, and it can not be gotten without exact 
knowledge of costs. Mr. Colman urged dealers 
to secure the film “Dealers and Dollars” and to 
use it in promoting local organizations devoted 
to sound business principles. 


The resolutions committee, composed of Harry 
Scearce, Indianapolis, Roy Metzger, Lebanon, 
and Charles W. Lanz, Bedford, presented a 
resolution stating that since retailers are or- 
ganized to serve their communities completely 
in the marketing of building materials, the 
communities so served are not to be considered 
open territory in which manufacturers are jus- 
tified in soliciting direct sales. The committee 
opposed the practice of lump-sum bids and 
favored unit quotations: It suggested a gen- 
eral conference of the industry for the purpose 
of listing fair trade practices. It presented 
memorials of W. E. Pulse, of Greensburg, and 
of E. P. Deming, of Hammond, both of whom 
have passed away since last year’s convention. 
It tendered the thanks of the association to all 


who helped in making the convention a success. 
success, 
Election of Officers 


The nominating committee, composed of 
Walter Crim, Salem, G. F, Osterhage, Vincen- 
nes and Guy Pierson, Spencer, nominated the 
following who were elected: 

President—Lewis Walker, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Vice president—E. L. Cochran, Flora, Ind. 

Directors—Wallace Wolf, Lafayette, Earl 
Miller, Madison, Loren McDonald, Bloomfield, 
and Ernest L. Callaway, Fowler. 


After a tempestuous drawing, which included 
an amusing elimination contest, Walter Crim, of 
Salem, received the $5 attendance prize. 

The usual brilliant banquet was held in the 
evening in the Riley Room of the Claypool. Dr. 
Marion Nelson Waldrip, of Columbia, Mo., was 
the speaker. The committee consisted of Cicero 
Disher, of the Lumber Insurance Agency, Bert 
Forbes, of the Forbes-Hubbard Lumber Co., 
George Reinhart, of the M. B. Farrin Lumber 
Co., and Joe Brannum, of the Brannum-Keene 
Lumber Co., all of Indianapolis. 


Red Cedar Shingle Men Meet in Seattle 


Plan Extensive Program for Restoring Public Confidence in Wooden 
Shingles and Discuss Economical Car 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 18.—Following the 
reading of a proposed plan for the red cedar 
industry by Arthur Bevan, secretary-manager 
of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau which held 
its thirteenth annual meeting here Thursday, 
it was voted to appoint a committee of fifteen 
representative shingle manufacturers of British 
Columbia and America to study the plan and 
put it in shape to present to the boards of trus- 
tees of the three following organizations: Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, Consolidated Shingle 
Mills of British Columbia and Washing- 
ton & Oregon Shingle Association. Five of the 
comsnittee will represent British Columbia and 
ten American firms. 

Proceedings of the congress were further 
marked by the urging of Col. W. B. Greeley, 
secretary-manager of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, that a comprehensive mer- 
chandising campaign to increase the use of 
shingles be started. 

New officers of the Red Cedar 
Bureau elected are: 

President—Dale Craft, Royal Shingle Co., 
Whites, Wash. 

Vice president—W. C. McMaster, 
John McMaster Shingle Co. 

Secretary-manager and treasurer—Arthur 
Bevan. 


Shingle 


of the 


Mr. Bevan’s plan was announced to the con- 
gress in a leaflet distributed to all present and 
was further emphasized by being read by him 
from the platform. He recommended : 


First. The establishment of the manufac- 
ture of red cedar shingles frankly on an edge 
grain basis, such shingles to be recommended 
by the industry as a whole, for roofing pur- 
poses. All shingles now manufactured slash 
grain to fall into No. 2 grade. In 5/2-inch 
16-inch, such shingles will become a 10-inch 
clear and better. 

Second. A settlement of our problem with 
the underwriters, if possible—which can only 
be accomplished on the basis of edge grain— 
and if such a settlement is impossible at the 
Present time, vigorous prosecution of State 
legislative activities to remedy insurance dif- 
ferentials detrimental to shingles. 

Third. A comprehensive advertising and 
merchandising campaign for which an addi- 
tional fund of not less than $100,000 be sub- 
Scribed the first year by manufacturers and 
loggers, to be used primarily to break down 
the fire propaganda so successfully built up 
in the public mind. Such a campaign to be 
on an edge grain basis. 


The shingle men convened at 10:30 Thurs- 
day morning at the Olympic Hotel. President 





W. C. McMaster turned the meeting over to 
Don Mackie who presided during the morning 
session. The first speaker was H. J. Arnett, of 
the American Railway Association, whose sub- 
ject was “Car Loadings and Their Problem.” 
Mr. Arnett declared that his association had 
checked 2,500 box cars carrying shingles with 
the result that 59 percent called for 36-foot 
cars. Ninety-three percent of orders were filled, 
the remaining 7 percent being substituted with 
larger cars due to the small car shortage. The 
speaker revealed that the average shingle load 
travels 2,045 miles. He declared 36-foot cars 
were becoming obsolete. Eighty-five percent of 
the 36-foot cars travel an average of 1,900 miles 
empty or a total of 3,945 for each load of 
shingles hauled. But 2 percent of western 
lines ownership in the Pacific Northwest is 
represented by 36-foot cars. The use of these 
cars, he said, makes a high overhead. Mr. 
Arnett declared that 75 percent of eastern 
shingle receivers interviewed favored the use 
of larger cars. 


Discussion on Car Loading Practices 


Discussion brought out that car loading 
practices differed, some loading crosswise and 
others lengthwise. Shingles loaded too near 
the roof or with a vacant space left in the door- 
way were liable to damage, Mr. Arnett de- 
clared, adding that he has field men who are 
making a special study of the loading problem. 
Further discussion brought forth the desir- 
ability of neat leadings, which, it was declared, 
increase the value of the merchandise to the 
recipient. One speaker urged selling of larger 
units. This suggestion resulted in another stat- 
ing that minimum cars are specified in a large 
percentage of orders. It was also suggested 
that the railways make a better rate for the 
larger cars to encourage their use. 

A further difficulty to greater use of larger 
cars was told by one speaker who said that 
many mixed loads of shingles and siding are 
ordered on the assumption that they will be 
shipped in 36-foot cars. When 40-foot cars 
are substituted the amount of the order pre- 
cludes possibility of making minimum weight 
for the larger cars; therefore, the order must 
be increased or the shipper will be penalized for 
dropping lower than the car load minimum 
weights. 

Trade Extension Activities 

Speaking on the subject “Trade Extension 
Activities of Interest to Shingle Manufactur- 
ers,” A. C. Horner, western division manager 


Loading 


of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, sketched the organization of the Na- 
tional association and outlined its functions. 
These he divided into three: Advertising, re- 
search, and field promotion. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that eighteen organizations are 
now affiliated with the National association, the 
names of which appear in National advertising. 
Mr. Horner told how National field men and 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau field men work to- 
gether and stressed the need for still greater 
co-operation. 

Mr. Horner declared building code work was 
most important. He stated that sixty-five cities 
have adopted the Pacific coast uniform build- 
ing code which permits the use of -shingles 
when properly applied. He added that Pa- 
cific coast cities need not fear anti-shingle or- 
dinances as none have been passed in three 
years save one in San Francisco which put 85 
percent of the city in an anti-shingle district. 
This city, he declared, is now working on a 
building code so that there is hope that this 
situation may be relieved. The uniform build- 
ing code contains roofing regulations which 
have been agreed upon by roofing people and 
the lumber industry, Mr. Horner said. 

The speaker urged the use of the American 
Lumber Standard for shingles and the grade- 
marking of shingles. He also recommended 
the publication of a pamphlet on new designs 
in shingle roofs, stating that many beautiful 
designs are being developed. These should be 
passed on to contractors by retailers. 

Percy Garnett, publicity director, Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, read a paper 
in which he analyzed insurance as a business 
institution and dwelt largely on the value of 
friendliness between commercial groups. He 
stressed the hazards of fire insurance and 
divided the premium income into three parts: 
Fire hazard, expense, and profit. 


Restoring Public Confidence 


Practical and concrete in its suggestions, 
the speech of Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary- 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, on the subject “Restoring Public 
Confidence in Wood Shingles,” was well re- 
ceived. Col. Greeley said, in part: 

The American people have been taught to 
be afraid of wooden shingles and this fear 
has been intensified by the press so that it 
has become a popular prejudice. How can 
we best counteract this? 

I put first working with the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and affiliated or- 
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ganizations; there is no better way to work 
out this problem. Siding and roofing people 
must be made to look upon shingles as of 
old. I see a trend back to shingles. Many 
forms of composition roofing have not panned 
out and the result is that there is a reaction 
toward shingles. Our experiences in intro- 
ducing West Coast woods into territories 
where they have previously not been used 
have shown us that it may not be difficult to 
restore wood shingles, though it may take 
considerable time. 

Repeatedly in his talk Col. Greeley stressed 
the use of some published medium month by 
month giving retailers sales talks, results of 
scientific tests and other helps. He also urged 
some direct contact. 

The next group I would go after, he said, 
are the architects and builders of homes, in- 
cluding small homes. The trend is toward 
individuality in homes that are small. Con- 
tractors and builders will follow the archi- 
tects’ lead. There is no building material 
more easily converted to the expression of 
individual ideas than shingles for roofing and 
siding. The present craze for colors will 
help because of the many kinds of stained 
shingles available and the natural color of 
shingles. Architects should be circularized 
with well prepared leaflets in series. It is 
a fact that they keep files of all such mate- 
rial received. Contractors and builders should 
likewise be stimulated to use shingles. 

Col. Greeley stated that it seems very impor- 
tant that the shingle industry undertake a cam- 
paign to restore shingles to popular favor. 
The campaign proper he divided into three di- 
visions. First, going to the retailers through 
some regular medium; second, setting the pace 
in individual design; and, third, building up 
of a special staff of field men by the shingle 
industry with the help of loggers and lumber- 
men. 


President Calls Attention to Progress 


W. C. McMaster, president of the Red Ce- 
dar Shingle Bureau, in his annual report called 
attention to progress made despite a poor year. 
He declared there is a growing demand for 
high grade shingles. He attributed the decline 
of the volume of shingles sold to the decline in 
building and not to patent roofing competition. 
He also urged a properly conducted campaign 
to increase the consumption of shingles. 

The discussion of Arthur Bevan’s plan 
brought out conflicting experiences and con- 
victions. P. H. Olwell declared one of the 
biggest mistakes of the industry was .naming 
extra clear shingles with 14-inch knots in 
them. He averred it was impossible to make 
all edge grain shingles and that British Colum- 
bia men were able to do so only because of the 
$6 or $7 difference in logs. Average shingle 
logs, he said, would not make edge grain shin- 
gles and he doubted they were good for the 
industry. The fall down from 5X was declared 
a serious question. 

Dale Craft, chairman of the afternoon ses- 
sion, at this point asked: “Why not sell edge 
grained shingles for roofing only?” Flat grain 
— make a satisfactory covering for side- 
walls. 

The importance of distinguishing good and 
poor quality shingles was stressed by Arthur 
Bevan who stated that underwriters ask: 
“How is the public to distinguish the differ- 
ence in the shingles you are telling us about?” 

There was considerable agreement that the 
16-inch shingles presented the most difficulty. 
The grades of the longer shingles are well de- 
fined but there is a multiplicity of grades and 
grade names in the 16-inch dimension. 

The necessity of finding a market for shin- 
gles not edge grained was stressed. Mr. 
Bevan reported that building and loan associa- 
tions are formulating standard specifications 
for construction of homes to which borrowers 
must subscribe at the time of the loans and 
added that these people will insist upon edge 
grained shingles. Mr, Olwell admitted a trend 
toward edge grained shingles and urged the 
congress not to be afraid to change grading 
rules. In answer to a question as to whether 
or not adoption of the United States standard 
A, B. C. D. grades would solve the problem, 


Mr. Bevan stated he believed these standards 
would be acceptable to the underwriters. 

The multiplicity of shingles was instaneed 
by H. C. Hilke, of the Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Manufacturing Co., who declared his company 
is making twenty-one different kinds of shin- 
gles, most of which are sold in two packs. He 
said he could save 2 cents a thousand if fewer 
packs were the rule, on account of the extra 
space for storage required and extra money 
paid for packing. 

Encouraging progress was made during the 
year, the annual report of the Red Cedar Shin- 





An Instructive Lumber 
Travelogue 


That lumber may be made the subject of 
an interesting and instructive story is shown 
in a booklet just published by the Madera 
Sugar Pine Co., of Madera, Calif. This bro- 
chure consists of a series. of full page adver- 
tisements of that company originally published 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Though each 











number is complete in itself there is a con- 
tinuity to the series that makes the booklet a 
travelogue on sugar pine, its manufacture and 
distribution. 

Each page in succession deals with a phase or 
a step in lumbering. The first illustrates and 
describes the sugar pine tree and forests, the 
second tells about logging methods and ma- 
chinery. Then follow in order descriptions of 
logging camps, methods of transporting logs 
and the problems involved. Sawmilling and 
other manufacturing processes are described, 
methods of drying are explained, and the com- 
pany’s facilities and policies are set forth. 

In reading this serial story one is impressed 
with the fact that each step in lumber manu- 
facture and marketing, like each step in the 
story, is related to what precedes and what 
follows. Careful selection of timber, excel- 
lent facilities and careful supervision of manu- 
facture are but preliminaries to a sound 
marketing and merchandising policy. Those re- 
sponsible for the policies of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., evidently planned with a view to 
insuring profit in merchandising and satisfac- 
tion in the use of their products as the only 
secure foundation for permanent success. 

It is believed that this Sugar Pine Trav- 
elogue, the title of which is “King of Pines,” 
is one of the most interesting and instructive 
lumber publications ever issued; that lumber- 
men have found it so is evidenced by the hun- 
dreds of requests made for copies. Lumber- 
men and others interested in lumber may obtain 
copies on request from the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., Madera, Calif, 





gle Bureau prepared by Arthur Bevan, secre. 
tary-manager, reveals. A series of meetings 
with underwriters were held during the year 
and last November the presidents of several 
large stock fire insurance companies at one of 
these meetings expressed a desire to meet with 
lumber executives to discuss differences be. 
tween the two industries. The report declares 
there is a good market awaiting wood shingles 
in the southeastern States and a very favorable 
public reaction toward them. However dif. 
ferentials running 40 to 100 percent in. fayor 
of substitutes largely offset this favorable con- 
dition. The report recommends that promo- 
tional and advertising work in this section 
await action of the underwriters. 

The report urged that advantage be taken 
of the home modernizing movement and cited 
a development which occurred last fall when 
the maintenance-of-way department of the 
Burlington Railroad conceived the idea of mod- 
ernizing the old depots and buildings along 
its right-of-way so as to add to the attractive- 
ness of its property. Through the American 
LUMBERMAN the railroad officials approached 
the stained shingle companies and proposed 
that as an experiment they reshingle the whole 
depot at Cicero, Ill. This project was con- 
sidered and through some misunderstanding 
hung fire and was finally put up to the bureau 
too late in the fall to take any action. The 
report recommends that this effort be pushed 
to completion. 

Reshingling over old roofs was said to be 
gaining momentum, especially west of the Mis- 
sissippi. A drive for this business in the East 
would be profitable. The manufacture of ce- 
dar shakes, the report declared, is of benefit 
to the industry and should be encouraged. 

The congress, through its resolutions com- 
mittee, voted to appoint a committee to work 
with H. J. Arnett in the matter of car load- 
ings. 


WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 


Meeting in conjunction with the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau here Thursday, the Washing- 
ton & Oregon Shingle A’ssociation re-elected 
officers for 1930, as follows: 

President—P. R. Smith of the M. R. Smith 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Vice president—W. C. McMaster, jr., of the 
John McMaster Shingle Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Manager—Miss Grace Jones, Seattle, Wash. 

Board of trustees (includes the officers)— 
H. J. Bailey, Saginaw Timber Co., Aberdeen, 
Wash.; H. J. Bratlie, of the Bratlie Bros. Mill 
Co., Ridgefield, Wash.; Carl Foss, of the Edi- 
son Shingle Co., Edison, Anacortes and Port 
Angeles, Wash.; S. J. Johns, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview, Wash.; C. J. Melby, 
Everett Lumber &. Shingle Co., Everett, 
Wash.; Jess Schwarz, Crescent Shingle Co., 
Kelso, Wash.; Dale Craft, Royal Shingle Co., 
Whites, Wash.; W. H. Dole, Aloha Lumber 
Co., Aloha, Wash.; Wilford Bordeaux, Panama 
Lumber & Shingle Co.; H. A. LaPlant, 
Skagit Mill Co., Seattle, Wash.; R. D. Mackie, 
Mackie Mill Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; J. L. Rey- 
nolds, Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash.; 
and W. Wasser, Wasser-Hubbard Mill Co. 


To Observe ‘‘Lumber Week” 


SpoKANE, WASH., Jan. 18.—February will 
be made notable in Spokane by the observation 
of Lumber Week, beginning with a meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce on Feb. 18 and con- 
tinuing through to the close of the annual meet- 
ing of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, on Feb. 22. During this week the 
story of lumber will be told by radio, printed 
publicity and in addresses before service clubs, 
this Lumber Week being sponsored by the Hoo- 
Hoo Club of Spokane. The club will provide 
a program for the Chamber of Commerce 
meeting on Feb. 18, the address of the prin- 
cipal speaker to be broadcast over the radio. 
Radio programs will be given on three nights 
during the week through station KHQ from 
9 to 9:30 p. m. Feb. 18; 7:30 to 8 p. m. Feb. 
19, and 9:30 to 10 p. m. Feb. 20, all Pacific 
standard time, 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Jan. 28—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. An- 
nual, 

Jan. 28—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. Annual, 


Jan, 28-29—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Jan. 28-30—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


Jan. 28-30—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Annual, 

Jan. 28-30—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Annual. 

Jan. 28-30—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 


Jan. 28-30—Union Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen. Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Annual, 

Jan. 29-31—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (of Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Man. Annual, 


Jan. 29-31—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Missouri Theatre and Convention Hall, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual, 


Jan. 30-31—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual, 


Jan. 31—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual, 


Feb. 3-5—-Western Red Cedar Association, Daven- 
port Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual, 

Feb. 4-5—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual, 


Feb. 4-6—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
Gatton, Shrine Temple, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Annual, 


Feb. 5-7—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Pant- 
lind, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 5-7—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual, 

Feb. 6-7—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annual, 

Feb. 11-13—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 11-13—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 12-13—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

Feb. 14-15—Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Monticello Hotel, -Char- 
lottesville, Va. Annual. 

Feb. 18—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual, 

Feb. 18-21—Sawmill Engineering Conference, Long- 
view, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 19—West Side Hardwoood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark, 


Feb. 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. Annual, 
Feb. 19-20—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual, 

Feb. 20-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. Annual, 

Feb. 24-25—Lumbermen’s Short Course, Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College of Texas, College 
Station, Tex. Annual, 


Feb. 25—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind, Annual. 


Feb, 24-26—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Annual. 

Feb. 25.—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Clinton, Iowa, Annual. 


Feb, 26-27—Tennessee Retail Lumber, Millwork & 
Supply Association, Hotel John Sevier, John- 
son City, Tenn. Annual, 


March 3-5—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore. Annual. 


March 4-5—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. Annual, 


March 6—Empire State Lumber Salesmen’s Asso- 


ciation, Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, N. 
Annual, ; 
March 20-21—Millwork Cost Bureau, Chicago. 

Annual, 


March 21—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. Annual. 

March 24-26—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual, 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Dallas, Tex, Annual, 

April 9-10—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual, 

April 10-12—Southern Forestry Congress, Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

April 29-30, May 1—National Association of Rail- 
road Tie Producers, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual. 

April 29-May 1—American Forestry Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 

May 8-9—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Orlando, Fla. Annual. 





Plans for Wholesalers’ Convention 


New York, Jan. 20.—President C. A. Mauk, 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, has appointed the annual meet- 
ing committee to handle the convention program 
and other arrangements, consisting of: C. A. 
Mauk, president, Toledo, Ohio; John I. Coul- 
bourn, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dwight Hinckley, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Arthur E, Lane, New York; 
W. H. Schuette, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. F. Taylor, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and M. G. Truman, Chicago. 

Secretary W. W. Schupner states that re- 
sponses from members indicate a large attend- 
ance of wholesalers at the convention in Atlan- 
tic City, April 9 and 10. The selection of Had- 
don Hall, which has been completely rebuilt, 
as convention headquarters is highly favored 
and will provide unusually comfortable and 
convenient arrangements. 

The wholesale industry has not been free 
from its complications and disappointments and 
the convention committee has arranged an at- 
tractive program which will permit discussion 
of subjects of immediate practical interest. 


Western Retailers at Winnipeg 


Winnirec, Man., Jan. 20.—Arrangements 
are about completed for the thirty-ninth annua! 
convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, to be held in this city, at the Fort 
Garry Hotel on Jan. 29, 30 and 31. 

Pres. W. E. Kirsch, general manager of the 
Security Lumber Co., Moose Jaw, Sask., will 
deliver his address on Wednesday morning, 
and among the speakers in the afternoon will 
be J. P. Bertrand, of Building Products 
Limited, of this city, who will speak on “Evo- 
lution in Lumber Merchandising.” 

Thursday morning will be given over to the 
first open discussion session under the chair- 
manship of E. W. Stacy, of Calgary, Alta., and 
in the afternoon there will be addresses by Coast 
and Mountain manufacturers’ delegates. On 
Friday morning there will be another open dis- 
cussion session. 

There will be a special convention luncheon 
each day, when special addresses will be deliv- 
ered by the following: Dr. John MacKay, 
Principal of Manitoba College, Winnipeg; Hon. 
D. G. McKenzie, Minister of Mines and Re- 
sources, Provincial Government of Manitoba, 
and Rey. J. A. MacKeigan, pastor of St. An- 
drew’s United Church, Moose Jaw, Sask. 


An attractive program of entertainment has 
been arranged, the convention proceedings con- 
cluding with a showing of the film, “The 
Transformation.” 

An unusual feature of the convention is a 
“Wood Guessing Contest,” in which a series 
of prizes, amounting to $50, are to be awarded 
by T. A. Wilson, general manager of the West- 
ern Manufacturing Co., Regina, Sask. 


Virginia Dealers Meet Next Month 


RicHMonpD, VA., Jan. 20.—On Feb. 14 and 15 
the Virginia Lumber & Building Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association will meet in Charlottesville, 
at the Monticello Hotel for their fourth annual 
convention with confidence in the helpful part 
it will play in making 1930 a more profitable 
year for its members. 

Merchandising methods, costs and profits, 
modernizing, credits, practical solutions of 
dealer problems, changes in building trends, 
financing and other subjects will be ably dis- 
cussed by such outstanding industry authorities 
as Dr. Paul W. Ivey, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity; R. E. Saberson, of St. Paul, Minn.; 
Prof. Carl N. Schmalz, of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Frank B. McKenna, of New York; Ed- 
ward Hines, of Chicago; Louis Brandt, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and others as good. 


Western Piners Plans 


PorTLAND, OreE., Jan. 18.—The first day's 
session of the annual meeting of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, to be held on 
Feb. 4 and 5 at the Davenport Hotel, in Spo- 
kane, Wash., will be devoted to business mat- 
ters for members only. “On Wednesday,” 
says the announcement sent out by Secretary 
S. V. Fullaway, “the association will be host 
to the lumber manufacturers of the Inland Em- 
pire at a meeting intended to bring before the 
industry of the region many of the problems 
which now confront it. An interesting and in- 
structive program is planned.” 


Charlotte Retailers Elect 


Cnartorte, N. C., Jan. 20.—At a recent meet- 
ing officers of the Charlotte Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association were elected as follows: 
John W. Barber, president; W. F. Tucker, vice 
president, and B. M. McGee,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


To Attend Hardwood Institute 


MempHis, TENN., Jan. 20—J. H. Towns- 
hend, executive vice president of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, announces that more 
than 300 room reservations have already been 
made at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky., for 
the eighth annual meeting of the organization 
which will be held on Thursday and Friday, 
Jan. 30 and 31. This assures the officers of the 
association of a large attendance, it being felt 
that more than 500 will be present. W. E. De- 
laney, president, will preside at all sessions and 
promises some interesting discussions, for the 
program is to be left open. Both members and 
non-members of the institute are urged to at- 
tend this meeting, because of some exception- 
ally important matters that are to come up. 

Memphis will send a delegation of more than 
100 strong on a special train, which will be in 
charge of J. Ellis Williams, chairman of the 
entertainment committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis. 


Plenty of Action at Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE, WYIs., Jan. 20.—Plenty of 
whoopee is planned for the fortieth annual con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association at the Milwaukee Auditorium, Feb. 
18, 19 and 20, and the fine Scotch hand of 
Secretary Don S. Montgomery can be traced 
as responsible for many bits of drollery on the 
program. 

A pageant, “The Birth of an Association,” 
will start the first afternoon session and will 
be followed by the formal opening of the con- 
vention by President B. F. Springer. At night 
everyone will be welcome at the Hoo-Hoo din- 
ner and cabaret but the concatenation will be 
for members and kittens only. After the kit- 
tens have become cats there will be a “One- 
Ring Circus Birthday Party” to celebrate the 
anniversary of the association. 

Features on the program for Feb. 19 include 
an address on “Modern Methods of Selling 
Lumber” by Dr. Paul Ivey, representing Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and a talk called “Merchandise or Die” by 
C. E. Stedman, Chicago, vice president of the 
Home Modernizing Bureau. 

On the morning program of Feb. 20 it is 
hoped that Prof. K. L. Hatch, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, College of Agriculture, will 
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be present to discuss “What Does Wisconsin 
Agriculture Promise in 1930?” Addresses will 
be delivered by Harry B. Hall, Milwaukee, 
sales manager for the American Appraisal Co., 
on “Retail Lumber Yard Appraisals,” and by 
Vera B. Ellwood, director of home service Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway & Light Co. 

A novel and hitherto unattempted stunt on 
the final afternoon of the convention is a “Con- 
fession of Ignorance Meeting.” This meeting 
is advertised to be “for dumbells only” but no 
hesitation is evident in letters reaching Secre- 
tary Montgomery promising attendance at the 
meeting and admitting “dumbness” on a num- 
ber of subjects on which the writers desire 
enlightment. At least twenty topics will be 
discussed at the “Dumbell” session, including 
such matters as figuring millwork estimates, 
financing the prospective builder, costs of motor 
truck operation, meeting out-of-town roofing 
competition, credits and collections. 

The final day’s events also include a meet- 
ing of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. with President F. D. Abell, Wauke- 
sha, of the Palmetier & Abell Lumber Co., 
presiding; committee reports including that of 
the important trade relations committee, by 
Otto E. Lay, chairman H. J. Lay Lumber Co., 
Kewaskum, Wis. 

Although the convention is less than a month 
away, several of the exhibition booths have 
not yet been reserved. Business sessions have 
been so timed that nearly all of each forenoon 
and several of the evenings will be open for 
the viewing of the exhibits. 


Indiana-Michigan Annual Date 


ELKHART, IND., Jan. 22.— Announcement is 
made by Rexford S. Barnes, this city, secretary 
of the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, that its 
annual convention will be held on Feb. 25 at 
the Oliver Hotel in South Bend, Ind. Secre- 
tary Barnes advises that the program for the 
meeting is in course of preparation. 


South Dakotans Change Date 


Sioux Fatis, S. D., Jan. 20—It has been 
necessary to change the date for the annual 
meeting of the South Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Secretary Karl J. Benz, of 
this city, advises and instead of being held 
on March 5 and 6 it will be advanced a day. 
The new dates are March 4 and 5. 


Southeastern Iowa’s Plans 


Ottumwa, Iowa, Jan. 20.—Secretary Oscar 
F. Steigleder, Packwood, Iowa, of the South- 
eastern lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
in announcing the program for the thirty-third 
annual convention of the association, says he 
is unable to give the subjects to be discussed 
by the principal speakers, but that their names 
will be sufficient guarantee that their remarks 
will be highly interesting. 

The speakers announced are Ralph H. Burn- 
side, Portland, Ure., one of the founders of 
the association, who will talk from the mill- 
man’s viewpoint; Herman Pauls, well known 
to the members; B. C. Mueller, Davenport, 
Iowa, who has recently returned from a meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion’s new merchandising council; Douglas 
Malloch, Lumberman Poet of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Chicago; Ormie C. Lance, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., secretary Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association; L. A. Andrew, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, superintendent of banking in Iowa; P. L. 
Holbrook, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who will give 
the convention some interesting information on 
Iowa. 

There has been arranged an attractive pro- 
gram of entertainment, culminating in the “big 
show” on the last evening by the Moonlight 
Club, in which twenty-six people will partici- 
pate, accompanied by a twelve-piece band. 


Alams Hold Annual Meeting 


New York Jan. 20.—James A. Thomas, of 
the Creo-Dipt Co. was installed president of 
the Associated Lumber & Allied Materials 
Salesmen of New Jersey, at the annual meeting 
of the organization last week. Other officers 
are: E. J. Duffy, vice president; J. A. Hurley, 
jr., treasurer; H. W. D. Shepard, secretary. 
The new directors are Leslie A. Senft and 
Nicholas A. Meaney. The organization now 
has 104 members. 

Secretary DeNike issued an invitation to the 
salesmen to attend the annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, to be 
held next Friday in the Robert Treat Hotel, 
Newark. Dr. DeNike stressed the fine spirit of 
cooperation that exists between the salesmen 
and the State association. 

Arthur D. Stout, secretary, extended the 
well wishes to the salesmen from the North 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Club and said the 
Alams had exceeded all expectations in their 
work. Charles Iliff spoke felicitously in behalf 
of the Suffolk County group. Tom Young and 
W. P. Reese, former presidents of the Alams, 
also spoke. 


Flooring Contractors Organize 


About fifty contractors licensed to lay 
“Cell-"ized hardwood flooring met at the Mor- 
rison Hotel in Chicago on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, coming from all parts of the United 
States and Canada to effect a formal organiza- 
tion and discuss common problems, objectives, 
hopes and plans. The result was the forma- 
tion of the International Association of “Cell-” 
ized Hardwood Flooring Contractors. The off- 
cers elected are: 

President—George E. Brenner, of Brenner 
& Holmes, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Vice president—A. Karreman, of A. J. 


Lehmer (Inc.), Ironton, Ohio. 


Secretary-Treasurer—G. C. Kaucher, of the 
Kaucher Engineering Co., Chicago. 


Diectors—W. E. Wilson, Columbus, Ohio; 
W. H. Buchanan, Shreveport, La.; S.'R. Gur- 
ney, Boston, Mass.; Ralph Truax, Portland, 
Ore. 


The organization was the idea of Mr. Bren- 
ner, and was enthusiastically received by many 
of his fellow contractors. By Wednesday noon 
the details of organization were completed, and 
the afternoon session was devoted to discussion 
of business problems. F. E. Bruce, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., president of “Cell-"ized Oak 
Flooring (Inc.), with other officers of this 
corporation and representatives of the E. L. 
Bruce Co., the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and 
the Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. were in at- 
tendance at the meeting. The Nashville Hard- 
wood Flooring Co., of Nashville, Tenn., is the 
other licensing member of the corporation, but 
sent no representative. 


Western Pennsylvania Program 


PittsBurGH, Pa., Jan. 20.—A program re- 
plete with interesting features has been pre- 
pared for the twenty-third annual convention- 
reunion of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania, to be held in 
the Greater William Penn Hotel here Feb. 5, 
6 and 7. 

Speakers will include a representative of the 
Department of Commerce, the Pennsylvania 
State forester and a Chicago expert on sales- 
manship. Will A. Davis will serve as director 
of ceremonies. A large attendance of lumber 
dealers from the western part of Pennsylvania 
will be augmented by many from northern 
Maryland, embraced in the territory of the 
association, and from eastern Ohio and northern 
West Virginia as well. 

At the first session there will be a discus- 
sion of the subject, “What Is Legitimate Trade 
in Carload Lot Buying?” led by E. A. Wig- 
man, of Washington, Pa., and W. C. Moore, of 
Wolf & Co., Philadelphia, will make an address 





on “Bundles of Truth in Dollars and Cents” 
Through the courtesy of the Lehigh Valley 
Portland Cement_Co. a motion picture will pe 
shown entitled “Dealers and Dollars, or When 
Cooperation Supplants Price Cuttings.” 

On the following morning L. I. MacQueen, 


executive manager of the Credit Association 


of Western Pennsylvania, will make an address 
on “Credits,” W. C. Tichenor, of Harveys. 
burg, Ohio, will speak on “Agricultural Cop. 
ditions,” and O. J. McClure, of Chicago, on 
“The Meat of Salesmanship Without the 
Squeal.” 

In the afternoon J. B. Wallace, of the Green. 
field Lumber Co., of McKees Rocks, Pittsburgh 
will discuss “Abuses of Services—What Should 
the Customer Expect of His Lumber Dealer? 
A. H. Oxholm, of the Department of Com. 
merce, will make an address on “Grade-Mark- 
ing,” W. H. Reese, of Monessen, Pa., will dis- 
cuss “Inventory and Turnover,” and 0, J, 
—o of Chicago, “Actually Making the 

ale.” 

At the Friday morning session Dr. Paul W. 
Ivey, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, will make an address on “Modern 
Methods of Selling Lumber,” D. E. Olson, of 
Titusville, Pa., will discuss “This Association 
and Its Place. in the Industry,” State Forester 
J. S. Ilick, of Harrisburg, will speak on 
“Forestry in Pennsylvania,” and H. Leon 
Cope, of Caro, Mich., on “The Religion of 
Laughter.” 

J. F. Carter, of New Orleans, representing 
the Southern Pine Association, will be heard 
at the concluding session on the subject “And 
Now Dry Lumber,” R. T. Titus, of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, will speak on 
“West Coast Woods for Eastern Homes,” and 
H. Leon Cope on “The Smile That Won't 
Come Off.” 


Lida “Better Business” Rally 


New York, Jan. 20.—Sixty-five members of 
the Long Island Dealers’ Association, repre- 
senting nearly every leading lumber and build- 
ing material firm on the Island, met at the 
Freeport Elks Club last Wednesday night in 
a “Better Business” rally. George Adams, jr., 
the association president, occupied the chair. 
Dinner was served at 6:30 p. m. 

Bringing together men closely associated with 
the building industry in every section of the 
Island, the meeting revealed that the lumber, 
coal and material distributors are at least not 
pessimistic over the business outlook. George 
Bahr, the secretary, epitomized the sentiment 
of those present by saying: “If the members of 
our association are not optimistic, they are at 
least confident of the immediate future of the 
lumber and building material industry.” 

Guest speakers included Arthur E. Lane, of 
the Arthur E. Lane Corporation, one of the 
biggest distributers of West Coast lumber 
products in the Metropolitan area, and Her- 
bert B. Coho, secretary of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association. Mr. Coho spoke 
on “Revising the Building Code of New York 
City,” for the purpose of which his organiza- 
tion is represented on the lumber committee. 

Gustav Dorwin, former president of the 
Nassau and Suffolk chapter of the Long Is- 
land Real Estate Board, and Samuel S. To- 
back, chairman of the mortgage committee of 
that body, spoke on “The Mortgage Money 
Situation.” 

Frank B. McKenna, of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., spoke on “Dealers’ Education,’ 
and in this connection presented the film, 
“Dealers and Dollars.” The motion picture, 
produced by the Lehigh company, was one of 
the features of the evening, many of those 
present acquiring ideas by which they will 
endeavor to carry on their business more for 
sd own advancement and for the public wel- 
are. 

Paul S. Collier, secretary of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, told of plans 
for the organization’s convention next week 
at Hotel Pennsylvania, Manhattan. He said 
that he expected the optimism of the Long 
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Islanders to be reflected in the deliberations 
of the larger body, of which many of the Long 
Island Dealers are members. 


Holds a Convention at Home 


(Continued from Front Page) 


a fuss about having to go), leaving just the 
old heads who really make a convention worth 
while. Well, mother and I “cussed and dis- 
cussed” all that happened last year and made 
our plans for a bigger and better business in 
1930, or rather in the new year that will start 
with the first thaw. 
. We did not have a picture of the convention 
taken—I have a collection of some twenty-five 
pictures of conventions I have attended during 
the twenty-nine years I have been in Love- 
land. We did not get to meet personally a lot 
of the old-timers whose friendships we value; 
to note the gray now predominating on the 
heads of those old friends who are not yet 
bald; to see the ever-increasing crop of young 
lumbermen, mostly sons of the old guard step- 
ping right into dad’s shoes with new ideas on 
everything which, if mixed with dad’s wisdom 
of experience, might get dad out of the rut. 

Even though we are not enjoying the clos- 
ing session as a banquet for members of the 
association only, where you can call a spade 
a spade if it will make you feel better to get 
it off your chest, I am going to Denver to 
meet the old gang and hope that I will get a 
real kick out of it. 

Yours sincerely, 
REED HAYWARD, 


See: 


Makes Progressive Plans 
(Continued from Page 45) 


manship that customers should be and should 
remain satisfied with their purchases. The 
idea of selling a man a house that he can not 
pay for has been justly condemned as bad 
business by the great bulk of leading real 
estate firms. Sound principles of merchan- 
dising are the order of the day. 

It has been suggested that the American 
people are not sufficiently well aware of the 
value of a home as an investment. I do not 
mean necessarily that it is worth so much 
for a man to own his home that he need 
not be concerned as to -whether or not he is 
getting his money’s worth. There is a real 
need in most communities for agencies from 
which home owners can obtain disinterested 
advice. But a home as an investment differs 
in type from a stock or a bond. It gives a 
man a bigger stake in his community and 
its government and thus helps to make a 
citizen of him. It makes him more inde- 
pendent. (For example, if he wants to re- 
paper the house, it is his own responsibility 
whether or not he does it, rather than his 
skill in dealing with a rental agent.) It cer- 
tainly contributes to solidarity in family life, 
and permeates, for the good, the whole out- 
look of a family on ithe world about them. 

You will encounter the immediate problem 
of aiding in the rapid restoration of financing 
facilities up to the point where they were 
before the drain from the security markets 
was generally felt. I hope that the impetus 
attained when you have reached that point 
will carry forward into a distinct improvement 
in the second mortgage situation, the complete 
solution of which may require years of effort, 
supplemented by research and changes in laws. 

The administration, as you know, is thor- 
oughly committed to the advancement of the 
American home. We have a division of build- 
ing and housing devoted ‘to promoting the 
interest of home owners, and I hope that its 
facilities may be of some value to you at this 
time. The work of Better Homes in America 
of which Secretary Wilbur is now president 
has our general support. We recognize that 
the providing of houses is one of the most 
complex and difficult functions of American 
business, nationally and locally. It therefore 
is a very hopeful sign that such a group as 
this, representing so many different businesses 
and professions, has come together ‘to con- 
sider ways and means of serving the public 
More effectively, especially at a time when 
So doing will contribute to an immediate 
Strengthening of the business and employment 
Situation. 


Eastern Pennsylvanians in Session 


Norte: A complete report of the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association will appear in the Feb. 
1 issue of the American LuMBERMAN.— 
Ep1ror. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 21.—The thirty- 
eighth annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association opened today with 
600 delegates registered from the eastern part 
of Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, Mary- 
land and Delaware. 

In the morning there was a joint meeting of 
the board of directors and the executive com- 
mittee at which time several matters were acted 
upon but will not be made public until the final 
day of the convention. In the afternoon, a 
conference of all local unit leaders was held in 
the Independence Room. This was attended 
by the presidents, secretaries and directors of 
twenty local units in the four States. 

It was the consensus that the “bread and 
butter” business of the retailer, the private 
dwelling house, dwindled considerably from the 
volume of 1928. The reports indicated that in 


A Country Dealer’s 


MontcoMery, Mo., Jan. 11. 
Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


Some time ago our attention was called to 
an article in relation to the regrading of lum- 
ber by the retail lumber dealer. The writer 
of that article not only considered regrading 
bad business but, the way we read it, seemed 
to brand the retailer who practiced it as a dis- 
honest lumberman. In other words, the way 


the matter was put, regrading of lumber was = 


nothing short of a crime. 


Now, before giving your readers our view 
of this question, we wish to say that we always 
have done business in a country town and what 
we have to say will apply to retail lumber 
yards in small towns where a large percentage 
of the trade is among the farmers. We do not 
know just what is really implied by the writer 
of this article in relation to regrading lum- 
ber.. Possibly it may cover a wider scope than 
we naturally supposed it did, but from our 
standpoint we differ with that writer. 

We will admit that the lumberman who buys 
a carload of No. 2 boards or shiplap, regrades 
it, and sells 50 percent or 75 percent to his 
customer representing it to be No. 1, is not an 
honest dealer. As we view it, that is a crime. 

Strictly speaking, however, we don’t think 
grades really mean anything. They remind me 
very much of the numerous signboards that 
were tacked up along the public roads when I 
was a boy. You would come to a signboard 
which would say: “Seven miles to Sugar- 
town,” or some other point. After you had 
jolted along for thirty minutes or an hour, 
you would come to another signboard which 
would read “Six and one-half miles to Sugar- 
town.” So it is with the grades of lumber. 
This applies especially to common grades. 

For example, we get in a car of No. 2 10- 
inch yellow pine shiplap. Sometimes 10 to 25 
percent of it will fall below No. 2. When this 
car is disposed of, we order another car from 
some other mill and we find that this car, which 
has cost us practically the same, contains 10 to 
25 percent of No. 1. 

Now, about the first car we received: If we 
put that lumber in the bin just as it comes 
from the car and sell it for No. 2, our cus- 
tomer gets from 10 to 25 percent No. 3. In 
other words, he pays for a quality he does not 
get. Is that fair? Should we force our cus- 
tomer to pay for No. 2 when he gets No. 3, 
just because we accept it as No. 2? Two and 
two make four, but two wrongs never made 
a right. Supposing our customer should be 


the larger cities the volume of construction was 
on a par with the previous year because of 
larger construction operations in the nature of 
public and semi-public buildings, banks, the- 
atres, office structures, apartments and the like. 

Secretary J. Frederick Martin in summariz- 
ing the activities of unit work said in part: 
“The organization of our local unit system has 
been practically completed this year under the 
direction of Field Secretary J. L. Buckley, with 
the addition of the Del-Mar-Va unit, the re- 
organization of the Schuykill Lumber Exchange 
and the reorganization of the Tri-State unit 
into local groups.” 

Tonight 700 retailers and their employees at- 
tended the annual young men’s entertainment 
ably prepared by Bert Myers, Edward Smith 
and associates The dinner was followed by 
a screaming satire on mergers, and other en- 
livening numbers. 

A feature of the opening day was the large 
amount of interest manifested in sixty educa- 
tional exhibits on the convention floor of the 
Hotel Ben Franklin, where wood in its various 
forms was glorified by enterprising manufac- 
turers. 


View on Regrading 


one of the kind that we often find, who insists 
on laying aside these off-grade boards: If we 
force them on him, we have a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer. If, however, we lay them aside, what 
are we going to do with these off-grade boards? 
Are we going to put them back on the pile, 
or are we going to stick them in a bin some 
place and sell them for off-grade? If we do 
this, what do we have? We have not regraded 
our lumber but our customer has. We pay 
for it and get a lot of bad advertising at the 
same time. 

Now, let us refer to the second car which 
runs from 10 to 25 percent of No. 1. We put 
that in the bin just as it comes from the car. 
Our customer comes along and wants 2,000 feet 
of No. 2 shiplap for boxing and sheathing, and 
we send it out on the job just as it comes 
from the bin. What real benefit does the cus- 
tomer derive from the 10 to 25 percent of No. 
1 shiplap, which is a better grade than he 
bought or needed? The customer has been 
given something from which he derives no 
special benefit and the yard has lost. Figuring 
that it runs 25 percent No. 1, on 2,000 feet, in 
round numbers, the yard has lost $5 in the 
transaction. That is not all. The lumber from 
the second car was piled in the bin on top of 
the poor grade that was received in the first 
car. When the good shiplap has been sold off 
and we come down to the common shiplap it is 
quite likely that we will have a disappointed 
customer. Mr. Jones comes in and gets a 
wagon-load out of the bin from the second 
car and we charge him the same as we have 
charged Mr. Smith. Later on, comparing the 
two garages or barns, as the case may be, Mr. 
Smith finds that the lumber he got is not 
nearly as good as the lumber his neighbor re- 
ceived. Still, he has been charged the same 
for it. 

What we really do is to make our grades 
as nearly uniform as possible. If we get in 
a car that runs 10 to 25 percent below grade, 
we make No. 3 out of it and put a price of 
No. 3 on it. If we get in a car that runs 10 
to 25 percent No. 1, we separate this, taking 
out the 10 to 25 percent of the better grade. 
We also always find a few coarse boards and 
these are thrown out and put into the No. 3 
pile. We don’t call it No. 1, 2 and 3. The 
customer comes in and says: “What is your 
No. 2 shiplap worth?” We take him out in 
the yard, show him the lumber and say to 
him that this pile is worth so much and this 
so much ete.—C. C. WALL, manager, La Crosse 
Lumber Co. 
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Floods Stimulate Hardwood Buying 


Building Interests Increase Purchases 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 20.—There has been 
a decided improvement in the hardwood market. 
Sales volume is not as great as had been ex- 
pected, but practically all groups of users are 
buying. Prices have held up well, and but few 
orders at reductions have been reported. Ex- 
port trade has been good for weeks, and re- 
tail dealers and planing mills are now actively 
in the market. Planing mills are placing or- 
ders for delivery late in February or in March. 
It has been some time since this group of buy- 
ers has been in the hardwood market. Some 
nice orders have been placed by flooring manu- 
facturers. While flooring oak prices have not 
been entirely satisfactory, improvement is ex- 
pected. Furniture manufacturers, now in the 
midst of their shows, are also placing some 
orders. Their shows have been featuring oak, 
and buyers are out looking for this species. 
Many plants are manufacturing oak furniture 
exclusively. The price of oak is stiffening. 
Demand trom other groups of buyers is rather 
slow, but fairly satisfactory for this time of 
year. 

Rains, snows, and extreme cold for this sec- 
tion of the South are having their effect on 
hardwood production. Many streams are out 
of their banks and several levee breaks have 
been reported. The lowlands are flooded and 
it is practically impossible to log. Mills will 
be forced down when present supply of logs 
is exhausted. 

C. W. Parham, president C. W. Parham 
Lumber Co., announces that he will sell the 
output of the Grismore-Hyman Cooperage & 
Lumber Co. plant at Dothan, Ala. The plant 
will produce about 10,000,000 feet of hardwoods 
annually. A percentage of the stock will be 
for export. Russell G. Simmons, a popular 
young hardwood man, has joined the sales or- 
ganization of the C. W. Parham Lumber Co. 

Burt Munal, until recently associated with 
Boyton & Co., Memphis, has joined the De- 
Soto Hardwood Flooring Co., and will have 
charge of its dimension department. Mr. Munal 
is an experienced dimension man. A. R. Tay- 
lor, secretary-treasurer of the DeSoto com- 
pany, states that its dimension department will 
be expanded. 


LovisviL_e; Ky., Jan. 20.—Somewhat better 
businéss has been reported by local hardwood 
interests. There were more releases on old or- 
ders on which shipments had been held up, es- 
pecially by automotive industries. Better ex- 
port business was also reported. Hardwood 
producers reported mills running, but expect 
some flood trouble in the Mississippi Valley 
region. Inquiry and contracts for kiln drying 
have been more numerous, the kiln owners 
having better business in hand than for some 
time. 

Prices at Louisville on inch stock are steady: 
Poplar, FAS southern, $85@90; Appalachian, 
$95; saps and selects, $60@68; No. 1, $47@54; 
No. 2 A, $36@40; No. 2 B, $24@27. Wal- 
nut, FAS, $240@250; selects, $165@170; No. 
1, $92@95; No. 2, $40. Plain sap gum, FAS, 
$58; No. 1, $42@44; quartered sap, FAS, $62; 
No. 1, $45@48. Plain red gum, FAS, $98; 
No. 1, $50; quartered red, FAS, $100; No. 1, 
$52. Cottonwood, $51, $35 and $32. Ash, 
$75, $50 and $30. Southern red oak, $68, $50 
and $40; white, $88, $52 and $42. Appalachian 
plain red oak, $85 and $55; plain white, $96 and 
$58; quartered white, $135 and $75; quartered 
red, $110 and $60. 

Frank Gadd, Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, was in Louisville last week to make 
arrangements for its annual meeting at the 
Brown Hotel, on Jan. 30 and 31. The Louis- 


ville Hardwood Club has broadcast an invita- 
tion to members to attend. There will be some 
interesting exhibits of oak furniture. The Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association conven- 
tion in Louisville, Jan. 28 and 29, will also be 
at the Brown Hotel. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club members re- 
ported very fair sales, and improved conditions, 
at a meeting held on Jan. 14, and members 
were very optimistic. It was decided to meet 
again on Jan. 21. 


Some Items Slower and Softer 


PiTTsBURGH, Pa., Jan. 21.—Certain items of 
hardwoods, both Appalachian and southern, are 
moving slowly. Inquiries for special items 
continue to be received, but orders are not in 
proportion in size or number. There has been 
a little better demand recently for beech and 
hickory, but other woods, with which mills 
are well stocked, such as oak, chestnut and 
poplar, are still moving slowly. The mills have 
quite a problem in endeavoring to supply spe- 
cial stock wanted by most consumers, who ap- 
pear to want special grading as well as special 
assortments of widths and lengths. Such re- 
quests impose somewhat of a hardship on the 
mills, many of which refuse to quote on such 
inquiries. The industrial trade in the Pitts- 
burgh region is very slow, and is making very 
few inquiries. Prices on hardwoods remain 
about the same, with a downward tendency. 


Orders Small; Inquiry Increasing 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 20.—Though spot 
business in Appalachian hardweod was light 
last week, there was a steady run of small 
fill-in orders, and a few straight cars were 
bought by wholesalers and yards, while scatter- 
ing orders came from railroads for car repair 
material, and from terminal contractors for 
piling, shoring and planking of low grade oak 
and fir. Sales managers report a good run of 
inquiries from automobile and body building 
plants. The early reports from the Chicago 
furniture show appear favorable, but furniture 
factories are slow in placing orders for mate- 
rials. They have bought a few lots of gum, 
chestnut and basswood and some oak. Reports 
from architects indicate that there is a good 
prospect for the resumption of residential and 
apartment house building comparatively early 
in the spring. Easier money is stimulating 
such work. Advices indicate a good run of 
specifications for trim and flooring as well as 
other hardwood items for intérior work. Hold- 
ers of oak, walnut, maple and ash are firm in 
the belief that they will get a good market 
for their product. A number of inquiries are 
being received from the United Kingdom and 
France, Italy and Germany, but orders are 
rather slow. 

Pine, cypress and Pacific coast woods are 
holding their own fairly well in price, but are 
slow sellers. 


Flooring Weak; Other Items Steady 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 21.—There is a reason- 
able volume of business in hardwoods this month, 
about up to normal for this quiet season. Dis- 
tributers are looking for the usual improve- 
ment in the next quarter. Prices are being 
fairly well maintained on almost everything ex- 
cept flooring. Oak flooring is very irregular 
and it is not easy this week to get more than 
$70.50 for the second grade. For the first 
grade of maple flooring from Michigan, $96@ 
98.50 is asked. For first grade of birch floor- 
ing from Michigan and Wisconsin, quotations 
have dropped to $83. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 79 and 80 


Foreign Trade Quiet; Prices Steady 


BattimorE, Mp., Jan. 20.—Conditions in the 
foreign trade, according to Harvey M. Dickson, 
secretary of the National Lumber Exporter 
Association, remain about as they have been, 
with the demand for American hardwoods 
affected by the dullness in many industries, 
especially in the United Kingdom. The require. 
ments of the cabinet working and other plants 
are correspondingly reduced, while stocks of 
lumber remain relatively large, so that buyers 
hold back from placing firm orders. According 
to Mr. Dickson, there has been no recession in 
prices, which appear to hold up very well. There 
is a possibility that some quickening in demand 
may bring about a marking up in the list. 


Output Low; Forward Buying Done 


WarrEN, ARK., Jan. 20—A better feeling 
prevails among large hardwood operators, mote 
inquiries and orders being received. Prices on 
practically all items are firmer than for sey- 
eral months. Certain surplus items of flooring, 
however, are showing further weakness. Ex- 
cessively heavy rains for the last ten days have 
flooded practically the entire Mississippi delta. 
The eastern and southern parts of this State 
are especially hard hit, the Arkansas, White 
and Ouachita rivers as well as all smaller 
streams being out of bank. Lowlands have 
been flooded, and traffic on some of the State 
highways is suspended. Almost all hardwood’ 
logging operations throughout this section are 
tied up and it will be at least several weeks 
before activity can be resumed. There has 
been a satisfactory improvement in business 
from automotive and other industrial concerns. 
Several automobile manufacturers are actively 
covering their hardwood requirements for the 
next few months, believing that enforced cur- 
tailment of production will cause the market 
to advance. Mixed car orders call for fair 
quantities of wagon oak, which is in rather 
limited supply. Some orders are being placed 
for gum trim and other upper-grade items. 
Planing mills are operating at from 60 to 80 
percent capacity. 


Output Reduced; Dry Stocks Low 


Lauret, Miss., Jan. 20.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is somewhat better than it has been for the 
last several months. Rain and snow have forced 
several mills to shut down entirely. This cur- 
tailment, coupled with the scarcity of dry lum- 
ber, has tended to strengthen the market. 


Snow and Cold Hamper Trade 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 21.—Cold weather and 
snow fall have had some disturbing effect on 
lumber trade. Retailers are not doing any 
large amount of buying of lumber, though 
some have been placing fair shingle orders. 
Mills on the Pacific coast have been offering 
a reduction of 12% percent in shingle prices 
at the mill during January. One wholesaler 
reports having sold fifty carlots of shingles 
this month, because of the special reduction 
made in prices. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Wells Lumber Co., Falconer, N. Y., was 
held last week. Marion Snow was chosen 
president and secretary-treasurer; Garner B. 
Taylor, vice president, and Evelyn Snow Tay- 
lor, assistant secretary-treasurer. ; 

Charles C. Hewitt, a lumberman dealing in 
car material, was last week elected supervisor 
of the eleventh ward to fill a vacancy. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. ¥., joined the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change at its meeting last week. Vice Presi- 
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dent H. Morton Jones represented the com- 


PaCharles W. Goodyear, vice president Great 
Southern Lumber Co., is spending a short 
time at Bogalusa, 

Visitors last week included: A. C. Farris, 
Farris Hardwood Lumber Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Walter Kennon, general sales manager, 
Oregon-Stoddard Sales Co., Baker, Ore., and 
G. Earl Stoddard representative of the com- 
pany at New York; G. A. Meyls, New York 
representative of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co.; Nelson Marshall, (Chicago representative 
of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co.; John F. 


Drescher, Capilano Timber Co., North Van- 
couver, B. C. 


Hardwood Sales Increasing 


Hammonp, La., Jan. 20.—Commenting on 
the situation in the hardwood lumber trade, 
K. W. Bridges, sales manager of the Pearl 
River Valley Lumber Co., one of the hardwood 
mills of the Natalbany Lumber Co., said that 
sales the first half of January had been prac- 
tically as large in volume as sales for the en- 
tire month of December. Trade has not yet 
got back to normal, however, and in the opin- 


ion of Mr. Bridges additional stock reductions 
will be necessary before hardwood sales can be 
made at a reasonable profit. 

Mr. Bridges, who formerly was with the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co. at Brookhaven, Miss., 
came to Hammond several months ago to take 
charge of hardwood sales for the Natalbany 
Lumber Co. interests. 

Far From It 

“Why is magazine advertising better than 
personal letters?” 

“Well, a man doesn’t throw his magazine 
into the wastebasket as soon as he opens it.” 


News of Southern Mills and Lumbermen 


Expansion Programs Show Optimism 

New Or.eaAns, La., Jan. 20.—That the lum- 
ber manufacturing industry looks with optimism 
towards the future is evidenced by the expansion 
programs now being carried out by both large 
and small manufacturers throughout the coun- 


try. 
While the number of new plants being erected -« 


is not as large as it has been in times past, the 
older, established manufacturers are improving 
their facilities and increasing the capacities of 
their plants to take care of requirements fore- 
cast for the immediate future. 

Adoption of moisture content specifications as 
part of the official grading rules of the South- 
ern Pine Association, consumer demand and 
advertising campaigns by large manufacturers 
have caused many plants to install kiln-drying 
equipment to meet aggressive competition. 

The savings which the manufacturers realize 
by the installation of modern dry kilns to sea- 
son their lumber to the desired moisture con- 
tent, have been advertised extensively by kiln 
manufacturers until lumber producers are now 
“sold” on the proposition. The many advan- 
tages which kiln-dried lumber offers the con- 
sumer have not been exploited until recently, 
but the higher quality and uniform moisture 
content of properly kiln-dried lumber make dry 
kilns an even greater necessity at the modern 
lumber plant. 

Among the progressive concerns which have 
been in the forefront of this development is the 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., manufacturer of dry kilns 
and kiln equipment with plants at North Port- 
land, Ore., and Jacksonville, Fla., which reports 
a consistent increase in demand for new kilns 
and a vast increase in demand for remodeling 
old kilns to bring them up to date. Since the 
introduction of the reversible cross-circulation 
fan kiln over three and a half years ago by 
Moore engineers, kiln drying practices have 
been practically revolutionized. There has been 
a change from the old type “natural draft” kiln, 
which still finds its sphere of usefulness among 
the smaller plants, to the “forced circulation 
fan kiln” which makes for greater efficiency 
and economy of operation. This change has 
been brought about by the superior perform- 
ance of the “forced circulation fan” kiln. The 
three drying elements are under constant, posi- 
tive control, making it possible to follow any 
desired drying schedule. 

Another great change wrought by this type 
of kiln is in the temperature used in kiln drying. 
Formerly it was necessary to use high tem- 
peratures, as the greater difference in temper- 
ature between the air in the kiln and the air 
taken in from outside made the natural cir- 
culation faster. With positive mechanical cir- 
culation temperature is lowered, and the lum- 
ber dries just as rapidly and is of a higher 
quality with less degrade. 

After seeing batteries of these new kilns with 
mechanical circulation in operation, many manu- 
facturers are changing over their entire kiln 
installations in order to secure the benefit of 
the newer, better method. 

It is pointed out that any kiln, charge or 
progressively operated, with end, cross, or edge 
piling can be improved and “modernized” by 


the installation of the necessary equipment to 
produce positive, fast circulation. The Moore 
Dry Kiln Co. is installing its patented fan 
equipment (of which this concern manufactures 
many different types) in both old and new 
kilns of any make and design. 


Wins Merited Promotion 


WarrEN, ARK., Jan. 20.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders and directors of the 
Southern Lumber Co., held at Davenport, Iowa, 
recently, Z. K. Thomas was elected general 
manager, succeeding O. O. Axley, who has 
been with the company for a number of years. 
Mr. Thomas has been with the Southern com- 
pany for more than twelve years, having served 
as sales manager ten years of this time. He 
has a broad, personal 
acquaintance with the 
industrial and retail 
trade throughout the 
consuming territory and 
knows the operating end 
of the business. He is 
general manager of the 








Z. K. THOMAS, 
Warren, Ark.; 


Elected General 
Manager 





Warren & Ouachita 
Valley Railroad Co. 
which is owned by the 
Southern Lumber Co. 
This road connects 
Warren with the Rock 
Island at Banks, Ark. 
Mr. Thomas is active in 





. community affairs, being past president of the 


Warren Rotary Club and now president of 
the local Y. M. C. A. board. He is also iden- 
tified with other civic organizations and church 
affairs. 

Mr. Thomas announces the appointment of 
James E. Hurley as sales manager. The latter 
has been with the Southern company for nine 
years and, while a comparatively young man, 
receives a well-earned promotion. 

Edwin B. Lindsay, of Davenport, Iowa, was 
elected a member of the board of directors of 
the Southern Lumber Co. succeeding Charles 
Ainsworth, of Moline, Ill., deceased. Mr. Lind- 
say comes from a family long identified with 
the lumber industry in both the North and 
South. His grandfather, the late James L. 
Lindsay, was the original purchaser of a large 
part of the timber now owned by the Southern 
company as well as having blocked timber 
holdings for several other large operations. 

Mr. Axley has not announced his plans for 
the future other than that he intends to devote 
more time to personal affairs. He is president 
of the Southern Lumber & Supply Co., which 
operates three retail yards, located at Carlisle, 
Clarendon and Cotton Plant, and also operates 
a wholesale department with headquarters here. 
In addition to this he is interested in several 
other local business concerns. 


Buys Timber, Will Build Mill 

CuTuserT, Ga., Jan. 20.—The King Lumber 
Co., of this city, has closed a deal for 40,000,000 
feet of pine timber in Brooks County near 
Pavo, Ga., and at that point will erect a saw- 
mill and planing mill. A. W. Smith, of 
Americus, Ga., will be in charge of this plant. 

This company also closed a deal for all of 
the hardwood timber on what is known as the 
A. J. Moye estate, totaling several thousand 
acres. This hardwood was immediately resold 
to W. A. Fowler. 

The King Lumber Co is one of the largest 
manufacturers of roofers in the South and 
has an excellent reputation for the quality of 
its product. C. B. King, president of the com- 
pany, has been actively identified with the 
Roofer Manufacturers’ Club since its organiza- 
tion and has served as its president. 


To Replace Burned Mill 


LaureL, Miss., Jan. 20.—Harry W. Mitchell, 
well known mill builder, has arrived in Laurel 
to take charge of the work of building a mill 
for the Eastman, Gardiner Hardwood Co., to 
replace the plant destroyed by fire on Jan. 
5. The old plant, which comprised a single 
band and resaw equipment, will be duplicated 
in the new mill, although Mr. Mitchell says he 
expects to install some improvements that will 
make it a much more efficient plant. It is ex- 
pected that the new mill will be completed and 
in operation within 90 days. 

Mr. Mitchell had charge of the construction 
of the big pine mill of Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., which also replaced a plant that was 
burned. 


Practice Reforestation in Texas 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 20—Two hundred 
thousand longleaf yellow pine seedlings are 
being shipped from the nursery of the Texas 
State forestry service, near Kirbyville, for 
planting in the vicinity of Keltys by the 
Angelina County Lumber Co., according to 
E. O. Siecke, State forester, who was in Hous- 
ton recently on business. 

Reforestation, he said, is being carried on in 
Angelina County under the direction of E. L. 
Kurth, vice president and general manager of 
the Angelina County Lumber Co. 

Some experimental forestry work is being 
done in Bowie County in the planting of slash 
pine seedlings, through the co-operation of the 
State forestry department and the Temple 
Lumber Co. Mr. Siecke said slash pine has not 
been common in Texas, but it is believed that 
this variety will be suitable to Bowie and other 
counties. PSSA EAAOBEAAEaAE 

A SHRIEKING SAW can be seen and heard in 
the talkies. The 108-inch cutoff saw of the 
Polson Lumber & Shingle Co. mill, Hoquiam, 
Wash., was filmed by William Hudson, veteran 
Pathe news cameraman. The film shows the 
big saw from various angles, and its shriek 
as it cuts throwgh the log is reproduced by the 
sound equipment. The saw of the Harbor 
Plywood plant has also been filmed and ap- 
pears in a Pathe news reel. 
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Scovell 
Wellington 


and Company 


ACCOUNTANTS + ENGINEERS 











10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE KANSASCITY SAN FRANCISCO 


need 
SISALKRAFT 


“more than a building paper” 


can be used for a dozen different protective 
purposes on any type of building job, besides 
giving the finest of waterproof and wind- 
proof protection anywhere that building paper 
is required. 











Sisalkraft’s wide range of use and its econom- 
ical protection cause it to be specified by archi- 
tects and used by contractors everywhere. 
Volume sales at quick profits are available 
for dealers who handle Sisalkraft. 
Investigate today. 


The Sisalkraft Co. 


206 W. Wacker Drive (Canal Station) 
Chicago, Ill. AL 1-25 Gray 




















McKeown Brothers Co. 


BUILDS ROOF TRUSSES OF WOOD 
FOR ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS 
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Multi-Radii Upper Chord Trusses for 
Centering of Concrete Arches 





Howe Trusses with Straight or Curved 
Lower Chords for Pitched Roofs 


McKeown Brothers Co. 


Established 1894 
21 East 40th St. 


NEW YORK 


6239 So. Keeler Ave. 


CHICAGO 


Producing Air Dog for Hardwoods 


HattigsBurG, Miss., Jan. 20.—An improved 
automatic non- -defacing air dog for hardwood 
mills, said by its designers *- operate with un- 
canny precision and speed, has just been put 
into standard production by its manufacturers, 
the Brophy Automatic Air Dog Corporation, 
of this city. This dog has been designed, de- 
veloped and perfected during a period of sev- 
eral years in which its performance has been 
minutely studied and each detail of its opera- 
tion refined and brought to uniform precision. 

This hardwood dog now supplements the 
Brophy automatic air dog for pine and soft- 
wood mills which is regular equipment in more 
than sixty prominent lumbering enterprises in 
the South. Among these are the Kirby, Trin- 
ity County, Wier Long Leaf, Angelina County 
and Southern Pine Lumber companies, as well 
as the Frost Industries, in Texas; Exchange 
Saw Mills, Industrial, and Tremont Lumber 
companies and Hillyer Edwards Fuller opera- 
tions in Louisiana; J. J. Newman, Tatum, 
Long-Bell and Goodyear Lumber companies in 
Mississippi; and the J. M. Griffin Lumber Co. 
in Florida.. Brophy hardwood air dog equip- 
ment has already been installed in some of 
these mills, whose executives have reported that 
their perfor~---e has b n highly satisfactory 
from the beginning. 

“A record of not a single failure of any 
installation since the beginning of our business 
speaks for itself,” said J. M. Brophy, vice pres- 
ident. and general manager of the company, who 





and that it will earn its cost in from two to 


three years of operation in dispensing with 
all hand doggers. 

In our hardwood dog, we have perfected 
One which will handle logs as small ag 
5-inch diameter at maximum speed. More. 
over, on this equipment, quarter-sawing cap 
be done to better advantage than by hand. 
Another important economic feature of the 
Brophy hardwood dog is that, in addition to 
being non-defacing, it also permits the cut- 
ting of l-inch backing boards—a decided gay. 
ing in the total run of any hardwood opera- 
tion. 

Further features claimed as exclusive for 
the Brophy air dog are the fact that both hard- 
and softwood equinment ‘rate by a single 
foot lever controlled by the block setter; that 
wear and tear on the carriage are reduced by 
the knee air cushion which absorbs the shock: 
that effective taper control by three small valve 
levers increases log yield; that uniform cuts, 
through rigid holding of the log, eliminate hit 
and miss lumber; that simple construction 
makes all parts accessible ; that less equipment 
surrounds the operator; that the elimination 
of hand-doggers not only reduces manufactur- 
ing costs, but the liability hazard as well. 

In the hardwood dog it is also pointed out 
that at each release the dog teeth fall back 
behind the face of the knees so that the log 
rolls onto the carriage against the knee with- 
out wear and tear on the teeth. Construction 
is claimed to be of the finest materials, includ- 








Brophy automatic air dog in use at Kirby Lumber Co.’s hardwood mill at Merryville, La. 


designed the dog. “This record was reason- 
ably sure in the beginning, however, as we did 
not market our first pine dog until it had 
been tried out and perfected under every con- 
dition to be met in handling softwood logs. In 
bringing out our hardwood dog, the same prin- 
ciple has governed, and in now offering it to 
the industry, we believe it to be the most effi- 
cient and economical available method for hard- 
wood dogging.” Continuing, Mr. Brophy said: 

The first questions usually asked us by 
prospects are: Whether the Brophy dog can 
perform as fast as hand-doggers, what air 
pressure is required and what justifies a 
change from hand dogging? Entirely upon 
our record of performance, we can answer 
without qualification that the Brophy air dog 
is faster than any other method—hand or 
mechanical—that it operates as efficiently at 
the end of the day as at the beginning, which 
hand doggers do not do—that it will operate 
at maximum efficiency on 70 pounds of air, 


ing brass lining for all cylinders, highest price 
pliable leather washers and also the trouble- 
proof principle that all valves are self seating. 

Manufacturing facilities of the Brophy enter- 
prises are housed in a factory with adequate 
capacity for efficient service to the lumber in- 
dustry. ‘Brophy products are said to be an 
outgrowth of long and practical experience, in 
sawmilling, log road locomotive engineering 
and a thorough knowledge of compressed air 
and its value as harnessed energy on the part 
of J. M. Brophy, inventor and designer of his 
automatic air dog. Officers of the corpora- 
tion are G. M. McWilliams, president; J. M. 
Brophy, vice-president and manager; M. S. 
Arrington, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Mc- 
Williams is also active vice president of the 
Citizens Bank, at Hattiesburg, and extensively 
interested in numerous Hattiesburg and Mis- 
sissippi manufacturing and business enter- 
prises. 
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Greatness 


Once on a time I knew a tree, 
Although I hardly knew it then; 
A tree I often used to see 
That I shall never see again. 
It was the greatest tree of all 
That stood in that familiar scene, 
Superbly strong and grandly tall, 
Yet robins nested in its green. 


I knew a tree that faced the gale 
With branches like a giant’s arms, 
Its trunk too great a thing to fail, 
Its heart too brave to feel alarms. 
No wind too wild for such a form, 
No hurricane it dared not greet; 
It lived a life with many a storm, 
Yet flowers blossomed at its feet. 


The greatness of the really great 
Is not in magnitude alone, 
For greatness, I have learned of late, 
For little kindnesses is known. 
So tell me not how far extend 
Your acres, high your wealth is piled; 
But are you faithful to a friend, 
And are you gentle with a child? 


We See b’ the Papers 


Only 49 more days to do your income tax 
figuring. 

Well, Art, the Great Shires, is through 
as a fighter. 


We thought he was after we read about 
his first fight. 


But, as the old song used to say, the pub- 
licity lingers on. 

We have been having what you might call 
a spell of coal weather. 


It isn’t true that misery loves company. 
It’s the company that makes us miserable. 
_ When a lot of people owe you money it 
is time that somebody was dunned about it. 


One thing we might do is to make our 
rival nations maintain as many naval bases 
as possible. 


This will keep them too poor to fight. A 
naval base is the first thing you lose when 
4 war starts. 


A naval base is just as much protection 
as a shotgun out in the barn when someone 
breaks into the house. 


3 By the way, we like that pnrase of ours, 
too poor to fight.” We think it is as good 
as Wilson’s “too proud to.” 


The textile industry has been helped by 
the new-fashion long skirts. And certainly 
the bow-legged women have. 


Judge Landis says that any ballplayer 
who engages in boxing will be considered 
as having retired from baseball. 

State taxes increased last year in all but 
three States. States are like restaurants: the 
more you pay the less you get. 

But what about players who pose as writ- 
ers of newspaper articles? These make them 
and baseball look equally ridiculous. 

We are a little worried about sending a 
‘fellow like Harry Stimson over to do busi- 
ness with a man named MacDonald. 


Nothing keeps a man out of trouble like 
heing broke. The fellow who had no money 
to buy stocks last year was a lucky man. 


The newspaper man makes the ballplayer, 
and the ballplayer reciprocates by trying to 
_ the newspaper man’s job away from 
im. 


When anything comes out of a peace con- 
ference we realize why it was said that peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than 
war, 








We imagine Mussolini would like to have 
a war right now. But the fruit and grand 
opera business will have to pick up consid- 
erably first. 

We seem to have some economists who 
believe that the best thing to do for the poor 
is to enlarge the loaf so more crumbs - will 
fall from the rich man’s table. 


Random 


Figure this out: today we fell down in one 
place and hurt ourself in: four. 


When a fellow moves away it is often the 
first thing he ever did for the town. 


Get meighborly with your neighbor. He 
may like you better than you think. 


Remember, there are as many poor collect 
merchants as there are poor pay customers. 


A bear is a man who comes around when 
the stock market is sick and tells it how 
bad it looks. 


_ When a woman says “we had such a de- 
lightful talk” she means that she has just 
met a good listener. 


“Higher education seems to be getting 
higher and higher,” said father as he sent 
sonny another check. 


When a man speaks of his late wiife he 
may mean that he is a widower or that she 
has joined a bridge club. 


There ought to be two words for listen, 
one meaning listening to a neighbor and the 
other listening to your husband. 


Teach your boy that it is funny to be 
arrested for speeding, and he won't think it 
is very bad to be arrested for burglary. 


Fences 


The fenceboard business isn’t good 
In this town, like it used to be, 

For fences now you seldom see 

Around our local neighborhood. 

The old wood gate they’ve taken down, 
Pulled up the posts and smoothed the grass; 
You seldom see them when you pass 

Along the highways of the town. 


And, while I'd like to sell the pine 
They used to use to fence about 
Their yards to keep the public out, 

I’ve even done away with mine. 

And I’m not weeping, though I miss 
A little profit now and then: 

I’m glad to see the ways of men 

Are changing in such ways as this. 


We're taking down the bolts and gates 
Between our houses and our hearts. 
No more a line of fences parts 

The fancy from the small estates. 

You now can see across the wall 
The roses that your neighbors raise; 
The world is changing lots of ways, 

And this way is the best of all. 


The lawyer and the lumberman 

Are meeting once a week at lunch, 

Perhaps the barber’s in thes bunch, 
And every creed and class and clan. 
The Roman sits beside the’ Jew, 

The Jew beside the Methodist, 

The men who now make tf our list 
Of friends are men we hardly knew. 


A kinder world this world of ours, 
The fences of the past are gone. 
Now you can look upon my lawn 

And I can see your choicest flow’rs. 

And, if you want to find .a ‘town 
Worth living in, worth looking for, 
It is the town where every ‘door 

Is open, every fence is down, 


FIRES! 


Fires take a huge toll annually from 
lumber yards ... and dry, flimsy 
weeds cause fires!! Are your prem- 
ises free from WEEDS? Here is an 
easy way to destroy them. Simply di- 


lute 1 gallon of Wilson’s WEED 
KILLER to 40 gallons of water and 
just sprinkle around your roadways, lum- 
ber piles and buildings ... at the mills or 
in your yards. One good application a 
year is sufficient! Apply NOW ... be- 
fore the dry season! Send in a trial order 
to-day ... freight allowed east of the Miss- 
issippi River, on 5 gallons or over. Wil- 
son’s WEED KILLER is clean, odorless, 


easy to apply and above all CHEAP! 1 
gallon $2.00 (makes 40 gallons), 5 gallons $8.00 
(makes 200 gallons ), 10 gallons $15.00 ( makes 
400 gallons), 25 gallons $30.00 ( makes 1,000 gal- 
lons ), 50 gallons $50.00 ( mikes 2,000 gallons ). 


Booklet mailed on request. 
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Department R 
SPRINGFIELD, 


NEW JERSEY 








ERE is one of the most popular 
Glass Edgers ever designed. Has 
sturdy one-piece pedestal base, power- 
ful motor, and 10 inch wheels. It is 
the ideal size for lumber yards, planing 
mills, sash and door factories, etc., that 
have a certain amount of glass edging. 
Does splendid work. Anyone can oper- 
ate it. Mail coupon for complete de- 
tails. ALSO WRITE FOR SUPPLY 
CATALOG. 


HENRY C. LANGE MACHINE WORKS 
166 North May Street, CHICAGO 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 

166 North May St., Chicago 

Send us your complete catalog of Lange Glass Edgers 
and full information about Glass Shop Tools and 
Supplies, per your offer in American Lumberman. 


| Name 
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stricken while on a business trip. 
left Minneapolis on Jan. 1 to visit the com- 
in British Columbia, and 
while on his way suffered a stroke of paralysis. 
He recovered, however, and continued with the 
He suffered a second stroke soon after- 
ward and was removed to a sanitarium in Cali- 
fornia, where he died. 

During his business career Dr. Brooks was 
identified with many business enterprises, but 
of late years he confined his activities to the 
lumber and paper industries, although he was 
chairman of the board of the Live Oak, Perry 
& Gulf Railroad in Florida, built by the Brooks- 
In addition to the presi- 
dency of the Brooks-Scanlon Co. he was also 
president of the Powell River Co., (Ltd.), the 
Bahamas-Cuban Co., (Ltd.), Brooks Brothers, 
(Inc.), and vice president of the Kingcome 
Navigation Co., operating in the North Pacific 


pany’s paper mill 


Scanlon Corporatior: 


DR. DWIGHT F. BROOKS, president of 
the Brooks-Scanlon Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
and an outstanding figure in the lumber and 
paper industries in the Northwest for many 
years, died Jan. 21, in California, where he was 


Brooks was educated for the medical 
profession, but his business interests virtually 
forced him to give up his medical practice, and 
in the years succeeding he became one of the 
leading lumbermen of the country. 

He was born in Oswego County, New York, 
in 1849, and went to Minnesota with his parents, 
Dr. and Mrs. Sheldon Brooks, when a youth. 
The family settled in Winona County, and he 
his early education under private 


Dr. Brooks 
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tutors, later attending the University of Mich- 
igan for one year while preparing for the study 
of Medicine. He was graduated from the 
Long Island Hospital College, New York, in 
1876, returning to Minnesota to practice. He 
married Anna G. Keyes of Winona the same 
year. Mrs. Brooks died five years ago. 

In 1887 Dr. Brooks moved to St. Paul and 
entered a partnership with his brothers, Lester 
and Anson S. Brooks, in the grain and lumber 
business. From that time his industrial in- 
terests became so great that he gave up the 
practice of medicine. 

Dr. Brooks resided in St. Paul, but he was 
the owner of the Gates mansion on Lake of 
the Isles boulevard in Minneapolis, which he 
acquired several years ago. He opened the 
mansion on several occasions for fetes of wo- 
men’s and charitable organizations, but never 
resided there. The mansion is one of the show 
places of the city. 

Surviving Dr. Brooks are three sons: Edward 
Brooks, of St. Paul, who was with his father 
when he died; Harry K. Brooks of Bend, Ore., 
and S. D. Brooks, of Vancouver, B. C., and 
one brother, A. S. Brooks of Minneapolis. 
Lester R. Brooks, the other member of the 
original firm, died in 1902. 


CHARLES G. POWELL, for years one of 
the best known business men of South Bend, 
Ind., and an international figure in the manu- 
facturing and wholesaling of hardwood lum- 
ber, was found dead in bed Tuesday morning, 
Jan. 21, at his home, 518 W. Colfax avenue, 
South Bend. His daughter, Mary, discovered 
his death shortly before 9 o’clock. Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Wickham attributed death to heart 
trouble and arteriosclerosis. Mr. Powell was 
born Aug. 23, 1866, in St. Joseph County, 
Indiana, the son of Stephen and Martha 
Powell, both of whom were from south Wales. 
After attending the grade and high schools 
he started on his career as a lumberman in 
the South and far West. He became a resi- 
dent of South Bend in 1897 when he took 
a position with Studebaker’s as lumber buyer 
and remained with that concern until he or- 
ganized the Fullerton-Powell Co. in 1901. Mr. 
Powell was president of the Fullerton-Powell 
and Hollister-French lumber companies of 
South Bend; the Powell-Roos Lumber Co. of 
LaPorte; the Woodruff-Powell Lumber Com- 
pany of Memphis; and the McMullen-Powell 
Lumber Company of Chicago. Besides this he 
was actively interested in the production and 
milling of hardwood lumber, being the owner 
of 18,000 acres of birch and maple in On- 
tario. He was married in early manhood to 
Nette Brownell, in Benton Harbor, Mich. She 
preceded him in death by nearly 22 years. 
He is survived by one daughter, Mary Powell, 
at home. Mr. Powell was a member of the 
Elk’s club, and of the Coquillard Golf club, 
South Bend, the Congressional Country Club, 
Washington, the South Shore Country Club, 
Hamilton Club, and Illinois Athletic Club, in 
Chicago. In Masonic memberships he be- 
longs to the Blue lodge, Chapter and Council, 
at St. Joseph, Mich.; the Commandery at Ben- 
ton Harbor; the Scottish rite at South Bend, 
and the Shrine at Indianapolis. 


S. G. TUTHILL, one of the pioneers of the 
lumber business in the middle West, and 
long a prominent figure in Minneapolis busi- 
ness circles, died on Jan. 19 at the age of 
82 at his home in Altadena, Calif. He was 
a former president of the Red Diamond Lum- 
ber Co. until his retirement about six years 
ago. Entering the lumber business as a 
youth, Mr. Tuthill worked his way up until 
he became the head of a lumber concern that 
was one of the representative business in- 
terests of Minneapolis and the Northwest. He 
was born in Chenango County, New York, 
Oct. 14, 1848, the son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Tuthill. His father was a piano manufac- 
turer and had charge of planing mills in 
Clinton, Iowa. The son received his early 
education at Clinton and at the age of 13 
started his lumber career as an employee of 
a Clinton yard. After the Civil War he came 
to Chicago to become credit man for a whole- 
sale grocery firm. In 1882 he went to Sioux 
Falls to re-enter the lumber business. Thirty 
years ago Mr. Tuthill went to Minneapolis 
and formed a partnership with B. F. Nelson. 
In 1910 he purchased the business and for 
many years conducted it under the name of 
Red Diamond Lumber Co. Six years ago he 
sold out, retired and moved to California. Mr. 
Tuthill was active in Minneapolis civic af- 
fairs and welfare work. He was a Scottish 
Rite Mason, a member of the Mystic Shrine 


and a Knight Templar. He is survived by a 


ran, 
widow, one son, Harold Tuthill, of Savannah 
Ga., a brother, George P. Tuthill, of St. Pay)’ 
and several nephews and cousins. . 


JOHN CAMPBELL GILCHRIST, President 
of the John C. Gilchrist Lumber Co. (Ltd) 
Toronto, Ont., died suddenly at his home jn 
that city on Jan. 17, at the age of 67. wr 
Gilchrist had been in apparently good health 
up to the time of his death and had been 
attending to his business regularly. He wag 
born in Pickering Township, Ontario, a gon 
of George Gilchrist, lumber merchant anq 
sawmill owner of Whitby and Pickering. Ags 
a young man he moved to Toronto and joined 
the Esserley Planing Mills & Lumber (p» 
Subsequently Mr. Gilchrist and another em- 
ployee of the company organized a lumber 
business under the name of Power & Gi]. 
christ. Some years later Mr. Power retireq 
and the business was since conducted under 
the name of the John C. Gilchrist Lumber Co 
(Ltd.)._ Mr. Gilchrist was a member of the 
Royal Templars of Temperance Society ang 
an active member of various retail lumber 
organizations in Toronto and Ontario. He is 
survived by his widow, one son, Campbell 
Gilchrist, and two daughters, Mrs. Isabelle 
Dixon, and Miss Lexie Gilchrist. 


GEORGE W. MILLENER, long engaged in 
the lumber business at Tonawanda, N, yY., 
died on Jan. 14 at the home of his gon’ 
Sidney P., in that city. He was born in 
Rochester and went to the Tonawandas at 
the age of 19. He and his brother, Joseph 
formed a partnership in the lumber business 
Later he was associated with J. S. Bliss and 
before retiring twelve years ago he was 
engaged in the handling of white cedar, with 
a yard on Webster Street. After his retire. 
ment he was made historian of the city of 
Tonawanda and wrote a history of the city, 
which was turned over to the State Historica] 
Association, becoming a part of the State 
archives. Mr. Millener was active in Masonic 
work until his health began to fail several 
years ago. He was a charter member of 
Sutherland Lodge, F. & A. M., and a member 
of Tonawanda Chapter, R. A. M. Surviving 
= two sons, Seward H., and Sidney P. Mil- 
ener. 


WALTER B. licILVAIN, aged 45, widely 
known lumberman of Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania, died at the University Hospital in 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday morning, Jan. 21, 
following an operation. 
Mr. MclIlvain, who 
lived in Downingtown, 
Pa., was vice president 
of the J. Gibson Mc- 
Ilvain Lumber Co., of 
Philadelphia, and pres- 
ident of the Downing- 
town Paper Box Co., of 
Downingtown, and the 
Croft Lumber Co. of 





The Late 
W. B. McILVAIN 





Suncrest, W. Va. He 
was born in Philadel- 
Phia, the son of the 
late J. Gibson Mcll- 
vain, and was the di- 
rect descendant of 
Hugh Mcllvain, who 
founded the MclIlvain 
lumber business in 
Philadelphia in 1798, 
which has been contin- 
uously operated by the 
family of the founder 
during the 131 years 
of its existence. Mr. MclIlvain was an alum- 
nus of Princeton University, a member of the 
Union League Club and of several hunting 
clubs. He was also president of the Down- 
ingtown Welfare Association and took an 
active interest in civic and _ philanthropic 
affairs. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Alida Baird MclIlvain, four sons, a brother, 
J. Gibson MclIlvain, who is president of the 
MclIlvain company, and a sister, Mrs. Maurice 
Osteimer. Funeral services were held on 
Thursday afternoon at St. James Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Downingtown. 





MRS. MARIAN EDWARDS, wife of Ben- 
jamin K. Edwards, president of the Edwards 
& Bradford Lumber Co., of Chicago, died at 
the Lake View Hospital on Jan. 17, follow- 
ing an operation. She was 33 years old. Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwards were married in Paris 
eight years ago. She was the daughter of 
Mrs. Love Fillius, of Denver, Colo., who sur- 
vives, with the husband and a two-year old 
son, Benjamin K., jr. 


BERTHA THORNTON SCHAFFER, wife of 
Hubert Schafer, of the Schafer Bros. Logging 
Co., died at her home in Aberdeen, Wash., 
Dec. 19, after a lingering illness. Mrs. 
Schafer. went to the Pacific coast 40 years 
ago and had since lived in Aberdeen the 
greater part of the time. Besides her hus- 
band Mrs. Schafer is survived by her mother, 
Mrs. W. H. White, of Aberdeen, and by fivé 
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children. The children of St. Mary’s school 
sang the requiem mass. Interment. was at 
the family cemetery near the Schafer’s old 
homestead on the Satsop River. 





BYRON E. LINE, who was secretary-mana- 
er of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
gation from January, 1924, until March, 1926, 
and for the last three years manager of the 
Lumber Supply Co. of Wichita, Kan., died 
jast Sunday, Jan. 19, in Wichita. He leaves 


his widow, Mrs. Helen Line, a son, B. E. Line, 
jr, and four daughters: 


Helen, Laura, Mar- 


tha and Mildred. Two sisters and two 
brothers also survive. Mr. Line was 46 years 
old. Soon after leaving school he became 
connected with the Badger Lumber Co., in 
Kansas City, and later was for several years 
excise clerk for the board of police commis- 


sioners. Leaving that position, he became 
connected with the local lumbermen’s or- 
ganization, later becoming secretary. He 


left that position to succeed the late “Jim” 
Moorehead as secretary of the Southwestern. 
He was a Mason. 





Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Cherokee—C. E, Jones Lumber Co. 
purchased by T. D. Jones, of the Central Lumber 
Co., Bessemer. 

ILLINOIS. Madison and Nameoki—R. H. Rich- 
ards bought interest of Harry and O. S. Schooley 
in the Madison Lumber & Material Co. 

Wheaton—Cornelius Coal & Lumber Co. chang- 
ing name to Cornelius-Dunton Co. 


INDIANA. Camden—Curtis McCain has turned 
over his interest in the Camden Lumber Co. to the 
K. P. Smith estate and has taken over the interest 
of the late J. P. Smith in the Burrows Lumber 
Co. He will remain as manager of the Camden 
Lumber Co., retaining Thos.,Sink as manager of 
the Burrows Lumber Co. 

Royal Center—W. H. Walter Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to Parker & Johnston Lumber 
Co. 

IOWA. Iowa City—Wallace Lumber Co. has 
been sold to the Jake Lampert Yards (Inc.), St. 
Paul, and will be operated as Hauer-Lampert Lum- 
ber Co. with H. G. Hauer, of St. Paul, as man- 
ager. Leigh H. and Ben P. Wallace continue oper- 
ation of the Washington, Keota and Marengo 
yards of the Wallace Lumber Co. 


MAINE. Cherryfield—A. L. Stewart & Sons suc- 
ceeded by Frank M. Tucker. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Brown-Bledsoe Lum- 
ber Co. is moving offices from Baltimore to 
Greensboro, N. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Webb-Loomis Co. suc- 
ceeded by Walter M. Webb. 

Negaunee—John B. Williamson- has taken over 
the interests of William E. Neely in the Indepen- 
dent Lumber & Coal Co. and will continue busi- 
ness as sole owner. 

Port Huron—Harvey J. Wilcox has purchased 
the interest of Elbert M. Welch in the Wilcox & 
Welch Lumber Co. and will conduct it as Wilcox 
Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Lorton—C. A. Gray has sold his 
lumber yard to Weiler Lumber Co., of Dunbar. 

NEW JERSEY. Hawthorne—Hawthorne Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Nord Lumber Co, 

NORTH DAKOTA. Almont—E. W. Hyde suc- 
ceeded by Almont Lumber Co. (Inc.) 

Lark—E. W. Hyde succeeded by Lark Lumber & 
Hardware Co. (Inc.) 

OHIO. Lima—Moulton Lumber Co. sold to Al- 
len County Lumber & Supply Co. 

OREGON. Newberg—Newberg Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded in business by the Oregon City 
Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Trenton—Collins Lumber Co, sold 
to Conger Bros., of Jackson, Tenn., who will con- 
tinue the business with R, D. Conger as manager. 

TEXAS. Baytown—Lutman Lumber Co. sold to 
Joe Higgins Lumber Co. 

San Angelo—G. E. Pratt Lumber Co. sold to 
Clay Lumber Co., of Stephensville, which will con- 
tinue the business with G. E. Pratt remaining as 
manager. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Hansen Timber Co. is 
reported to have sold its sawmill to the White 
River Lumber Co. 

Spokane—Central Supply Co. has purchased the 
lumber business of the Standard Lumber Co. 


WYOMING, Lusk—Niobara Lumber Co. suc- 

ceeded by Lusk Lumber Co. 
Incorporations 

CALIFORNIA. Redwood City—Progress Lum- 


ber Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000. 


reORED A. Arcadia—Gulf Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 
ILLINOTs. Benton—J. A. McCreery Lumber 


Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
Norris City—Norris City Lumber Co., 


incorpo- 
rated; capital, $11,000. 


IOWA. Glenwood—Nichols Lumber Co., incor- 
Porated. 
MAINE. Bucksport—Bucksport Lumber Co., in- 


corporated; 100 shares, no par value. 

MONTANA. Butte—Largey Lumber Co., incor- 
Porated; old concern. 

Missoula—Missoula Lumber Co., 
old concern. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Alton Lumber Co., in- 
Beretet: capital, $5,000. Dora Corn, 2100 

ve. J. 

Manhattan—Harry A. Runge, incorporated; capi- 
tal, $100,000; lumber; Nathaniel Brandon, 225 W. 
86th St., New York City. 

New Rochelle—Nelson Woodworking Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $10,000, to deal in logs, lum- 
ia shingles, wood; John Nelson, 65 Stephenson 

vi 


incorporated ; 


Rockland—Roscoe Lumber Co., incorporated; 





capital, $50,000; Horace M. Merritt, Livingston 


Manor, N. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lincolnton—Seth Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

OHIO. Athens—Preserved Poles, incorporated; 
capital, 300 shares no par stock; to operate pre- 
serving plant and deal in poles and timbers. 

Cleveland—Marquard Sash & Door Mfg. Co., in- 
corporated. 

OREGON. Portland—Spencer Products Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000; building materials. 

Portland—Herbert A. Templeton Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, . $20,000; old concern. 

Portland—Cheney Creek Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $1,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Clothier & 
Sharp Bros., incorporated; capital, $60,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Olar-—The _ Salkahatchie 
Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000; timber 
and lumber products. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Fairview Lumber Co. 
increasing capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Seattle—A. C, Page & Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $15,000; lumber products. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA, Headland—Headland Lumber Co. 
installing new planing mill. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lenoir—Kent-Coffey Mfg. 
Co. plans expanding plant to increase capacity 
about 30%; will erect dry kiln, make additions to 
machine building and build 4-story warehouse. 


incorpo- 


WASHINGTON. Carson—Mid-Columbia Log- 
ging Co. (J. C. and William Price, and Paul 
Shindler) will rebuild its sawmill and logging 


plant near here. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Calera—Calera Lumber Co. open- 
ing retail lumber and builders’ supply business in 
connection with its concentration yard. 

Greensboro—Greensboro Lumber Co. (Inc.) re- 
cently started a sawmill, planing mill and whole- 
sale yellow pine business. 

Montevallo—Montevallo Lumber Co., formerly in 
the sawmill and planing mill business, has entered 
the retail lumber business. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Smith-Whitman Co. has 
started a commission lumber products business at 
612 N. Michigan Ave. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—W. N. Willis Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 

Versailles—Wallace C. Eades has started a lum- 
ber and building material business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Commercial Box 
Co. has started in the manufacturing business at 
146 Commercial St. 

Boston—York Lumber Co. recently began busi- 
ness. 

MINNESOTA. Tylertown—Morgan Porter Lum- 
ber Co. has begun a retail lumber business. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Report that Dayton 
Lumber Co., of. Dayton, Ohio, is opening branch 
here is erroneous, 

OHIO. Dayton—-Report that Dayton Lumber & 


Mfg. Co. of this city is opening branch in Kansas 
City is erroneous. 


OREGON. Bugene—L. and Henry Bauman have 
engaged in business here under name of Triangle 
Lumber Co. 

Enterprise—Snyder Lumber Co. recently begen 
retail lumber business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. West Brownsville—Gray 
Lumber Co. has started a retail lumber business. 

McKeesport—Diamond-Smithfield Lumber Co. has 
leased space at 214 Fifth Ave. and will open 
March 7, 

TEXAS. El Paso—D. A. Missiman will open a 
lumber yard. 

Port Neches—Smith Bluff Lumber Co. recently 
began retail business, 

Humble—G, W. Hunt, of Freeport, will open a 
lumber yard here. 


Casualties 


IOWA. Kilduff—Deniston & Partridge Lumber 
Co. suffered fire loss of between $5,000 and $6,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Sims—Burnett Supply Co., 
sawmill and cotton gin, fire loss of about $12,000. 

OHIO. Bellefontaine—Bellefontaine Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $2,000. 

VIRGINIA, Portsmouth—E. D. Wilkins, loss by 
fire, $50,000; planing millgand retail lumber yard. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—The 


firm of Judd Bros. sustained fi 1 
Ha re loss of about 
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Rotary Cut 


Northern Veneers 
and Plywood 


Members 
Maple Flooring 
Manufacturing 
Association 
FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 

buyers who insist on having high quality 
veneers shouid send us their orders. We are 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and 
Shingles, which we ship in straight cars and 
cargos or mixed with our “ Peerless Brand” 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage | 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G- W. Critten. 516 Lumber Exchange 
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VEST POCKET 
READY RECKONER 


A useful vest pocket manual 
including a lumber calcula- 
tor for standard sizes, log 
rules, estimated weights of 
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useful lumber tabulations. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bidg. 

Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.. 5525 White Bldg. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 711 Traction Bldg. 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 

















Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
A. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yeliow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 
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FIGURE 
Any House 


in . Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
any price,in 5S minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 
able, but it’s true. ; 


We ~vill send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 








Just Mail This Coupon J 


—t SL A SSS A A 
American Lumberman : 
43% South Dearborn St. | 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Send “Automatic Building Costs.” After 10 days I | 


| 
| 
| wil either return the book by parcel post insured or 
remit $15 in full payment. | 


| ° Subject to approval of the management. 
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Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freighi 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended Jan. 11, 1930, totaled 863,191 cars as 
follows: Forest products, 49,274 cars (a gain 
of 8,631 cars over the week ended Jan. 4, 
1930); grain, 39,483 cars; livestock, 29,700 
cars; coal, 200,159 cars; coke, 10,534 cars; ore, 
9,120 cars; merchandise, 227,795 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 297,126 cars. 


SAAB AEAa: 


Low Rates to Northwest 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 20.—Effective Feb. 1, 
the agreement between the Illinois Central 
Railroad and the Redwood Line, under which 
a through rate is offered on shipments from 
middle western cities to the Pacific coast, 
will be extended to the Northwest, according 
to announcement. The Redwood Line re- 
cently effected a working agreement which 
will enable it to forward shipments to points 
further north than San Francisco, its ter- 
minal. A saving of 20 cents on freight rates 
is offered from Chicago to Seattle. The Red- 
wood Line is controlled by the Goodyear in- 
terests and brings redwood squares froan 
the coast for manufacturing at the Bogalusa 
(La.) plant of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 


NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 














Use of Small-Dimension Stock 


Progress of the woodworking industries of 
this country largely depends on the use of 
small-dimension stock, according to a statement 
made by Axel H. Oxholm, director of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, at 
the annual convention of the Wood Turners’ 
Service Bureau. Mr. Oxholm, in making this 
declaration, announced the release of a hand- 
book on small-dimension or ready-cut stock is- 
sued by the national committee. Mr. Oxholm 
said: 

Through the use of small-dimension stock 
industry will be able to obtain lumber of 
small dimensions cut to exact size and ready 
for further remanufacture with a minimum 
of effort. This represents a step forward 
from present methods of transporting low- 
grade lumber often thousands of miles to 
the points of consumption and cutting it into 
smaller sizes. This cutting should be done 
at the sawmills, thereby saving payment of 
freight on waste materials. 

The larger plants, notably in the furniture 
and automobile fields, have for years success- 
fully operated on this small-dimension basis, 
but a great majority of our industrial plants 
have not recognized the economy of buying 
small-dimension stock. In the committee’s 
handbook the best practices of seventy of 
the largest small-dimension plants in the 
country have been summarized. 


Mr. Oxholm pointed out that the sizes and 
grades of small-dimension stock must be stand- 
ardized if the movement is to succeed gener- 
ally, Only on this basis, he said, is it possible 
for small-dimension mills to cut stock sizes 
and to stabilize their industry. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce, he added, stands ready to 
aid in the work of standardization. 


Anniversary of Forest Service 


Feb. 1 the Forest Service will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. It was created in its 
present form on Feb. 1, 1905, through the 
merging of the old Bureau of Forestry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, with the forestry divi- 
sion of the General Land Office, Department of 
the Interior. Although forestry received the at- 
tention of the Federal Government as early as 
1876, it was not until the present Forest Ser- 
vice was created that ‘a rounded national for- 
estry policy was developed and the work be- 
gan to go forward with long-range objectives, 


The history of the Forest Service has been 
colorful. Old-timers in the service recall Vividly 
their part in bringing to an end the bitter Tange 
wars between cattlemen and sheepmen over the 
use of the western ranges, the early fights to 
save the public forests for public use and bene. 
fit, and the struggles of former days to estab. 
lish scientific practices and sound administra. 
tion on the National forests in the face of 
strong antagonism. 


' Tree Planting East of Rockies 


Representative Harold Knutson, of Minne- 
sota, has introduced in the House of Represen- 
tatives a bill authorizing an appropriation of 
$150,000 for the year ending June 30, 1932, for 
the sweceeding year $300,000 and for each year 
thereafter $400,000, to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to expand tree planting operations 
on National Forests east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. These funds would be used for establish- 
ing and operating nurseries, for collecting or 
purchasing tree seed or young trees, for plant- 
ing of young trees and other similar activities, 


Heads Big Selling Organization 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 20.—F. K. Wey- 
erhaeuser, who at a meeting of that organiza- 
tion’s executives in Spokane, Wash., last De- 
cember, was elected president of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., will maintain headquarters 
for the present in Minneapolis. Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser succeeds T. J. Humbird, of Spokane, 
president of the Humbird Lumber Co., Sand- 
point, Idaho, and the 
Victoria Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co.,, 
Chemainus, B. C., who 
served as president of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. for ten years and 





rE, 
WEYERHAEUSER 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 


Takes Up Big Execu- 
tive Position 





recently resigned in 
order to give more at- 
tention to his private 
interests. 

K. Weyerhaeuser 
is a grandson of Fred- 
erick Weyerhaeuser, 
founder of the great 
Weyerhaeuser lumber 
interests. His elevation to the presidency of 


‘the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. places him at the 


head of the biggest lumber selling organization 
in the world. This company handles the sale 
and distribution of the products of a group of 
mills in Washington, Idaho, Oregon and Min- 
nesota, generally referred to as the Weyer- 
haeuser affiliated mills. These include the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett and Long- 
view, Wash., and Klamath Falls, Ore.; Clear- 
water Timber Co., Lewiston, Idaho; Boise-Pay- 
ette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho; Potlatch Lum- 
ber Co., Potlatch, Idaho; Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Humbird 
Lumber Co., Sandpoint, Idaho; Snoqualmie 
Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., 
and the lumber division of the Northwest Paper 
Co., Cloquet, Minn. To expedite the distribu- 
tion of the products of these mills, the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., with genera! headquarters 
in Spokane, maintains branches in Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Toledo, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and New York. 





Crass I RaILRoaps in the first eleven months 
of 1929 had a net railway operating income of 
$1,201,172,558, which was at the annual rate 


of return of 5.04 percent on their property in-. 


vestment. In the first eleven months of 1928 
their net operating income returned 4.68 per- 
cent on their property investment. 
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Tonawanda rules 
of inspection included in 
the grade of “Fine Com- 
mon”, lumber very sim- 
ilar to that shipped from 
the Pacific Coast as 
C Select. 

As is the case in 
the grading of all finish 
lumber, this material is 
judged largely from its 
best face, although the 
back must also receive 
consideration. 

The grade is put 
up in all widths and 
thicknesses, and can be 
used for any purpose 
where lumber free from 
all defects and blemishes 
is not required. It is par- 
ticularly suitable for 
trim and for ceiling, par- 
tition, window and door 














C Select is particularly suitable for cupboards, book cases, mantels, china closets, clothes 
closets, built-in features, and for all uses where small defects or blemishes can be enameled 
or painted over. 


casings, baseboards, cupboards, book cases, mantels, china closets, clothes closets, built-in features, 
and for all uses where small defects or blemishes can be enameled or painted over. 

The rule for grading this lumber contemplates its use in high-class paint jobs; and light to 
medium stain is permitted where there is no serious combination of defects. The bulk of the material 
is entirely free from discoloration, and, viewed from its better side, closely resembles No. 1 and 2 


Clear. 


It is quite similar to the old Northern White Pine grade, but is almost entirely free from 
shake, which was a marked characteristic of both the Eastern Fine Common and C Select. 
The rule for grading California C Select reads: 


C SELECT 


** *C° Select: may be 4 inches or wider, and embraces all thicknesses manufactured in Pine 


Lumber. 


“This grade is primarily based on the idea of furnishing a high-class paint finish, and its qual- 
ities are necessarily of a nature fitting it for the tests that will be demanded of it. 
“The defects admissible are the same as those in “B’ Select and Better, but exist to a greater 


degree. 


“Medium stain covering one-third of the face or a greater area of lighter stain is admissible 
when not in combination with other marked defects.” 


In grain and texture, MADERA SUGAR PINE is quite similiar to MICHIGAN CORK PINE. 
MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, this 
series of letters prepared by the Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, Calif., 
and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially in 
the American Lumberman, and will be available to any one interested. 
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North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
factured, High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
tee = Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 


° WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
GOLDSBORO 


9 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 

















. JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Let us prove it on your next order. 














Yellow Pine 


‘Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


























Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








FRANK PAYNE. 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 
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Portland, Ore. 


Jan. 18.—All western Oregon is in the grip 
of a snowstorm that will tie up logging and 
lumber manufacturing for at least another 
week. Very few fir mills are operating now, 
and logging camps are buried under many 
feet of snow. Ice has formed on the Willamette 
and Columbia rivers to such thickness that 
towing of log rafts to the mills is out of the 
quéstion. For the first time in a long period, 
the Inman-Poulsen mill here has shut down 
because of inability to get the log rafts. The 
Long-Bell mill at Longview, on the lower 
Columbia. River, was operating today, accord- 
ing to reports, as it gets its log supply from 
the large pond supplied by rail from the 
Ryderwood operations, but it was reported 
here today that the Long-Bell people expect 
to have to close down. 

What effect this compulsory curtailment of 
production will have upon lumber prices re- 
mains to be seen. Ordinarily it would advance 
them considerably. Ait any rate, it is quite 
certain that larger orders will be accepted 
with considerable caution, 

It is possible that shipping of lumber by the 
water route will be affected by the cold spell. 
A few days more of freezing temperature will 
close the rivers to shipping in many places. 
Ocean going vessels so far have managed to 
navigate without much hindrance. 

The Willamette valley region has had even 
heavier snow than Portland, and all along the 
coast the highways are partly blocked, so that 
logging trucks are unable to operate. 

The Mid-Columbia Logging Co., of Steven- 
son,” Wash., has begun the construction of a 
new sawmill on the site of the one that was 
destroyed iby fire last September. Machinery 
has been purchased and will be installed as 
soon as possible. The mill will have a capacity 
of about 100,000 feet a day, and it will be elec- 
trically operated. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Jan. 18.—Thé Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
meeting yesterday adjourned early to allow 
the members to attend a joint meeting of the 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce and the Young 
Men’s Business Club of Tacoma, at which a 
number of important matters were discussed. 
Prior to adjournment, President Roy A. Sharp 
called the attention of the club to the coming 
convention at Seattle of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association, read a letter from 
A. C. Dixon on the proposed national pub- 
licity campaign to increase construction, and 
called on Ernest Dolge for a report on the 
recent meeting at Seattle between the lumber 
operators and the steamship representatives in 
an effort to stabilize intercoastal lumber 
rates. ‘Mr. Dolge’s report outlined the pro- 
posal made by the steamship companies for 
joint operations by private and proprietory 
lines, and its acceptance by the lumbermen. 
He announced that the plan will be tried out 
for six months. The appointment of Earl 
Strange as chairman of the re-organized in- 
tercoastal lumber conference was _ received 
with much approval by Tacoma shippers. 

A furious northeasterly gale which struck 
Tacoma Thursday night forced the Defiance 
and Puget Sound mills to shut down, broke up 
the log booms all along the north-end water- 
front, damaged the Dickman Lumber Co.’s dock 
and sunk several fuel scows. The gale was 
the worst Tacoma has had for many years, 
and was accompanied by unusully low tem- 
peratures. and a tremendous sea. The amount 
of damage done to the mills was small in 
proportion to that suffered by other industries. 

The Gange Lumber Co.’s new electrically 
operated sawmill started production last 
Wednesday, with S. E. Gange as director of 
operations. The mill cuts 70,006 feet in an 
8-hour shift. 

Door shipments by water from Tacoma dur- 
ing December totaled 100,452, of which 91,651 
went to foreign countries, principally to the 
United Kingdom. Box shook shipments were 
light and totaled 1,904 tons, of which foreign 


———— 


markets took 1,357 tons. Wood pulp shipments 
totaled 6,890 tons, most of which went to the 
Atlantic coast. 

The plant of the Modern Lumber & mij]. 
work Co. was burned Wednesday night with 
a loss estimated at $40,000, two-thirds of 
which is covered by insurance. Peter Olsen, 
president, announced the company will rebuild 
as soon as possible. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Jan. 18.—The prolonged cold spell has re- 
sulted in nearly all logging camps and mills 
closing down. Production is negligible, and 
the curtailment in logging is slightly greater 
than before Jan. 1. Fir logs are scarce, but 
not many are being used, so that prices are 
unchanged, though a stronger undertone can 
be felt. On Thursday, all mills on Grays 
Harbor were down save one. At Everett, all 
mills save the Walton mill have had to shut 
down following freezing of water pipes sup- 
plying the city. The Walton mill has been 
operating at part capacity. 

Wholesalers all declare that a remarkable 
number of inquiries have been received. 
Little business has resulted, most sales being 
on special orders. Line yards are bearing 
down on prices. Wholesalers believe this 
large inquiry points to a good volume of 
business. Mills are said to be disinclined to 
quote unless the inquiry refers to items in 
stock. Rail business has not opened up. At- 
lantic coast business is fair, and shipments 
are being booked at $10 freight rate. Export 
trade is quiet. It wouldn’t take much to 
stiffen mill prices, which are holding steady. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Jan. 21.—With the whole middle West cov- 
ered with deep snow and shivering under zero 
temperatures, retail lumber demand has been 
slow. Industrial demand has held up well, and 
some wholesalers have been placing orders. 
Prices appear to have gained some strength 
in spite of the weather, notably those of com- 
mon grades of southern pine and fir. There is 
a note of cheer in the weather for the country 
retailer, because most of the wheat belt has 
a covering of 10 to 20 inches of snow that 
insures ample moisture for the crop in the 
spring. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jan. 20.—Softwood buyers are in no hurry 
for deliveries, but are taking advantage of 
low prices to round out stocks, which continue 
at tthe lowest point in years. Weakness of 
northern hemlock sheathing is attributed to 
southern pine competition. Northern hemlock 
1x6-inch, recently quoted at $29, is now selling 
at $28 to $28.50 as compared with southern 
pine at $26 to $27. Otherwise prices on Pacific, 
Idaho and southern are firm. There is some 
demand for form lumber in Milwaukee and 
other industrial centers of the State. Little 
residential building has been projected, and 
loan organizations insist that money is still 
tight. Demand from sash and door factories 
continues very slow. 

Most hardwood orders are small and for 
quick shipment. Inquiries, however, are fair 
and stocks are low. Hardwood buyers are re- 
luctant ‘to buy ahead, and prefer to determine 
their requirements with exactness. Furniture 
makers report orders taken at Grand Rapids 
were much lower than had been expected but 
that indications point to a brisk business in 
the early spring. The Fisher body plant, mak- 
ing bodies for Chevrolets, reports that pro- 
duction is almost at peak, but builders of 
larger bodies, while noting considerable im- 
provement in demand, are operating on short 
schedules. 

Logging conditions are good. There is hardly 
more than enough snow to cover ‘the ground 
in the vicinity of Lake Superior, and there is 
thick ice in the swamps and on the small lakes. 
If weather conditions continue favorable, 


it is expected that 125,000,000 feet will be cut 
in Sawyer County, Wisconsin, which, while it 
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is well over the 10-year average for that 
county, represents mostly an increased output 
of pulp and railroad ties. Around Draper and 
Crooked Rapids, the Edward Hines Hardwood 
& Hemlock Co. will cut not more than 70,000,- 
000 feet altogether, of which a large share 
will be ties, poles and pulpwood. The Algoma 
Panel Co., Birchwood, is cutting about 3,000,- 
000 feet, for veneer principally; Bissell Lum- 
per Co. Ladysmith, 15,000,000 feet; A. E. 
Kaiser, Park Falls, 1,000,000 feet; J. S. Owen 
Lumber Co., Owen, 1,000,000 feet, and the rest 
of the cut will be for pulp mills and railroads. 
The Bekkedal Lumber Co., Couderay, and sev- 
eral other concerns in Sawyer County, will 
not operate this winter. 

J. 8S. Mauk, of the C, A. Mauk Lumber Co., 
Seattle, was a visitor at the office of Robert 
Blackburn, Milwaukee representative of Pa- 
cific and Inland Empire mills, last week. 

The Underwood Veneer Co. has resumed 
operations of the veneer plant at Wausau 
after a suspension of about three weeks. The 
company’s sawmill and lumber yard have been 
operating continuously. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Jan. 21.—Head of the Lakes mills report 
the receipt of a fairly satisfactory number of 
orders considering the time of year, and a 
slight increase in inquiries. There was a slight 
gain in sales last week. Operators expect some- 
what of a spurt in orders after the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association convention 
in Minneapolis this week. Few orders have 
been booked for forward requiremenits. Oper- 
ators report that the average mill has about 
five days’ work in sight for its shipping de- 
partment—but low order files are usual at 
this season. 

Because of adverse ‘weather last week, pro- 
duction of both northern pine and northern 
white cedar took a temporary slump. 

Owing to the wide variation in stocks at 
northern pine mills, it is now almost impos- 
sible to say which items are in surplus and 
which are in short supply, but most dimen- 
sion material is at a premium. Generally 
speaking, 5/4 selects, 5/ and 6/4 shop, 12- 
inch No. 2 selects, and 8-, 10- and 12-inch 
No. 4 are listed as scarce, while spruce items, 
4-inch No. 3 and some other sizes of Norway, 
and 1x8-inch, 12&14-foot D select, 1x6- and 
12-inch No. 5, 1x4-, 6- and 8-inch Nos. 3 and 4 
common northern pine are in surplus. 

Because small posts are in oversupply cedar 
manufacturers are bending even’ greater 
efforts to the production of large sizes, and 
to plans for disposing of their 3-inch stocks. 
They are pretty well agreed that poles and 
large posts will move fairly well during the 
year, and that pulpwood and small posts will 
be hard to sell. In the case of large posts, 
the supply and not the demand will deter- 
mine the amount of sales. Blizzard and heavy 
snows in northern Minnesota last week have 
appreciably slowed up production. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Jan. 20.—Weather conditions wére unfavor- 
able for retail trade this week. Complaints of 
price cutting continue tto be heard. Re-roof- 
ing and general repairs account for most of 
the sales. Larger yards here indicate that 
business has not shown the expected improve- 
ment. There has been some uneasiness caused 
by another bank failure, but increased collec- 
tions have made easier the securing of build- 
ing loans. Construction of many small homes 
is being planned. Shipments are often made 
direct to a building job, at a low margin of 
profit. The average price paid for all form 
lumber delivered on the new State job at 
Jacksonville (Ala.) normal school averaged 
less than $20, specifications including 4x4- 
inch in 12- and 14-foot at $15, and 1x6-inch, 
2x4- to 2x10-inch, some as long as 18 feet, 
for $20. These prices indicate that extremely 
low figures are being named by some of the 
small mills, Jan. 15 price lists from Alabama 
Manufacturers are more uniform than those 


issued around the first of the year. Some 
stiff reductions were made on lists carrying 
high prices. Prices on western woods show 
advances. Hardwood flooring is still soften- 
ing, demand being slow. Yards are buying all 
items sparingly. Limited quantities of green 
boards and dimension are being bought. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jan. 22.—Despite the fact that this is nor- 
mally the dull period in the northern pine 
market, prices have been holding up. remark- 
ably well, there being few special offerings of 
surplus items. A small amount of retail buy- 
ing for future requirements is beginning to 
get under way, but industrial buyers have not 
yet begun to make their purchases for the 
new year. The lath market is almost at a 
standstill. The number of inquiries for white 
cedar items increased last week. Some orders 
are being placed by highway officials for large 
posts for guard rail purposes. The white cedar 
post manufacturers are confronted wiith two 
major problems—where to get large sized 
posts and how to dispose of the 3-inch ones. 
Recent storms have tended to put a damper 
on such millwork business as was in sight. 

The J. E. Glass Lumber Co., wholesaler, 
has moved its offices from 1128 Plymouth 
Building to a 6-room suite in the same build- 
ing, Nos. 1035, 1036 and 1037. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Jan, 20.—Business is said to be virtually at 
a Standstill as a result of the extremely cold 
weather, which prevails throughout the pro- 
ducing and consuming sections of the country. 
The weather will not permit of building oper- 
ations, and neither softwood nor hardwood 
yards are buying lumber to any extent. Bridge 
and crossing plank and square edged and 
sound oak continue to be about the only hard- 
wood item in demand. 

American walnut is being used throughout 
the new store of Woolf Bros., men’s clothing 
and furnishings in the Arcade Building. The 
paneling will be of this material, as well as 
the fixtures. 

L. L. Ashley, of the Louisiana Lumber & 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex., is in St. Louis this 
week, visiting his son Mark Ashley, who is a 
claim adjuster for the General Motors Co. 


Warren, Ark. 


Jan. 20.—The Arkansas soft pine mills re- 
port a decided improvement in the market. 
There has been a fair inerease in bookings and 
a large number of new inquiries are afloat. 
The retail trade is inquiring and also placing 
some business, mostly for prompt loading. 
Retail orders are largely from the northern 
States for upper grade stock. Several auto- 
mobile concerns have placed sizeable orders 
for pine this week, running heavily to cut-to- 
length items including floor boards, running 
boards and export crating, along with some 
Nos. 1 and 2 dimension as well as random 
lengths of inch No. 2. Furniture manufac- 
turers are placing orders for crating stock. 

All shed stocks are in good demand, and 
some standard lengths, such as 14-foot cas- 
ing and 14- and 16-foot base, 1x12-inch, 10-, 
12- and 20-foot B&better, 5/4x10- and 12-foot 
Bé&better are especially scarce. Prices are 
holding firm. Bé&better flat and edge grain 
3- and 4-inch flooring, finish, casing, base, 
moldings and jambs are likely to advance if 
there is any marked increase in demand. 

Big-mill dimension stocks are confined al- 
most altogether to 12- to 16-foot, with 2x12- 
inch No, 1 in very limited supply, and 2x4- 
inch No. 2 random lengths are scarce, as are 
several other items of 18- and 20-foot dimen- 
sion. No. 3 dimension is available only for 
mixed car loading. 

Stocks of inch boards are in fair supply, 
except that No. 2 are in surplus. Orders have 
recently been placed for 1x4-inch No. 2 mat- 
tress-lumber for use on the rivers by the 
Government. These cover practically all the 
pine stocks in this part of the country that 











Hardwoods 
OAK Bite Que 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 
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MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 
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Mowbray GRobinson 


Lumber Company ~~ 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Lie 


























Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made fror. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 
Perkins Building, 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 























Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO | 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 











GYPRESS 


_ We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 
Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Lid. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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are available for shipment during the next 
sixty to ninety days. The usual supply of 
lx4-inch Wo. 2 is well covered by orders, 
though fair quantities are still available for 
mixed car loading. No. 2, 8-inch appears to 
be in larger surplus than any other item, 
though some mills are long on 6-inch No. 2 and 
short on 8-inch. Stocks of No. 1 boards are 
confined largely to 8-inch, with 6-, 10- and 
12-inch especially scarce, particularly in 18- 
and 20-foot. It looks as if 1x12-inch, 20- 
foot No. 2 will bring a bigger premium the 
next few months than any other item of stock. 
Buyers are already offering $32 to $35, mill 
basis, and are not able to cover their require- 
ments. Most mills have their production of 
1x4-inch No. 3 crating strips covered by orders 
for the next six to eight months. Other items 
of inch No. 3 are in fair supply, though no 
large surpluses are in sight. 

Heavy rains last week retarded logging 
operations of the large pine mills, while small 
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More and more retailers are ordering 50% 
more Shorts in their mixed cars 


WHY? 


1. Costs Less. 

2. Require Less Space. 
3. Better Grades. 

4. Quicker Shipments. 


We keep 4 million feet on hand all the time. 
for our stock sheet and prices. 


PACIFIC LUMBER AGENCY 


General Offices: ABERDEEN, WASH. 
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operators are practically out of business. A 
4-inch snow which fell Friday has made roads 
almost impassable. The mercury registered 
one below zero Saturday, the lowest point in 
eleven years, 

Assistant Manager Stainback, of the Nat- 
albany Lumber Co., Hammond, La., visited 
the mills in this district last week. 

M. J. Miles, of Burd-Johnston-Miles Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, spent several days visit- 
ing mills and looking over the company’s own 
operations in western Arkansas. 

Z. K. Thomas, general manager Southern 
Lumber Co., returned from a trip to the North 
this week. 


Shreveport, La. 


Jan. 20.—A furious snow storm and drop 
in temperature to around zero will hamper 
southern pine production for several days, 
though the weather began to moderate the 
following day. The smaller mills are almost 
all down because of continued rain and cold. 
Shipments have been greatly delayed, and log- 
ging conditions are about as bad as could be 
imagined. Volume of business is a trifle bet- 
ter than in the preceding week, but below 
the average for this season. Prices continue 
rather soft, the greatest weakness being in 
common yard stock, which has been in sur- 
plus at many of the larger mills. Larger 
units are taking on a good deal of this class 
of business, and will soon have disposed of 
their surplus, 

Hardwood demand is somewhat slow, and 
prices are firm. 

R. D. Crowell, of Alexandria, La., general 
manager Crowell-Spencer Lumber Co., of 
Long Leaf, La., and of the Meridian Lumber 
Co., of Meridian, La., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Commercial National Bank, of 
Shreveport, in which a number of other lum- 
bermen are directors. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Jan. 20.—During the last ten days there 
has been considerable activity in the south- 
ern pine market. Orders have been coming 
in freely, and were very desirable in that for 
the most part they came from retail yards 
and covered the usual standard items of 
flooring, siding and ceiling etc. These retail 
yargs had allowed their stocks to become 
unusually low. It is the opinion of local 
sales managers that yard buying will con- 
tinue for several months before the retail 
stocks get back to normal. There have been 
no price advances, but present list prices are 
being obtained readily. Low grades are be- 
ginning to move. Longleaf special cutting 
is very strong, and January price lists car- 
ried several advances. The export market is 
showing some activity. Sawn timber, prime 
and saps continue to be in good demand and 
strong. The South American § scantling 
market is rather quiet. ‘There is, however, 
a fairly good demand in Cuba for low grade 


— 


Jan. 20.—Prospects for sales of North Car- 
olina pine to retail yards, box makers and 
other large consumers have improved. There 
has been more buying and it has been more 
diversified, and there is not apparent the 
eager desire to hammer prices down still 
lower. The first five days of last week were 
about as wet and nasty as could be experi- 
enced, so that logging, hauling and milling 
have been greatly interfered with. 

There has been a pretty good demand for 
edge 4/4 No. 2 and better for export, but do- 
mestic yards are not much interested. Better 
prices can be obtained on the export ship- 
ments. Some of the band mills have been 
very fortunate in securing good sized orders 
for all widths of 4/4 No. 2 and better stock 
widths, but circular stock has been moving 
slowly. Edge 4/4 No. 3 has been moving a 
little better. ‘There has been a little larger 
demand for No. 2 and better 4/4 bark strips, 
but other items of good rough lumber, such 
as 5/, 6/ and 8/4 edge and stock widths, also 
4/4 miscuts, have been very quiet. 

Sales of edge 4/4 No, 1 box have been very 
light, in both kiln dried and air dried, and 
price is unchanged. Box makers are pretty 
well covered. Yards have been buying a lit- 
tle more air dried and kiln dried: No. 1 stock 


macnmeansiieaal 
box, and also No. 2 stock box dressed, anq 
box makers appear more interested right now 
in 6-inch box. Prices remain about the Same. 
Very little good, bright air dried lumber is 
being offered. More 5/ and 6/4 edge box 
could be sold at low prices. There has been 
only a fair demand for box bark Strips, 
either rough or dressed. There is still qa food 
demand for dunnage of all kinds. 

Demand for flooring, ceiling and roofers 
has not opened up very well. Kiln drieg 
roofers are still rather difficult to move even 
at low prices. Some orders have been placed, 
but shipment on these can not be made untij 
Fehruary. Air dried 6-inch roofers have been 
moving a little better, but competition is very 
keen and prices are low. For the 6-inch, $1¢ 
is asked, and wholesalers try to buy for 59 
cents less. 


Macon, Ga. 


Jan. 20.—Inquiries for roofers are heavier 
than they have been in many weeks; prices 
are a little better, and orders are a little more 
plentiful. There have been sales as low ag 
$15.50 and $16.50, but the market has come 
back to $16 and $17 again, with some sales at 
50 cents higher. Mills that are operating are 
running on a 3-day basis, but many are down 
and will remain inactive until the market 
improves. 

Longleaf mills in southern Georgia have 
found business quiet since the first of the 
year, but production is curtailed. Railroads 
are placing some orders for immediate needs, 
and shipments are of considerable volume. 
Prices are unchanged. 

The weather here is cold and hardwood 
production remains much _ below normal. 
Knowing that buyers’ inventories are low, 
the mills are expecting early revival of de- 


= Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan. 20.—The lumber market remains inac- 
tive, although extensive construction work 
planned for early March is likely to create 
a larger demand. Hardwoods are affected by 
the dullness of the furniture trade. The 
scarcity of some items in Pondosa and Idaho 
pines has kept prices of these wood steady. 

The statistics of the Port of Philadelphia 
for 1929 reveal that the receipts of lumber 
were considerably greater than in 1928, 

Horace Wilgus, head of the Philadelphia 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, is actively engaged 
on a Chamber of Commerce committee in an 
effort to get for Philadelphia a new ap- 
praiser’s building, and on the Interstate 
Commeree Commission’s proposal for railroad 
consolidation. 

J. Gibson Mellvain, Philadelphia lumber- 
man, has resigned as a director of the Lukens 
Steel Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


Jan. 20.—Gradual improvement in the lum- 
ber market continues, but it is generally 
dull, for there is not a great deal of spot de- 
mand. Using inquiries as a basis for predic- 
tions, wholesalers, especially those who 
handle West Coast items, are convinced that 
the spring turnover will be in excess of last 
year’s. The weather for the last few days 
has been decidedly against any activity in 
lumber. The metropolitan area is experi- 
encing the coldest weather of the winter and 
all outside building is held up. Despite all 
setbacks, some of the retail yards in the 
heart of the city are unusually busy. 

Over the approaching week-end, scores of 
lumbermen will be arriving in New York for 
the annual meeting of the Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, to be held Jan. 
28, 29 and 30 in Hotel Pennsylvania. There 
will be an informal dinner for some of the 
early arrivals next Monday night at the 
Pennsylvania, and the exhibits on the top 
floor of the hotel are expected to be ready 
for sightseers by that time. Indications are 
that the exhibits will be more numerous than 
ever. 

Many lumbermen will attend the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Mason Material 
Dealers’ Association, to be held Feb. 6 and 7 
at the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City. 

The Intercoastal Lumber Shippers’ Associa- 
tion recently gave its annual dinner and in- 
stalled officers as follows: W. D. Kelly, 
president; Donald R. Meredith, vice president, 
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and Frank S. McNally, secretary. The new 
directors are Corydon Wagner, William R. 
Morris and W. Scott Blanchard. The dinner 
speakers included Maj. F. W. Locke, of the 
Nelson Steamship Co.; Stanley Pearce, a for- 
mer president of the Intercoastal association; 
L. B. Anderson and Edgar Hirsch, also ex- 
presidents, Henry Eckstein and Mr. Mere- 
dith. Otis N. Shepard, retiring president, 
introduced the new officers. — = 

w. A. Howard, formerly with the National 
Box & Lumber Co. and Albert & Kernahan 
(Inc.), announces the organization of the 
Howard Lumber & Supply Co. at Newark, 
N. J. The office and yards will be located 
at Jefferson and Thomas streets. é 

The Earl A. Gillespie plant at Garden City, 
Long Island, is nearing completion and 
operations will begin there within a few 
weeks. In fact, there are already piles of 
lumber within the neatly fenced inclosure, 
and the office building, mill and warehouses 
are almost ready for occupancy. 

Norman L. Bonori, who recently resigned 
his position with the Babcock Lumber Co., 
has been appointed district sales manager for 
the metropolitan area, by Greenleaf, Johnson 
& Son, of Baltimore. Mr. Bonori will have 
offices at 415 Lexington Avenue. He was 
with the Baltimore concern from 1921 to 1925, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Jan. 21.—Pittsburgh, along with the whole 
eastern part of the country, has had cold, 
stormy weather the last few days, which has 
prought small building to a standstill. More 
inquiries are coming from both industrials 
and retailers. Wholesalers and manufacturers 
are being asked to quote on considerable ma- 
terial for delivery well into the middle of the 
year. On account of present low prices, many 
mills are reluctant to entertain such busi- 
ness, aS the feeling prevails that prices are 
pound to be better a little later. 

No material change has taken place in 
prices of items of southern pine the last week. 
Mills producing No. 2 common and better air 
dried dimension find themselves short of some 
of the important sizes, and higher prices are 
being asked for these. Prices of No. 2 com- 
mon boards and roofers remain practically 
unchanged. The yards have not as yet started 
to buy shed stock in large quantities, and 
prices of these items have remained almost 
unchanged for the last month. 

Idaho white pine has enjoyed some slight 
advances, except on No. 2 common, Pondosa 
and California sugar pines seem to be quite 
firm, with volume of business fair. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Jan. 18.—Snow and ice have siowed down 
but not suspended mill and logging opera- 
tions on Grays Harbor. A 4-inch blanket of 
snow, and a blizzard which lasted two to 
three days, disrupted operations. The mill 
of the North Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam, 
closed down temporarily Jan. 15. The load- 
ing of ships was hampered because lumber 
was snow covered. The Polson Logging Co. 
camps which resumed operations Jan. 1 have 
not been affected by the weather. 

The week of Jan. 13 there was a general 
resumption of production among the shingle 
mills in Hoquiam and west. The Robert 
Gray Shingle Co., which had been down for 
three weeks, resumed on a 2-shift basis. The 
mill of the North Western Lumber Co. started 
up with one shift. The mill of the Woodlawn 
Shingle Co., which started up Dec. 10 closed 
for the holiday only and is still operating. 
The Aloha Lumber Co., Aloha, resumed with 
one shift after several weeks’ shutdown. 

Hundreds of Grays Harbor business men 
will send letters to the Senate finance com- 
mittee regarding tariff on forest products. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Hoquiam 
drafted a form letter and gave members and 
others interested a list of the members of 
the finance committee. 

A sharp decline was shown in all Grays 
Harbor lumber shipments for 1929. Water- 
borne shipments fell to the lowest total in 
SIX years and rail shipments also showed a 
decrease. A rough estimate indicates that 
1,308,322,000 board feet of lumber was shipped 
from Grays Harbor in 1929 by water and rail. 
Of this, 983,021,162 feet went by water. It 
is estimated that the railroads hauled 13,000 
carloads, or about 325,000,000 feet. Cargo 








shipments show a drop of 220,721,814 feet, 
making the last year the poorest since 1923, 
and the first since 1924 during which water 
shipments were below 1,000,000,000 feet. 

Shingles cut in Grays Harbor mills during 
1929 totaled about 1,000,000,000, despite the 
unsettled market conditions and uncertain- 
ties due to the tariff fight. A 17-mile right- 
of-way is being cleared for the new line to 
be built for the Saginaw Timber Co. The 
railroad will extend from the Saginaw camps 
at Brooklyn to Preacher’s Slough, Tidewater, 
and will enable the Saginaw Co. to meet 
water competition. 

Robert Polson, of the Polson Logging Co., 
is superintending the reforestation of several 
sections of logged and burned-over land. 
Port Orford cedar, redwood, white pine and 
hemlock seeds are being planted. Mr. Pol- 
son favors seeding because the resulting 
young growth stands less chance of being 
uprooted by animals. 

The 265-foot concrete stack for the Aber- 
deen Plywood Co. is practically completed. 
A 1760-horsepower Sterling type boiler has 
recently been installed. 

Howard Swalwell, who for the last two 
years has had charge of the purchasing de- 
partment of the Grays Harbor Pulp Co., will 
henceforth be at the pulp mill in Port 
Angeles, Ore. 

On Dec. 31 a car carrying Emmet Anderson, 
of the Twin Harbors Export Co., Mrs. Ander- 
son, and Mr. and Mrs. Magnuson, manager 
City Wood Co., skidded and threw out the 
occupants. Emmet Anderson had a broken 
knee cap, Mrs. Magnuson a severe gash over 
the eye, and Mr. Magnuson a broken arm 
and badly injured ankle. 

E. K. Bishop, of the E. K. Bishop Lumber 
Co., Aberdeen, with Mrs. Bishop left last 
week for a month’s stay at Circle W dude 
ranch, Nogales, Ariz. 


Boston, Mass. 


Jan. 21.—The New England market con- 
tinues quiet. “astern spruce frames are of- 
fered at $41 base as well as $42, Boston rate 
of freight, and some low prices are being ac- 
cepted for random lengths. For 1%-inch 
spruce lath even $4.75 is now being shaded, 
and there are very recent reports of offers to 
Submit bids of $4.50 to the mill. The going 
price for extra white cedar shingles is now 
$4.75. Pacific coast lumber is slow, but, for 
the few transit lots sold, reasonable prices 
are generally obtained. 

A highly interesting booklet on teak is just 
off the press and is being largely distributed 
by the George McQuesten Co., of Boston. 

Maine timberland owners are to get a rebatte 
of 30 percent on their 1929 assessments when 
the 1930 tax bills are sent out. The taxes 
of a thousand or so owners of 10,000,000 acres 
of forest land in Maine will be reduced more 
than $50,000, because the surplus of the Maine 
forestry department is larger than it needs 
to be. 

The annual meeting of the Stone Lumber 
Co. was held last Friday in the Boston of- 
fices, and the following officers elected: Alfred 
G. Nye, Hartford, Conn., president; Albert N. 
Towne, Waltham, vice president; L. W. Tay- 
lor, Wollaston, treasurer, and L. H. Chase, 
Waitertown, clerk and office manager. 


Canadians to Mark Lumber 


MontTrREAL, Que., Jan. 20.—The principal 
sawmills and exporters of British Columbia 
have agreed to mark with the word “Canada” 
all Canadian-grown Douglas fir and other tim- 
ber exported to the United Kingdom, writes 
Harrison Watson, Canadian trade commissioner 
at London, in the forthcoming issue of the 
Commercial Intelligence Journal. British Gov- 
ernment departments and other bodies have for 
some time been giving preference in their pur- 
chasing to Empire-grown woods. 

This action has benefited Canada, more espe- 
cially in the case of Douglas fir and maple, for 
in the absence of means of identification, sev- 
eral cases have occurred where it has been 
definitely proved after investigation that orders 
given by Government departments which stip- 
ulated for woods grown in Canada have been 
filled by similar timbers which originated in 
the United States. 
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and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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“American Homes” 
69 misc. 2-story 
51 “New Colonials” 
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80 ‘ Little Bung’s” 
101 plans, 3-5 rms. 
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“Fine Homes Book” 
65 expensive types 
65 “Eng. & Spanish” 
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Sell houses. Show all types 
and sizes. These New Way 
books soon pay for themselves. 
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WALNUT SQUARES 


AND DIMENSION 


For table legs, chairs, dressers and other fur- 
niture. Clear four sides and twoends. Cut 
to exact size, steamed and ends paraffined. 


Gram-Willis Lumber Co. 


866-74 Larrabee St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Diversey 6306 








Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS WITH 
WATER-PROOF LINES 


log of Other Supplies will 
be sent on request. 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 
2133 Kenilworth Ave., 






Sample Sheets, Price List and Cata- 
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Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


A eating ouide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 

Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Fold- 
er No. 49 S. 


Also, if you have some bad accounts on your books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for you and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William -St., NEW YORK CITY 











Every Lumberman 
Should Have This Book 
“Tote -road and 


-~ Trail,” the new vol- 
TOTE-ROAD ume of verse by Mr. 








Malloch now ready 
for delivery, is the 
most important and 
entertaining that 
has come from his 
pen. It represents 
the ripe genius of 
nearly forty years’ 
association, as boy 
and man, with the 
lumber business. It 
assembles in a sin- 
gle volume the best 
that he has written 
hitherto unpublished 
in book form, 


No book of verse 
will afford a lum- 
berman or logger 
greater joy. or serve as a more v elcome gift 
to his friend. 

“Tote-road and Trail’ has been printed 
in the manner of which it is worthy; bound 
in clota, gola stamped. and witk gilt top. 
The illustrations are in full color, from a 
series of oil paintings by Oliver Kemp, the 
New York artist. Sent, postpaid, for $1.50, 
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J. F. Higman, of the J. H. Higman Lumber 
Co., St. Joseph, Mich., was in Chicago on 
business Tuesday. 


Dan Hellstrom, of the Levisee Lumber Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis., spent Tuesday and Wednes- 
day in Chicago, calling on local lumbermen. 


Lee Farris, of the Farris Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., spent the early part of 
the week in Chicago, calling on local lumber- 
men. 


Thomas Mould, of Sioux City, Iowa, sales 
manager of ‘the Edwards & Bradford Lumber 
Co., was in Chicago on Friday of last week, 
and was a caller at local lumber offices. 


A. J. Montgomery, of Orin, Wash., secretary 
and general manager of the Winslow Lumber 
Co., stopped in Chicago Tuesday. He was on 
his way home from a trip to the East. 


Pete Smith, of Chicago, manager of the 
yellow pine department of the Hilgard Lum- 
ber Co., was in central and southern Ohio most 
of this week, to call on friends and customers 
in that territory. 


Nelson Marshall, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., while 
on an extensive trip to lumber distributing cen- 
ters in the East stopped last week in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and called at several lumber offices in 
that city. 


W. R. McMillan, of Chicago, sales man- 
ager of the Hammond Lumber Co., left Sun- 
day night on a six weeks’ trip to Texas, 
Louisiana, Kansas, and other southwestern 
States, where he will call on his firm’s sales 
connections and representatives and make a 
general survey of business conditions. 


Cant & Kemp, timber brokers of Glasgow, 
Scotland, well and favorably known among 
the lumber trade in the United States, have 
announced the retirement from that firm of 
John Cant, this retirement being the result of 
Mr. Cant’s ill health. The business will be 
carried on as usual by the remaining partners, 
James Cant and James Samuel Cupples. 


C. W. Kempter, of Chicago, sales manager 
of the Clover Valley Lumber Co., was in Cleve- 
land and Toledo, Ohio, last week, calling on 
several of his company’s sales connections. He 
reported that business conditions have improved 
slightly, and sees good prospects for the year. 
Despite much complaining about business re- 
cently, he said, his company’s 1929 sales ex- 
ceeded those of 1928, 


R. F. Ford, of Houston, Tex., secretary- 
treasurer of the Mummert Lumber & Grain 
Door Co., was in Chicago last week to call on 
several friends and business connections, and 
reported that his company has shown a sub- 
stantial profit during the six months it has been 
operating. Mr. Ford was forced to remain in 
Chicago longer than he intended, for he was 
taken with a severe cold from which he now 
is recovering. 


W. F. Baird, representing the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., Madera, Calif., is calling on the 
trade in Chicago and vicinity. Mr. Baird was 
joined here by Harry O. Geary, well known 
salesman of California pines, who has just been 
appointed to represent the Madera Sugar Pine 
Co. on the Atlantic seaboard, with headquar- 
ters in New York City. Mr. Baird will accom- 
pany Mr. Geary on his first round with his 
customers and expects to be in the East sev- 
eral weeks. 


C. C. Fulbright, of Pine Bluff, Ark., pres- 
ident of the Arkansas Oak Flooring Co., George 
W. Allport, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and four men from Mem- 


phis, Tenn —R. G. Bruce, president of the 





LUMBERMEN| 


E. L. Bruce Co., F. E. Bruce, vice President 
of the Bruce company and president of “Cejj.” 
ized Oak Flooring (Inc.), and A. O. Cuthbert 
and Cleaveland Hilson, manager and assistant 
manager, respectively, of the latter organiza. 
tion—were in Chicago on Tuesday and Wed. 
nesday to attend the initial meeting of the In. 
ternational Association of “Cell-"ized Hardwood 
Flooring Contractors. 


George C. Griffith, of the Griffith-Hubbard 
Lumber Co., Chicago, says there have been 
times when his firm did more business. But 
he said it with a broad, satisfied smile. When 
asked “How come?” he quickly explained the 
reason. “I don’t care whether we sell lumber 
right now, or not. I just became a grand- 
father last Saturday—the first time that ever 
happened to me—and I haven't got done cele. 
brating yet.” The event, he continued, took 
place at the Evanston Hospital, and the mother 
is Mr. Griffith’s daughter, Mrs. Ludlow J. 
Washburn. Mr. Washburn is vice president 
and secretary of the Symons Clamp & Manu- 
facturing Co. “My granddaughter’s name js 
Harriet,” Mr. Griffiths said. 


Chicago. Lumberman Seeks Office 


Walter E. Bacon, of ‘Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer of Sator Bros. & Bacon (Inc.), well 
known lumber retailer, has announced his can- 
didacy for the Republican nomination for the 
important office of treasurer of Cook County. 
Many of his friends in the lumber trade and 
others are working in his behalf and Mr. Bacon 
is believed to have a good chance of reaching 
his goal. 


SHS 2 22828288: 


Appointed Vice President 


St. Paut, MINN., Jan. 20.—The Valentine- 
Clark Co. has announced the appointment of 
M. HH. Sperry as vice president in charge of 
sales, service and public relations, with head- 
quarters at the general offices in this city. Mr. 
Sperry is well known to the trade, having been 
identified with the cedar industry since 1907, 
at which time he was in charge of the pole de- 
partment of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. Later he was associated with the MacGillis 
& Gibbs Co., of Milwaukee, and has been inti- 
mately identified with that concern for more 
than nineteen years, progressing through the of- 
fices of assistant secretary, secretary and vice 
president in charge of sales. The Valentine- 
Clark Co. is one of the oldest cedar pole com- 
panies in the business, having been established 
in 1890, 


Saeeesaeanaeaeaeaeaea: 


Is Visitor From England 


H. Norman Sadd, of John Sadd & Son 
(Ltd.), Maldon, England, was in Chicago this 
week, calling on members of the lumber trade, 
and was a welcome visitor at the editorial of- 
fices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Sadd 
is spending six months in the United States, 
making an investigation of logging and lum- 
bering methods in various sections of the coun- 
try. After spending a short time in the East, 
he has been up in the north woods seeing how 
winter logging is done at some of the big hard- 
wood operations. From Chicago he will go 
South, and, after visiting some of the southern 
operations, will proceed to the Pacific coast. 
John Sadd & Sons are sawmillers, timber mer- 
chants, importers and joinery manufacturers. 
They import from the United States longleaf 
yellow pine and Douglas fir, which are get 
erally referred to in England as pitch pine 
and Oregon pine. This concern is 4 
large importer also of veneers and ply- 
wood and has developed in England 4 
nice trade in Insulite wallboard. Asked as to 
the effect Russian lumber was having on the 
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English lumber trade, Mr. Sadd said that his 
concern’s experience with this lumber had been 
quite unsatisfactory. They had imported one 
cargo and found that this lumber did not com- 
ply with grades and specifications and was 
received in bad condition, much of it being 
badly blued and very rough. Mr. Sadd re- 
ported the timber trade in England as being 
rather quiet at the time of his departure, but 
he confidently looked forward to a decided im- 
provement during the present year. 


(Se 2222 ees 


Opens Southern Office 


Hicn Pornt, N. C., Jan. 20.—In the interest 
of better kiln drying of both softwoods and 
hardwoods in the sawmills, furniture factories 
and other branches of the wood working in- 
dustry in the Carolinas, the Standard Dry Kiln 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has opened a permanent 
ofice in High Point, thus giving this territory 
the type and class of dry kiln service that is 
needed in connection with its increasingly 
jmportant lumber drying problems. 

Kenneth Redman, who will be in charge of 
this department, will bring to the concerns in 
this territory a 
wealth of experience 
gained in his twenty 
years in the dry kiln 
industry and particu- 
larly his five years 
of handling Softex 
and Airway kilns in 
the exacting Chicago 





K. REDMAN, 
High Point, N. C.; 
In charge of New 

Office 





district. This new 
branch at High Point 
is one of numerous 
offices to be opened 
by the Standard 
company to take care 
of the ever increas- 
ing demand for high 
grade drying equip- 
ment and service. This company’s line of dry- 
ing equipment is complete in every respect, 
and its officials take pride in being able to 
make good on the statement “No matter how 
dificult your drying problems may be, Stan- 
dard equipment is designed to meet your re- 
quirements most effectively.” 
_ The Standard Dry Kiln Co., which has been 
in business since 1887, now not only manufac- 
tures, services and sells the famous Softex 
natural draft kilns, which are so popular with 
leading furniture manufacturers, but also a 
complete line of internal fan, external blower, 
“Cros-Flo” reversible forced circulation kilns, 
which permit solid piling and thereby give 25 
percent greater holding capacity. The com- 
pany also handles. a complete line of the pat- 
ented Welch recirculating kilns which are 
manufactured, serviced and sold under the di- 
rect supervision of the inventor, J. B. Welch, 
vice president of the Standard Dry Kiln Co. 
Mr. Welch says that many kilns are being 
modernized by the use of patented recirculat- 
ing ducts and green end fans, thereby decreas- 
ing drying time and increasing the quality of 
the dry product. 

Mr. Redman’s temporary quarters are Elwood 

otel, High Point, and he invites anyone in 
this territory having a drying problem to write 
to him here or to the company in Indianapolis. 


Makes New Lumber Connection 


Battimore, Mp., Jan. 20.—According to an- 
houncement sent out by Norman James, presi- 
dent of the James Lumber Co., John J. Duffy 
as become associated with that organization. 
Until recently Mr. Duffy was general manager 
of the Lafayette Mill & Lumber Co. 








Named New England Representative 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Jan. 20.—Harry G. 
Frost, of Boston, who is well known in the 
lumber trade throughout New England, has 
formed a connection with the J. A. Rice Lum- 
ber Co., the main office of which is in the 
Grand Central Terminal Building, New York, 
and branch office in the Phoenix Building, this 
city. Mr. Frost will divide his time between 
Boston territory and New England. While in 
New England he will make his headquarters 
at the Springfield office of the company and 
at other times can be reached at his home ad- 
dress, 47 Lincoln Street, Lexington, Mass. The 
J. A. Rice Lumber Co. handles Pacific Coast 
products, eastern Canadian spruce and both 
longleaf and shortleaf yellow pine, including 
kiln dried and air dried roofers, and maintains 
an office in Macon, Ga: 


Lumberman May Be Mayor 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 20.—Ben H. Berk- 
shire, president of the Berkshire Lumber Co., 
having wholesale and retail yards in Kansas 
City and mills in the South, is being groomed 
by a large number of Republicans as a candi- 
date for the nomination for mayor of Kansas 
City in the coming primaries. Mr. Berkshire 
is 58 years old. 


An Unusual Lumber Firm 


OvaTHE, Kan., Jan. 20.—Here in Olathe, a 
town of less than 5,000 population, is a lumber 
firm whose s’ interests extend far be- 
yond the bounds of board feet and grading 
rules. Frank Hodges, president of the Hodges 
Bros. Lumber Co., is also the publisher of the 
Johnson County Democrat, and now, in addi- 
tion to that, he has been elected president of 
the First National Bank of Olathe. 

As for the other member of the firm—well, 
he’s George Hodges and he is a former gov- 
ernor of Kansas, and a former president of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


Talks on Forestry in Industry 


Manpison, Wis., Jan. 21.—C. P. Winslow, 
director of the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory here, was the principal speaker at 
a meeting of the Duluth Engineers’ Club at 
the Kitchi Gammi Club, Duluth, Minn., last 
night. 

Mr. Winslow appeared at the request of the 
Engineers’ Club to give a talk, “Forests for 
Industry—Some Tendencies and Problems.” 
He discussed the trend of wood utilization in 
the Lake States and the relation of the work 
of the Forest Products Laboratory and other 
agencies of the U. S. Forest Service in that 
region to the problems of the wood-using in- 
dustries., 

Dr. Raphael Zon, director of the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station at St. Paul, Minn., 
also attended the meeting. 


Elected President of Company 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 20.—At a recent 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Herbert Dierks 
was elected president to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death a short time ago of his father, 
Hans Dierks. Mr. Dierks has been connected 
with the organization for 32 years, beginning 
when he was 19 years of age in the capacity 
of stenographer and general office assistant at 
the first retail yard established by the company 
in Kansas City. Since that time he has been 
mill superintendent, general manager, designer 
of mills, and, for the last 14 years, has man- 
aged the production of lumber at all of the 
Dierks mills, now numbering five modern pine 
plants and one hardwood mill. 

In addition to his new office as president of 
the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Mr. Dierks 
is treasurer of the De Queen & Eastern rail- 
road and vice president of the Texas, Okla- 
homa & Eastern railroad, both of which lines 
operate in the Dierks holdings. 





CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 
Lumber. Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 


Lake Linden, Michigan 
Marenisco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





For Big Values in 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Send your orders to 


Maisey & Dion 


CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 


Would You Go to a Butcher to Buya Watch? 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 


Idaho White Pine Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone Central 5691 


Room 1606, 8 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 


Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers” Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





and sir Dries ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann » Si en rot Weaus'! Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





PIKE - DIAL LUMBER .CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 
Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill 











THE CLASSIC OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS 

As long as there is a lumber industry, lumber- 
men, and others as well, will read and re-read “In 
Forest Land,” by Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 
oet.”” 
Cesiness has put the humor, philosophy and senti- 
ment of the woods and the lumber-camps. If 
paid ecrccn' Lambe 
$1.2 post merican Lumberman. 
Scashedn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Into it the poet laureate of the lumber . 


you 
njoy this book! 
. 421 @& - 
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This Week’s 
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Lumber Prices 





SOUTHERN PINE 


(Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Jan. 18: 




















Plooring | Drop Siding | Fencing, $18, 10-20 Plaster Lath | No, 2 Shortleaf | ome 3 (an eee’): 
2" BR ” -20’— | No. 1— Me. i. St, Gees (32 Dimension S1SLE _ 
1x3 E.G.— |; 1x6 ’ 10-20 | 1x4” 33.00 No 2. 34” 4’ 3 2.8 3 EEE co 3.84 
B&Btr, 10-20’ . 65.25 | peptr ........ 38.96 | — keene > 2 lees » 4’.. 3 | ox 4m, 10’...... 23.24 No. 2 (10-20’) 
No. 1, 6-20". re 48.56 = seer 36.53 7 Se No. 1 Dimension, | 12’. aie Ga 22.08 ae: 20.09 
No. 2, 6-20’.... .31.83 | No, 2.......... cn | ™* 2 17.09 S1S1E eaten 71: 2254 ro OD adalat on 
ix3” F.G.— | 7. _| eae 24.02 | no 3 (all 6-20 
B&Bir, 10-20". . £0.08 Pinish, All 10-20’ eve pata ached 18.46 — or | 2x 6”, 10" aa a 1 18.32 x3” re 17.35 
No. 10-20’ 35.0 ‘ ’ | No. ——* a lll ? 1x0”! ' "°° 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 25.60 | B&better Surfaced: | x4” ........ 14.16. | 2% +, a Bic cees 17.44 is aol 16.58 
ix4” E.G.— ix4” ac ceues 47.41 | ERC” cose eee. 5 167, 25.30 28.85 | 18620"... 19.26 ’ Laterial 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 66.25 > 1943 | Boards, S18, or S28 18&20’. 28.32 .... | 2x 8”, 10’...... 19.22 | (All 1x4 & 6”): 
No. a 6- 20’ 48.00 1x8 So EO ¢ N 1 ll 10- 20’ 9 6” 10’ 21 79 23 00 12 a ee 20.48 — str, 9 and 
ow 1x5 and 10”.. 52.20 No. (a »; a +, , .79 23. 16’ _~ ee ee es 47.80 
ixi” F.G.— 4  peineplbeceee 65.52 ppearep 33.11 12’. 21.61 21.50 seman SLB i? 41.80 
B&Btr, 10-20’ . 40.25 5/4x4, 6&8"... 61.00 pe ay 36.22 16’. 23.60 24.50 - sm So dal dala 2 10 Pe Nae: 44.65 
No. 1, 10-20’... 34.09 | 5 /4x5,' 1012". 75.38 Sepa 51.96 18&20", 25.00 31.50 | 2x10", 12”...... 19.33 13 and ie”: 
No. 2, 10-20’.... 24.16 6/4 & 8/4x5, No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 2x 8”, 10’. 23.16 26.00 18&20"" eoeee 24°00 ng at . 
Ceiling 10&12” .... 82.00 1x8” 19.90 12’. 21.83 25.16 ee 16’ 
| we gt ereeses + 16’. 23.03 26.00 | 2x12”, 10’...... 23.00 Piyagtttes 2.08 
%x4", 10-20’— C Surfaced: UX10" oo e eee 20.11 18&20". 2497 .... | | 12%...... 22°63 20 6 OF... .<4 38.62 
os 92 | ” 7 or TESS tcvteens Gee ——s ee eee P Ps if = oat 35.62 
BGBtr ......0. 30.23 | iS: Tee Tee 37.35 x n 2x10”. 10’. 28.00 16 ieoruten 25.08 | No. 2 randon re 
Wee Bb ovescwcces 29.42 | ix5 and i0”.. 41.83 | 8° se (all 6-20’): — 64 ‘i aeae ttt? 18&20’......°26.88 | ° 4 . > os 8.66 
ee Wek s oka ek oe 18.04 Gnatan ent Base =. pe one oa at | 16’. 30.28 34.00 - ne 
Partition on eine aes 17.45 | 18&20’. 28.53 34.00 | No. 3 Dimension NO. nae a 
1x4”— | B&better: | 2x12”, 10’. 30.00 .... rae 15.65 under: 
Arr 41.75 | 4 and 6”..... 54.56 | Suages = 12’. 33.47 39.00 | axee ' '' *° 1394]; gre oil 
ay eee eh oO wacsaseeey 58.43 | 90% hrt., 7x16&8x16": | 16’. 33.07 ee (epee 16.50) 10° |........ 33.76 
Me? Eosrinterst 26.00 | 5 and 10” 61.3% | 26 to 38°..... 0 | 18&20’. 34.72 43.50 | 2x10” ....... Dt ae -greeeaee 41.89 
| | ; 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Prancisco, Calif., Jan. 18.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1l-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the 
period ended Jan. 14: 


California White Pine 


No. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 
All widths— 
7G. aeaces $66.40 $62.80 $49.45 $35.35 
Of) ere 67.00 62.25 47.95 52.15 
OC 63.90 54.25 41.55 49.45 
a. dokene 73.70 65.55 49.40 61.45 
California Sugar Pine 
oe sepees $93.25 $80.95 $64.30 $49.40 
ae ews 85.65 73.75 poms 60.80 
Te. -anenee 86.00 64.40 50.00 61.90 
TG: ‘weesee 97.95 78.65 66.65 78.90 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common.. .$30.55 a y 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 34.45 vom. — s M3 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 24.30 6” ....$33.90. .$19.06 
Sugar Pine Shop OS suse Eee 20.20 
Inch common. ..$41.40 10” .... 25.80 20.40 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 43.00 132” . 27.75 20.30 
/ A > 
No. 2, 6/ ay 29.65 Siding, %4x6"— 
No. 3&better, B&better ....$35.50 
my peace 8.50 a dawatansae 34.00 
No. 2&btr., 
dimen., 14x 17:90 Lath— 
A.W. ceccvees 7. is 
Australian sto. Rotem eas sp 
Mixed pine— rem TO Ba vces ves .60 
ios, Areas 5 J 
5/4xa.w. ...... 50.50 oa $20.85 
6/4xa.W. ...... 41.95 fexd” ...0eee 
SVG. ccrvece 51.45 -”  sawhiann 18.80 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
Wo. 1 Hemlock Boards, 518— 


8’ §6©10,12&14’ 16° 
Um OF nccccccccccccces $26.50 $27.50 $258.50 
Ux 6” nnwcccccccccccces 30.00 31.00 32.50 
UX BY nccccccccccsccee 31.00 32.00 33.50 
UZ1O* wccccccccccccccs 33.50 35.50 36.00 
1X12” wcccccccccccoees 34.50 35.50 37.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 


prices on No, 1 boards 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 5151EB— 


8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” ...$31.00 $31.00 $31.00 $31.00 $32.00 
2x 6” ... 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 82.00 
2x 8” ... 30.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 
2x10” ... 30.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 33.00 
2x12” ... 30.00 34.00 84.00 34.00 34.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of No. 1, 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AmerRIcAN LuMBERMAN] 


Spokane, Wash., Jan. 22.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during — three days ended 
Wednesday, Jan. 22. o~ or of prices shown 
on 82S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 


specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow. 
Pondosa Pine 
Inch SELECTs and CoMMON S2S— 
6” gs” 10” 19° 
C selects RL..... $53.63 $48.79 $59.37 $76.53 
D selects RL..... 37.64 41.42 49.42 65.97 
No. 1 common AL 39.50 38.62 43.50 45.50 
No. 2. common AL 25.00 25.23 25.36 30.36 
No. 3 common AL 17.82 19.91 20.47 20.58 
SuHop, 5/4 and 6/4, S2S— 
No. 1, $33.33; No. 2, $23.33; No. 3, $17.33 


SELEcT S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 


C select RL. .$61.42 D select RL. .$49.58 
es Sens codecs ive 000s abews $32.73 


ey 


Idaho White Pine 
Inch SELECTs and Common S2S— 


| had 1 ” 1 ” 
C selects RL....$80.00 $81.25 $92.50 $110.50 


4” AND WIDER— 


D selects RL.... 43.83 44.00 52.59 84.89 
No. 1 common AL 46.93 - 46.14 52.34 75.00 
No. 2 common AL 35.49 35.63 35.29 43.76 
No. 3 common AL 24.20 24.88 24.67 31.16 
Se.iect S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
es cc wee dee eek awe hake ee $76.00 
es SO fh cas ks were cerns ee 43.00 
No. 4 Common, S2S RW RL............. 17.50 
Larch and Fir 
Ma. 1 Gimenation, Be GO 26’. cwccccoscvces $18.02 
We. 3 Giemematom, SEIO” BG. cc cccevcccse 18.83 
Vert. er. flooring, AD de Oe 47.25 
Drop siding or rustic, C&btr. 6” RL..... 30.48 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to Amzrican Lumprrman] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 21.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— ir v7 wd stock— 
DEES’ .bdadved $65.00 4/4 ...$33.00@34.00 
1x4—10” 50.00 5/4 ... 35.00@36.00 

- Bevel siding— 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 
Gre 8/4 


-- 37.00@40.00 
od 3.00 


Xie, Water, 26.00 Lath 
- Green box 13.00@15.50 


Vert. gr. 31.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 21.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir. Jan. 17, 18 and 20, di- 
rect only, reported by West Coast mills to the 
Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


" B B&bt Cc 
Pere ae “ts seen 
ES a eweCane sais ° 43 paw 
nee cer oe 42. 30 
Plat Grain Flooring 
rer sa 23.25 19.50 
ae stsaceanes ‘ 32.50 27.25 
Mixed Grain santana 
1, alll REE, | ‘ $15.75 
‘Ceiling 
ME” kien ewawes ere 23.25 17.75 
BE” <eakewancwe da 23.50 19.25 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
RD SS B%iry. Gharhswtheaceis $1.00 26.50 : 
eee 30.75 26.25 cess 
cP ere wae 17.25 
Pinish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
re $43.00 $46.50 $52.75 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
ea whe awa etn $16.50 $17.00 $16.50 $19.50 
Seer 11.25 10.75 11.50 13.00 
Sad euiarnco acer 8.00 7.00 7.00 
Dimension 
No 


. 1, 2” thick— 
12’ a a 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
_ at - 50 $16.50 $18.50 $19.25 $18.25. 
16.25 16.25 17.50 17.75 17. 75 $21. 25 $22.00 


8”. 16.00 16.00 17.50 18.50 17.75 21.50 22.75 
10”. 17.25 17.25 18.00 18.25 18.00 20.00 20.00 
12”. 17.75 18.00 18.50 18.75 19.00 22.00 21.00 
2x4”, 8’, $16.75; 10’, $16.50; 2x6”, 10’, $15.00. 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
a Dieseaws $10.75 $9.50 $9.75 $9.50 $11.75 
Pe easiees 6.25 ee arnee aN aie 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced..........- $19.50 
BR as ee et eer ree 17.50 
6x5 to 12x12” to 40’. surfaced..........:. 19.50 
Fir Lath 
i ee cn so katate seem ae $3.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
NS ne os ceed gba eh Rae ee Parad $39.00 
MT. icsaceccsweca ene enae dae eEOhene ness 39.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Jan. 20.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. 0. D. 
New York: 


All 8’ 6”"— Sap Heart 
kia I SIR, A Se a ec, $1.35 $1.70 
PR ROE Ee Pts Pe 1.25 1.60 
ON ce ru gL ok Cree 1.05 1.35 
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~~ WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan, 21.—Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22@23; No. 2, $17@18; 
No. 3, $12@13; peelers, $28@32. 

Fir, red: Ungraded, $14@16.50. 

Cedar: $15@18. 

Hemlock: Ungraded, $9@11. 

spruce: No. 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 
3, $13. ae 

Everett, Wash., Jan. 18.—Log quotations: 

Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $14@17; 
jumber logs, $30. ; 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12; No. 3, $10. 

spruce: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 


vancouver, B. C., Jan. 18.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. Small 
premiums are being paid in some cases. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26; $19 and $12; lum- 
ber booms, $28 and $21. Sales are at $2@3 
under these list prices. 

Hemlock: $11. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Jan. 20. Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
Common Rough Boards and Fencing— 

10&12ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 














ocwccece $49.00 $49.00 $53.00 
- 51.00 51.00 53.00 

-. 55.00 55.00 53.00 

- 61.00 58.00 57.00 

- 83.00 81.00 $1.00 

38.00 38.00 43.00 

39.00 39.00 42.00 

coeccces 41.00 40.00 39.00 
osccece - 43.00 41.00 39.00 
53.00 49.00 48.00 

cocccece 28.00 28.00 29.00 
-. 30.50 30.50 32.00 
ccccccne 3.00 33.00 33.00 
-» 34.00 33.00 33.00 
cceccces 36.00 35.00 35.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. Drop siding, add 50 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 


No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and wider, $28.00. 

No. 1 Piece Stuff, $S1S1E— 

10’ 12’ 14’ 16° 18&20’ 
2x 4” ....$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
3x 6” .... 33.50 33.50 32.50 82.650 34.50 
2x 8” .... 35.50 35.50 33.50 38.50 35.50 
DION cscs Ste $8.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 


Canadian 

B&btr. Cc D BE Cé&bdtr. 
ae $41.00 $35.00 $25.00 $15.00 $32.00 
_ OES 45.00 40.00 380.00 18.00 34.00 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: . 


Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
eg, oie. 853.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
0. 


btr.,* 6-16’.. 51.00 65.00 655.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 64.00 
No. 2, 8-16’... 42.50 41.50 41.59 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 22.50 34.25 35.25 37.50 37.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 32.50 34.50 85.50 35.50 35.50 
poabtr., 1x4&8-inch, 6- to 12-foot, are $6 
ist. 


4”"&wadr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 


No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 66.00 68.00 71.00 81.00 
No. 1, 6-16’..... 62.00 64.00 67.00 77.00 
For 6/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10-inch, add $8: 12-inch, 
add $6; in No. 3, all widths, add $5; No. 4, $4. 
§Furnished when available. 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 
Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
tter and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2. add for 18- and 20-foot, $2: other lengths, $1. 
evel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, pat not over 20 percent shorter than 
"ot- 


Débtr., 4-inch..$28.00 4, 4-inch.......$18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch....... 21.00 


Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot: No. 1, $7.75; No. 
2, $6.45 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
WESTERN RED CEDAR 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 18.—Prices for red cedar 


siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- to 
18-foot, f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, 44-inch 


Clear “san “B” 
I oo ig ah wr adenine $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 
are 31.00 26.00 23.00 
oe ee ae 35.00 32.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch ¥%-inch 
REO Ree Ree TS $48.00 $39.00 
RS 6 eed Wa aang a eae 56.00 43.00 
PED 05244 vipnegessastact 65.00 ‘ 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or 4S Rough 
OS er ees eee $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
alte SS ae a ed homer 80.00 76.00 
Be OE Be vibe ek ws ccs weas 90.00 86.00 
See ON eek. tae puek aed 105.00 101.00 
Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
SES wie Ge, OO OG a cree cweiccweet 2 $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and under.........cccses 50% 
ee. SE ON BID. 5s oo wenn wenn nes 40% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
COE ios Sake s ak oka ee Cera eaee 5% 


100 lin. ft. 
Oh SEE Se gee oa pees oem ee Mee a veyed ne .30 
ee ee re eps ee ee re on 4 
Se” avcee ep ceOS UCU EE PER eee eaeseee 50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Jan. 18: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&belttter ........ $63.75 $59.78 
Flat grain—Bé&better ........ 41.00 40.75 
ae PRRs eae 34.25 
i REY ee iain 23.75 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”....... $37.75 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 38.75 

Pinish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better.............. $59.75 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” B&better...........0.6 73.25 
Se BSS O_o ee 64.50 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under.... 47% 
1%” and over..... 31% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No, 1........ $32.75 
-. . ghee aa See 24.75 
i Ss Sh, Bees 500 rab ae eeec eer 20.25 
ee SS re ere 16.50 

Dimension 
a a ek ee oa oo sis Sao oced es 24.00 
eS eS 8 ae er 24.75 
ge AR |. eee 29.75 
oe) foe SS OE eee 19.75 
SE Se A nba 665-0 be Sek ee ee 20.25 
Lath 

ee Sy SN. es scaevésuae se éease eeeees $4.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 18.—Eastern prices, per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b.. mill are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 


Straight Mixed with 
cars cedar lumber 
Extra stars, 6/2....$ 1.95@ 2.10 $ 2.10@ 2.30 
Extra clears, 5/2... 2.15@ 2.40 2.40@ 2.55 
EE baw aos trmacecd 3.10@ 3.40 3.25@ 3.75 
eee ee 3.30@ 3.40 3.50@ 3.60 
Perfections ........ 4.10@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
, OS eee 8.50@10.00 8.50@10.00 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2. 2.55@ 2.90 3.15 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.15@ 2.20 


Extra clears— 


756% vert. gr..... 2.75@ 2.80 

Bet VOCE. Bin... 2.75 
yc > > Rp 3.20@ 3.60 
a eee & 
POPTEOCtIONS ..cccces 4.50@ 4.75 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Common stars, 6/2..$ 1.10@ 1.25 $ 1.10@ 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2. 1.30@ 1.35 1.30@ 1.50 
Common clears 1.85@ 2.00 2.00@ 2.15 
NG: 2 BOFGIGe éccs 5.50@ 6.00 

No. 2 Perfections... 2.60@ 2.90 

British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

oes ewelenel $ 3.40 

th i eveeee ¥en 4.00 
EE ae 4.80 

Perfections ...:.... 5.00 
ee ee eee 11.00 








NORTH CAROLINA. PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period Dec. 16 to 
31, as reported by the (North Carolina Pine 
Association: 





Rough . 
Edge, 4/4— 
EE bo o.5r 404.5 b344 bate rencedsnuwuee $44.60 
Me EO Aveb bad es Wbhe debGavessseNe samen 30.10 
I Be aon corn Se ssid: te SUE te clap alia mek Shea 24.50 
a Pee er rere Se ee 20.50 
No. 1 No. 2 
Bé&better No.1 box box 
Se stvehbeurane 42.9 ees ears Pa ee 
BG -Soedeaneseu 46.25 aa ae swe’ 
1x 24 pope en dale 46.85 $37.10 $27.00 $23.35 
SE 6ideMeu ewe saab ovals nee “aed 
ee ae 46.20 37.00 27.25 
= aS 53.55 39.30 26.10 23.35 
Se” tvcéeaaeees 66.00 45.60 32.00 22.65 
Edge, B&better— 
DE cies Fedde bab bse chenebirbnvehaseue $51.50 
EE nadine che bes 0900 6.80 eolnk ewe eb heen 63.55 
PU, pte O5 65 64 60500000 66d Roi 4seeaR ee 69.80 
Bark Strips— 
I NE Ee ee eee Fe $32.75 
en ME, MID 5 5.6 6's 0 > 6 0% 0-8 wee wee 16.85 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
PSE EE os ccd oeeewe $41.50 $42.10 
No. 1 common, }}”...... 36.30 36.50 
No. 2 common, ##”...... 26.30 26.50 
25” 3%” 
PO —Errrrre 41.50 eee 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... we 
BOX DAFK Strips, Gressed.... .ccccccecseces $17.05 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
a aah dh ere wy bce eae alee $27.65 $17.35 
I oe niga ac Wiid-d Acad bk Ol a ae 28.00 18.70 
ES ki Sake dew ea eRe eae & 27.50 19.60 
MN chasnasateastubaneee aaa 19.25 
*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 20.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 

4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


a ---$140@145 $150@155 $155@165 
Selects ...... 105@110 110@115 115@120 
No. 1 com.... 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 
No. 2 com... 45@ 50 54@ 59 55 60 
Sound wormy. 45@ 47 54@ 59 57 62 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
Se $115@120 
No. 1 com.... 65@ 70 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 ... 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OaAaK— 
Aone tae $ 95@110 $100@120 $120@135 
Selects ...... 70@ 80 80@ 85 100@105 
No. 1 com.... 60@ 68 68@ 73 85@ 92 
No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 48@ 55 55@ 58 
No. 3 com.... 26@ 28 27@ 29 33@ 38 
Sound wormy. 49@ 651 59@ 62 62@ 67 


Basswoop— 


er $ 78@ 80 $ 78@ 80 $ 88@ 93 
No. 1 com.... 57@ 60 62@ 67 26 75 
No. 2 com.... 382@ 85 37@ 42 42 47 
CHESTNUT— 
Cee $ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 sir tert 
No. 1 com.... 48@ 54 564@ 59 60 65 
No. 3 com.... 22@ 23 23@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com.. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, — 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 
We Keseaarwos $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 
and sel. 60@ 65 65@ 70 70 75 
No. 2 com.... 35@ 37 40@ 42 42 44 
BEECH— 
aaa $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 com 40@ 43 45@ 48 45 50 
No. 2 com 25@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 33 
PoPpLAR— 
Panel & No. 1 
13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
Pe kveten nea 105 120 130 
Saps & sel... 80 95 110 
,. ae 60 65 70 
ae Ty eae $ 38@ 41 45@ 47 49 61 
No. 3 B...... 338@ % 36@ 38 38 40 
MapPLs— 


FAS ........-$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 
No. 1 common 

and sel. ... 651 66 65@ 70 78@ 82 
No. 2 com...., 34 89 40@ 46 47@ 61 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


ASH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 

4/4 ....$ 65.00 $ 57.00 $ 55.00 § 41.00 $ 22.00 
BS coos 96.60 65.00 60.00 41.00 1.00 
6/4 .... 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 
8/4 .... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
BircH— 
4/4 ..+- 90.00 70.00 44.00 30.00 21.00 
5/4 .... 93.00 73.00 64.00 38.00 22.00 
6/4 .... 96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 
8/4 .... 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.00 
10/4 .... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 ecoce 
12/4 .... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 cece 
3/4 .... 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 eccee 
5/8 .. 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 ooee 

For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wdr., 
add $15; for 6 inch & wdr., 8-foot & Igr., 
add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. for select red, add $15. 


Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 


inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68 

Sorr MarLtz— 

4/4 .... 65.00 55.00 43.00 26.00 20.00 
6/4 .. 70.00 60.00 60.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 .... 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 .. 93.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 


Sorr ELm— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 .... 68.00 68.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 
6/4 .... 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 .... 80.00 70.00 657.00 8.00 23.00 
8/4 ...- 85.00 75.00 62.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 .... 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 nine 
12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 eevee 
Rock Etm— 
4/4 .... 80.00 nae 65.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 .... 85.00 inert 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 .... 90.00 save 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ..-. 95.0 -aen 75.00 38.00 %25.00 
10/4 .... 105.00 nese 85.00 62.00 cane 
12/4 .... 115.00 cae 95.00 67.00 %30.00 
*Bridge plank. 
Basswoop— 
4/4 .... 72.00 62.00 60.00 29.00 23.00 
6/4 .... 75.00 65.00 64.00 33.00 25.00 
6/4 .... 80.00 70.00 64.00 35.00 26.00 
8/4 .... 85.00 75.00 60.00 36.00 26.00 
10/4 .... 90.00 80.00 5.0 45.00 esve 
12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 65.00 omen 


Keystock, 4/4, $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; 
ag 1, a 6/4, $78, or on grades, FAS, $88; 
ea i, . 


One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $68; 1x65-inch, $70. 


Rep OakK— 
4/4 .... 95.00 75.00 60.00 38.00 17,99 
5/4 ...- 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 26.99 
6/4 .... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 29:99 
8/4 1... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21:99 
Harp MaPpLe— 

FAS Sel No.1 No.2 No, 
4/4 ....$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 50.00 $ 38.00 § 16.9 
5/4 .... 87.00 67.00 652.00 40.00 19.99 
6/4 .... 92.00 72.00 657.00 36.00 19.09 
8/4 .... 102.00 82.00 70.00 39.00 21:99 
10/4 .... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 30.99 
12/4 .... 125.00 105.00 90.00 65.00 ,°. 
16/4 .... 170.00 145.00 130.00 


Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch ang 
wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 

Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch. and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
Harp Map.Le RouGH F.Loorine Stock— 

No.1 No.2 No.3A 


com. com. com, 
OM ccccee eHeneeeseonenes $48.00 $38.00 $28.00 
BIO ccccccese Siccewden 50.00 40.00 30.09 
GMS cccce eeCeRneheer enone 57.00 40.00 80.00 
BrEECH— No. 2 and 
better 
ee Tete TTT CTC eee eee 0 $38.00 
GPO codetsoventcneécuesa erecteceteveces GIT 


FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
6/4 .....-$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 





SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended Jan. 14, Chicago basis: 


4/4 





5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FIGURED RED GuM— RED Oak— 
GQte. WAS..B2.356  ———cccecccccces sovccveccene covseccceves Qtd. No. 1 
ee = i! ei ee dy “Cee aanaue oalenteacethere OS PR MS I rr rT 
Rep GumM— a P os" oth a DED cvvgesccrtes vvientevavess 
gg SS ee ere ee No. 3, AZ. 80.00 nue e cece ee cee ce ee reeee seeeeseenss 
= 1l&sel. 54.75@ 56.50 60.00 63.25 61.25@ 68.00 Pin, WAS.. 68.50@ 74.75 89.75 = = = ....sseeeeee 108.50@114.25 
te RE eS ee ere er ae re No. 1&sel. 49.00@ 60.75 56.25 settee ewes 74.25@ 75.75 
No. 1&sel. 50.00@ 58.00 63.00 59.50 65.00 No. 2.... 39.00@ 45.50 45.75 54.75 errr. 
as em fio derchdesh  etasbiegine egecedasanes POPLAR— — 2 
yl Qta. PAs. Ns eesti” a dens ue Se 
Qta. PAS. . $1.50@ $4.00 oe me 63.75@ 67.00 ose 13.75 I No. 2. x 39°50 ecoevccee a )h—.t*~“it*‘is«C a a 
No. 1&se ’ 45 0 @ .00 4 50 % 2 a .75 oS . a e a er 
Pin. FAS... 64.00@ 54.75 ...-...c000. ceccsscceses sseovenereses wa, 2-B.. 26.50@ 29.25 30.250 wee e eee eee tee e eee eees 
J 3 50@ 50. aS -). (aneeeehhabwe” Mendieeaaares Re ss 
No. iései. d150@ $0.00 disé I INI FAS ...... T475@ 84.50 101.50 81.509 112.50 100.75 
(tune pelican say epee lad esha ch tac Aa rods edhe No. sel. $1.75 57.25 61.75@ 69.50 65.75 
Buck Guu— |. - 55g ARM ccs cpncacsss“skvent¢ibcas > acre eee 
Qtd. FAS... 51.75 Coeeerceseese 8 ese eeesessee 67.25 HicKory— 
~~ on RE ee ee re ee bog FAS 65 00 99 15 84.75 
Se a es - eee. Mew ek San ea neaene te Ses ee Moy < epee aces nes ne 
I ee oer oc aso. wae eo nenar 51.75 No. 1&sel. 50.00 69.05 Seas 64.75 
oOo 2. ee ers ree ae £#$;. #4. >We 6sdsatueeee 
TUPELO— ane CoTTon woop— 
FAS cma eine 1.50@ 48.50 ee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee eee No. 1&sel. 36.25@ 38.00 ............ 0 ceeeccccecee 
a, i, ee ce tegnavede. ) ARRASAE SON SS “Whe en ee ESOS No. 2.... 32.75@ 34.25 35.00 35.50 
No. 2.... 50 28.50 28.00 0 eee eens cna eae ea edig wc. auc d em mies en 24.00 
WHITE AK— WILLOw— 
Ss a BAPE ERED cc cibecsrend SeecedetedPed cb tseceeeere I I ee wie fiber ete a alwdh t 
Pi, ccpvideakine ade ewes sw a's 83.50@ 86.50 86.50 i Dante Ch bewtkwaeee de haw Rese ee SS ee 
Pin. FAS.. 84.25@ 93.75 100.50 _——— =3——i<‘<“<—<“<—iSCsS rh ern rn re hn i tks abi ateakeae, wee Wee we wen oe )0.060té‘“‘i‘“‘:*C 
No. l&sel. 51.00@ 59.00 63.50@ 66.50 70.50 79.75@ 83.75 MAGNOLIA— 
ee os aie a: Sie ae weeeel “Se ehe hae eema ) eee 68.50 70.75 
i eC ak Be a Nn a awn eal CNR a aa aa No. 1&sel. 47.75@ 49.50 ............ 48.50 50.75 
i Cc ee «te Leb eD tne | eben e dew ee. Can¥weeeener a PR Oe ee ee 00 60t*~ti<“i‘“ tC Ck 
ey WOCKRT .cccvacvccvss Pa | > Oh ) maeebae abe eed aceaces PECAN— 
Mixep OAK— aie da? tie arate bib oF Mpeaial ee we kaas « aaeate ah ieee 67.50 
Sd. wormy 39.25@ 42.50 49.25 = weuuecevecee 56.75 en ES el die eae ee ae a 52.50 
Shortleaf Dimension, S48 -inch Scan’ 
PHILADELPHIA PRICES 1o- to 1e-foot” ~ WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 20.—Wholesale prices 2x4” .......... errr rc rT 30.00 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively DY. «iavaecens’ a Ce” wcicadaaiee tr Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 20.—Prices of West 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 2x8” .......... 28.00 Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 North Carolina Pine Flooring oo eS ee eee 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 1ax2%” rift ae fe io. 5 No. 4 ae aa 
Mississippi x Tift....+++. . . wees Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5&6/4, $115@120; 
Southern Northern and 1#x2%” flat......... 45.00 38.50 $28.00 | 974° $195; 10&12/4, $135@140. Common, 4/4, 
, Florida Florida Louisiana Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers $60; 5&6/4, $71; 8/4, $81. 
S&4xd” . 0.206. $42.00 $43.50 $50.00 1x6”, %x5%....$29.50 1x10”, %x 9%.$32.50 
i” washened 41.00 41.50 50.00 1x8”, %x7%... 31.50 1x12”, %x11%. 34.00 Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $83@385; 5&6/4, $100@ 
oe ccccceee 0 yt ye }#-inch thick, add $1.00. 105. Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, —e 
5&10x10" eeeeeee 50.00 48.50 52.00 . Clear Red Cedar Bevel Siding om wormy, 4/4, $36@$38. No. 2, 4/4, $ 
rr teat rioeees ones 944 pap 25 PTT LITT CTT TTT ee see ° “ 
5&12x12” ...... 8. . i ME saeeseenccsessccadecccerssessenes . Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, $125. 
3&4x14 oe ttreeee ae tat anes % x10” Coe eee reer eee eeeeeseseeeseseees 65.00 Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $80@82; 5&6/4, 
ae 80.00 _ 83.00 Maple Flooring, f. 0. b. Philadelphia $90@95; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@65; 
fore 73.00 ees 73.99 MFMA— $4x2%” 1dyx2%” | 5&6/4, $70@73; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A common, 
GEGEES cocces 9 eevee .00 First rade $97 50 $98.50 a 
Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. Second grade-.-.-.-.-.-..... 82.50 pees | WS O06: SAAS, O0o; 8/6, SON: Ne rat 
Each 2 feet additional, add $1 to 22-foot Third grade...........+...-. 59.50 58.50 | Common, 4/4, $30; 5&6/4, $32@33; 8/4, ~~ 
price. Pondosa Pine Dressed Red Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 5&6/4, $1 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. Cc D No. No.3 | 112; 8/4, $115@120. Common and select, 4/4, 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face jx 4” .......... $69.50 $58.50 $47.25 $38.75 | $60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77. No. 2 
(Rail Delivery) a? Sensadeuwe 79.50 63.50 45.25 40.25 | common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
B&btr. ht. rift.$95.00 i 2 Oe ee eee | Be” «lk vicenoeeee 74.50 63.50 45.25 40.25 $50@55. 
B&btr. sap rift 80.00 ee Te! U6 Ol —=Eee 84.50 73.50 45.25 40.25 6/4 
Bé&btr. flat..... 52.00 Mo. 3 sap Gat... 19.00 1558" wccccccecce 99.50 88.50 49.25 41.25 White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, 
Air Dried Mo. 2 Common Roofers 13” and up...... 104.50 93.50 655.26 45.25 | $125@130; 8/4, $130@135. Common and select, 
D2S&M— D4s— Lath, 4-foot No. 1 4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@385. oon 
1x6” (%x5%").$25.50 1x10” (%x 9%”).$28.50 Spruce ...........$6.50 ci.f.—$6.75 delivered | 2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5&6/4, $55@58; 8/% 
1x8” (%x7%"). 26.50 1x12” (%x11%”). 29.50 BEOMMIOGE wccccccces 4.90 cif.— 6.60 delivered $61@63. 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
pasis, on oak flooring: 

#Rx2%” 3Rx1%” %x2” %x1h%” 
ist atd. wht. her 4 $106.00 $93.00 $68.00 
ist atd. red.. 81. 76.00 70.00 65.00 
ond qtd. wht. . 78.00 71.00 68.00 58.00 
and atd. red... 71.00 66.00 68.00 58.00 
ist pln. wht.. 81.00 66.00 65.00 50.00 
ist pln. red... 74.00 66.00 568.00 655.00 
ond pin. wht.. 72.00 61.00 48.00 43.00 
ond pin. red... 66.00 61.00 48.00 49.00 
grd wht. ..+++- 51.00 51.00 36.00 36.00 


red ...+e- 51.00 51.00 36.00 36.00 
court (seceee 31.00 28.00 15.00 15.00 
x2” %%xl ae 

ist qtd. wht........seeseeees $100.50 $ 98.50 
ist qtd. red......seseeeeeeees 98.50 96.50 
ond atd. Wht....-..sseeseeeee 76.50 73.50 
ond atd. Ted... .cccsceceeccecs 76.50 73.50 
ist pln. Wht... ..cccccceccees 73.50 76.50 
ist pln. Ted.....ceceecesccees 67.50 70.50 
and pln. Wht....cccccecescees 67.50 66.50 
@nd pln. red....csccccesees ooo Se 65.50 
Se WUE. ccccccecccccccoseves 49.50 45.50 
Bell FOR .cccccccccccccccccses 49.50 45.50 
Fourth ....++- ateneee este eoee 22.50 20.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }§-inch stock, 
$3; for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during ithe week ended Jan. 18: 





First Second Third 
Se vss ane ee kas $89.75 $74.41 $51.27 
SE” each ake aeecite siacahea 52.34 40.12 


$260; s/t $270 
‘AS, 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 21.—Prices on Ameri- 


= ag walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


oe wide: 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
16 and wider: 4/4, $270; 5/4, $280; 6/4, 


$290; 8/4, $300 


Select: ' 4/4, POG SS: 5/4, $165@170; 6/4, 
foie” $110@115; 6/4, 
No. 2: 4/4, $42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 


a ~ Al Py Ag 33 
$120@ 126; 8/4, $13 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on Lower Peninsula end dried white 


maple, f. o. b. mill, Antrim, Mich.: 


FAS No. 1 & sel. 


4/4 cccccccccccceccs + +++ $115.00 $ 90.00 
B/E wccccvccccccccccccece 120.00 95.00 
C/E wcccccccccccsccccsccce 125.00 100.00 
BIE sccccccscccecsecoccce LE 105.00 
10/4 ...eee coccccccccccce 150.00 125.00 
12/4 ...566 cccccvcccee «e+ 160.00 135.00 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 20.—The poplar siding 


market has been quiet largely because of se- 
vere weather having curtailed building. Prices 
are steady at the following levels: 


No.1 No. 2 

FAS Select com. com. 
ee ere $50 $40 $30 $24 
EE ives cae wee sat 50 38 28 22 
GE GS eso0% viawaen 50 36 24 18 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 33 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22.—Industrial demand for 
northern pine continues fair, and there is 
some increase in retail inquiry. Prices are 
unchanged. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 21.—Northern pine 
sales are hampered a good deal by cold and 
stormy weather. Retailers are averse to add- 
ing to stocks, and industrial buying has not 
started up actively. Low grades remain 


strong. 
~ __ HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22.—The hardwood market 
in this territory shows decided evidences of 
better condition, with automobile body plants 
in a buying mood and retailers displaying a 
more business-like interest. Prices generally 
are maintained firmly at list. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 21.—Though hard- 
wood buying has not been large, inventories 
have revealed the need of additions to con- 
sumers’ stocks, and these are gradually being 
made. The woodworking industry is expect- 
ing more active operations soon. Prices are 
about steady, and reports of bad weather in 
the South sustain them. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 20.—Good inquiry 
for red and sap gum is coming from the furni- 
ture factories, and body builders and railroads 
are interested in oak. Sales of large lots off 
oak flooring at cheap prices are also reported. 
Business otherwise continues slow, but dealers 
are not inclined to cut prices. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 20.—The market for 
hardwoods is quiet. Neither yards nor indus- 
tries here are showing any interest in pur- 
Chases, because cold weather hampers opera- 
tions of all kinds. Reports from the furniture 
show are indefinite, although some St. Louis 
manufacturers who attended the Chicago ex- 
hibit say that results were unsatisfactory, 
but wholesalers say they have never known 
of furniture manufacturers reporting satis- 
factory sales at a show. Manufacturers of 
hardwoods generally are holding their stocks 
firmly at present prices, 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22.—Douglas fir is some- 
what in a state of coma, as far as the local 
market is concerned, for while there is not 
much buying, neither is there any great 
amount of production, as most of the mills 
on the West Coast are forced out of the run- 
ning by unfavorable weather. Railroad and 
car material demand is holding up well, and 
there is considerable quoting to retailers. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 20.—There has been a 
little more activity in fir, but wholesalers 
report actual sales very light, though they 
say there has been an increase in inquiries. 
There is little or no distress lumber, but stor- 
age stocks are large. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 20.—A new cold 
wave has tended to slow up progress on big 
construction work here, and calls for fir de- 
liveries have been less urgent. Fir sales have 
gained more than those of other woods, as a 
result, apparently, of the reduction in ocean 
freight rates for: January and February, 
which is being passed on to buyers. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 21.—Larger de- 
mand for fir since the first of the year has 
caused some of the mills to stiffen ‘their prices 
on common items notably small timbers and 
dimension. Snow and cold over a large part 
of the fir using area slowed down demand 
somewhat last week, but industrial purchasing 
has continued steady. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22.—Frequent and intense 
cold spells are putting a crimp into any 
building aspirations which might require 
hemlock, and retailers are loath to lay in a 
supply. Prices are unchanged, at $4 off the 
list. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 20.—Demand for hemlock 
has ‘improved very little in the last three 
weeks, and sales continue to be confined to 
regular users. Prices have not changed of 
late. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 21.—Eastern and 


Boards are def- 


northern hemlock are dull. 





One Machine 





Files All Saws 


This one machine files 
rip, cross-cut, back, 
mitre, compass and 
other hand saws, band 
saws %” to 4%” wide 
and cross-cut circular 
saws 3” to 24” in dia- 
meter, with 
standard 3-cor- 
nered taper files. 
Files all size 
teeth from 3 to 
16 points per 
inch, making them all ex- 
actly the same size 
height and spacing. 


The Foley Model F-5 
“3-Way” *": Saw Filer 


Brings You New Customers 


Saw users prefer to have their saws filed 
on the Foley Filer because it makes them 
cut better, truer, cleaner and stay sharp 
longer. Much better than the most expert 
hand filing. After once using a Foley-filed 
saw, they will have no other. 

Your customers will appreciate Foley Saw 
Filing Service and it will attract many new 
lumber users to your yard. And in addition 
to that, you can make extra money filing 
saws on the Foley. 














Many lumber yards are finding 
the Foley Filer a profitable busi- 
ness getter. Write for complete 
information and proof. 


Foley Manufacturing Co. 
136 Foley Bldg. 
11 Main St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 








The Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


{ “Shows up” scattered piles. Pre- 
vents Over-Buying. 

4 Assembles different classes of 
lumber on correct page. Saves 
Valuable Time. 

4 Each page has large index. Easy 
to handle in cold weather. 

9 Plenty of space to list all “*ems 
carried in stock, 


POSTPAID PRICES 
1 Copy Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book $ 
4 Copies Reoty Reference In- 
ventory Book 


10 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 10 


LTPUUCT Tee Ceara 


For Sale By 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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and fine textured. 


Mixed cars a specialty. 


G. S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 





= 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN 





Lumber That Makes 
Friends for Dealers 


Good lumber from good timber. It’s light, soft, white 
Best of manufacture. Special atten- 
tion given drying and grading. 


A great favorite with retail 
lumber dealers. Makes carpenters and builders friendly 
to your yard, holds and builds trade. 


You ought to try a mixed car. 


Let us prove to you how good our stock really 1s. 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER CO. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

















initely cheaper. Clipped boards are now of- 
fered at $30, and random at $28@29. The 
market for Pacific coast hemlock also is quiet, 
but prices are steady. There is a very modest 
business in transit lots, and a few orders are 
being placed for mill shipment. Some manu- 
facturers with selling agencies here are try- 
ing to advance quotaitions. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22.—Retailers’ interest in 
the western pines is increasing, it is indi- 
cated by the inquiries received at local offices. 
Although only a small part of this heavier 
inquiry thus far has developed into actual 
sales, distributers declare that “where there 
is smoke there must be fire,” and are pre- 
dicting that the result of the investigations 
will show the yard men now is a good time 
to buy. There is a fair industrial and shop 
demand. Prices are unchanged. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 21.—Occasional or- 
ders for western pines coming from wood- 


working concerns.+ Retailers in most cases 
are holding off, waiting for the approach of 
spring. California pines are steady, with little 
higher grade stock offering. It is not ex- 
pected that much dry stock will be available 
for a number of weeks. Pondosa pine com- 
mon grades are easier than they were several 
weeks ago. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 20.—Difficulty in obtain- 
ing certain items of Inland Empire stock 
continues to be reported by local dealers. 
Pondosa pine No. 2 common boards, 1x4, 6- 
and 12-inch, are very scarce. Nos. 3 and 4 
Pondosa selects are more plentiful. Pondosa 
is not quite so strong as Idaho, although all 
prices are holding well. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 21.—Demand from 
retailers for western pines was a little slower 
last week because of bad weather. There has 
been a slight increase in the call for millwork 
stock, sales of which are expected to pick up 
considerably in the next month. 


January 25, 1989 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 21.—Business in east- 
ern spruce frames is very quiet. Some recent 
sales have been made at $41 base, although 
$42 is still quoted by some. Random lengths 
are dull, and late quotations show that Sellers 
are eager for orders. Boards are hard to move 
even alt concessions, also lath. Quotations. 
Dimension, rail shipments, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch 
and under, $41@42; 9-inch, $42@43; 10-ineh 
$43@44; 12-inch, $45@46. Random, 2x3-inch 
$30@31; 2x4-inch, $31@32; 2x6- and 7-inch, 
$32@33; 2x8-inch, $36@37; 2x10-inch, $39@49 
Covering boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, 
merchantable, DIS, $34@25; matched, clipped 
8- to 16-foot, $37@38; 2 


matched, random 
lengths, 1x6-inch, $36@40; 1x7-inch, $36@38. 
Furring, 1x2-inch, $30@31. Lath, 1%%-inep 


$4.25; 15-inch, $4.75. 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


NEW YORK, Jan. 20.—Demand for lath 
continues light, but no supplies are coming 
in and stocks are gradually dwindling, 
Prices have not altered since Jan. 1. West 
Coast shingles are selling slowly, with good 
stocks in the hands of wholesalers. The price 
situation is unchanged. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 21.—Demand for 
shingles is light. Clears are held around $2.25, 
and stars at $2.05 to $2.10, in straight cars, 
and run a little higher in mixed cars. The 
demand for lath is being held down by bad 
weather, as is that for siding. There have 
been no change in prices. 


CYPRESS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 20.—Cypress con- 
tinues dull, with prices about unchanged but 
rather weak. Stocks here are very light, and 
some inquiries from industries are being re- 
ceived. Contractors are buying some low and 
medium grades for winter repair work. Up- 
State retailers report very little call for any 
but low grades and an occasional small lot 
of finish, gutters or siding. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 20.—A scarcity of 
lower grades of yellow cypress is reported, 
and these items are strong, despite the fact 
that demand is light. There is very little de- 
mand for the upper grades, Demand for red 
cypress is fair. 


SOUTHERN PINE 

CHICAGO, Jan. 22.—Railroad and cai ma- 
terial demand is the most active force in the 
market for southern pine. Retail demand 
is low, but inquiry from this field is an in- 
dication there is some buying to be done soon, 
and local distributers believe it is a matter 
of only a few weeks, at the most. A few 
millmen and wholesalers report orders al- 
ready beginning to materialize. There are no 
noticeable price changes. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 20.—Demand continues 
slow, with the outlook a little more en- 
couraging. Shipments from the mills have 
been light of late, and prices have held firm. 
The absence of large stocks is favorable to 
the market. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 21.—The southern 
pine trade is slow, but prices remain steady. 
Predictions of higher quotations on roofers, 
due to bad weather interfering with produc- 
tion, do not stimulate the quiet buying, and 
8-inch air dried continue to be offered at $28 
and even less. Partition and flooring move 
slowly. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 20.—Southern 
pine prices are at rock bottom, according to 
cealers, but stocks are hard to move and sales 
are light. Some common lumber is being taken 
when bargains are offered, and several good 
orders for flooring and ceiling were placed. 
Transit cars are becoming a rather demoraliz- 
ing factor in the price situation. Retailers’ 
stocks are very low but they are not disposed 
to replenish them until the spring building 
movement gets under way. One firm reported 
receiving several orders for straight cars of 
automobile stock at current prices. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 20.—Southern pine 
manufacturers are making no determined 
effort to sell, and retailers are showing no in- 
terest in buying, because of snow and low 
temperatures in both producing and consum- 
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—— 
ing territories. There has not been sufficient 
trade to test the effect of recent advances 
made by manufacturers. There has been a 
small amount of buying by Southwest retail- 
ers. Industrial trade is quiet. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 21.—Southern pine 
demand was quieter last week, because of 
gevere weather in the northern States. In the 
South, volume of orders was good, and some 
pusiness was placed by eastern retailers. The 
demand for timbers and industrial items was 
satisfactory. The inquiry from retailers is 
large, and there should be large placements 
when there is a break in the weather. Prices 
on common grades have stiffened a little, as a 
result of improved demand and crippling of 
some of the mills by bad weather. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 21.—The boxboard 
trade is quiet. Some shipments are being 
made on old contracts, but new business is 
coming along slowly. Some of ithe principal 
producers report they are curtailing opera- 
tions this winter and hoping for a stronger 
market during the coming season. Round 
edge white pine inch boxboards are quoted 
$23@27, the higher price being obtained only 
for very nice lumber. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 21.—Clapboards are 
very quiet, and prices have grown rather 
easier off late. Eastern spruce and native 
white pine are scarce, but plenty of West 
Coast stock is available. Red cedar clears, 
3- to 7-foot, are offered this month around 
$28@30 for rail delivery. 


Hymeneal 


MILLER-CRUIKSHANK. Mr. and Mrs. C. 
A. Cruikshank, of Hannibal, Mo., announce 
the marriage of their daughter Lillian to 
Charles B. Miller, of Charlotte, N. C., which 
took place at Atlanta, Ga., on Saturday, Dec. 
21. The bride is a member of one of Hanni- 
bal’s oldest and most prominent families and 
is a graduate of Hannibal high school and 
of Rogers Hall, Lowell, Mass. She has al- 
ways lived in Hannibal and is one of that 
city’s most popular young women. Mr. Cruik- 
shank, her father, is well known in lumber 
circles as head of the Cruikshank Lumber 
Co., of Hannibal. Mr. Miller is a graduate of 
Virginia Military Institute and the Massachu- 
seus Institute of Technology, of Boston. He 
isa member of Phi Gamma Delta, and is as- 
sociated with the Southern Utilities Co., of 
Charlotte, N. C., as assistant manager. Mr. 
and Mrs. Miller will make their home at May- 
fair Manor, Charlotte. 


ANDERSON-MARCONI. The marriage of 
Mrs. Juva Marconi, of New York City, to 
Harold Anderson, son of Mr. and Mrs. S. M. 
Anderson, of Aberdeen, Wash., took place at 
the home of the groom’s parents on Christ- 
may day. The bride is a native of Florence, 
Italy, and was at one time the premiere 
danseuse of the Royal Italian ballet at Rome. 
She has appeared in many of the larger 
European cities and also in this country. 
Mrs. Anderson is also an experienced airplane 
pilot and was the third woman to become a 
licensed aviatrix in the United States. She is 
related to the inventor of wireless telegraphy, 
William Marconi, by her former marriage. 
Mr. Anderson’s father is well known in lum- 
ber circles of the Pacific Northwest as head 
cf the Bay City Lumber Co., of Aberdeen. 
Harold was formerly in charge of the Ander- 
son & Middleton interests at Cottage Grove, 
Ore., and is at present in charge of the Michi- 
gan Lumber Co., owned by his father, which 
is the old A. J. West Lumber Co., of Junction 
City. A romantic sequel to the marriage was 
that of a younger brother, Reginald Ander- 
Son, to a sister of the bride, Miss Maria 
Pasquale, which took place a few days later 
at Vancouver, B. C. Reginald Anderson is 
In charge of the log scaling departments of 
the Bay City Lumber Co. and the Michigan 
Lumber Co. 


NICOLAI-WARREN. Harry T. Nicolai, 
president-manager of the Nicolai Door Manu- 
facturing Co., of Portland, Ore., and Miss 
Marguerite Warren, of Tacoma, Wash., were 
married in Portland on Jan. 15, and imme- 
diately left for San Francisco to embark on 
& steamer bound for New York through the 
Panama Canal, as a honeymoon trip. The 
Wedding certmony was performed by Dr. 
Harold Leonard Bowman, of the First Presby- 
prian Church of Portland, at the home of 
vr. and Mrs. F. Paul Firey. Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicolai will live at 1163 Cumberland Road, 


Portland, upon their return home the last of 
February. 








LOOK! At these piles of our “Homestead Brand” 
AIRDRIED 7 WESTERN HEMLOCK 


—in stock at the Morton, Wash., mill. We feature WIDE and 
LONG Hemlock Lumber. Stock always available 2 inches thick, 
up to 12 inches wide, and specified lengths up to 26 feet. Plenty 
of 6” and wider sizes. Also have 1x6&8”. 

It is DRIED IN THE ROUGH, and surfaced just before ship- 
ping. It is clean, bright, light in weight, has no pitch, does not 
warp, saws and planes easily, and does not split in nailing. It 
is better looking, easier worked lumber, soft in texture, yet pos- 
sesses practically the same structural strength as fir, according 
to the U. S. Forestry Department Laboratory tests. 

A showing of ‘“‘Homestead’”’ Hemlock has helped many a retail 
dealer sell a house bill. Get a cinch on the wagon trade of your 
section by handling this better looking dimension and joists. 

Ask us for a free copy of the official Hemlock lumber booklet, 
which will give full information on the wood and the purposes 
for which it is recommended. 





Babcock air dried 
Spruce Ladders. Hand 
split, Hand shaved rungs. 
Absolutely straight grained. 
Hand forged guide Irons. 


Automatic spring locks. Watch 
for our TRADE MARK. 


= 
W. W. BABCOCK CO. 


BATH, N. Y. 


SPRUCE LADDERS 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
sa a for three consecutive weeks. 


75 cent 
90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 
counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be rrr 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 




















Special 


THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Seller. 
Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operation. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO ADVERTISE 
Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 
Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Wanted—Employees 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 


Lumber yard manager for north Pacific coast point. 
Must be young and able to meet stiffest competi- 
tion. In your application state qualifications and 
salary expected. 
Address “R. 66,” 






































care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


Young man as Assistant Manager retail yard South 

Central, Indiana, Work will be largely estimating 

and selling. Good opportunity for right man. 
Address “A. 209," care American Lumberman. 





FOREMAN WANTED 
For small planing mill employing 15 to 20 men, 
specializing on high-class millwork, store fixtures, 
ete. Operated in connection with large retail lum- 


ber yard. Located in western Pennsylvania town 

of 2,000. Good schools, churches and other ad- 

vantages. Give complete information with reply. 
Address “B. 207,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 


Familiar with manufacturing and production of all 
kinds of stock millwork by large Middle Western 
sash and door manufacturer. 

Address “W. 64,” care American Lumberman. 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 





gies, new or second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber 


lands, or anything used in the lumber industry, 
you can get it at a small cost by advertising in 
the ‘‘Wanted Columns” of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Il. 





Wanted—Employees 


























WANTED BY A WEST COAST MANUFACTURER 


Representative in Chicago territory to sell special- 
ties, knock-down articles made out of wood. Please 
give particulars regarding your present connection, 
references and character of customers that you 
have been calling on. 

Address “C, 220,” care American Lumberman. 


FAIR SIZED RETAIL YARD 


Located in Chicago desires young assistant man- 
ager with proven sales ability and experience. 
References required. State salary expected. Give 
full particulars. Best salesman in Chicago not too 
good for this job. Unless you are a real hustler 
don’t apply. 

Address “B. 206," care American Lumberman. 








DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the 

paper that reaches the people. We can 
help you. 

AMERICAN 

431 8. 


LUMBERMAN, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Wanted—Salesmen | 


WANTED SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


For Cleveland territory by large manufacturer and 
wholesaler of yellow pine, northern hardw 
Pondosa pine and fir. Must have acquaintance 
with industrial trade. Send full details and snap- 
shot if available. 

Address “B. 220,’ care American Lumberman, 


LUMBER SALESMAN 


Experienced man with good following among the 
industrial trade and contractors who buys car 
lots. Wholesale and retail. Excellent remunera- 
tion, with profit sharing plan. Application hela 
in strict confidence. Give full details of quali. 
cations. 

Address “B, 212,”” care American Lumberman, 


WANT TO SELL YOUR TIMBER OR 


Timber land? The best way to find a buyer ig to 
advertise in the paper that reaches the buyers of 
timber and timber lands. THE AMERICAN LUM. 
BERMAN is the best paper to advertise in when 
you want to sell. Our readers are buyers. AMER. 
ICAN ee 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, 1. 





— 











WANTED A-1 MAN 


To take charge of sales of fir department of large 
manufacturer and wholesaler located in Chicago. 
Must have thorough knowledge of coast mills and 
an acquaintance with the consuming trade east of 
the Mississippi River. Give full details and a late 
photograph if available. 

Address “B. 219,”" care American Lumberman. 


KILN OPERATOR WANTED 


Michigan body plant (not located in Detroit) re- 
quires the services of a thoroughly experienced 
kiln man for box type kiln. Applications will be 
held in strictest confidence. No kiln man here now. 
Address “‘C. 202,’’ care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn S8t., Chicago, III. 











WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Retail lumber yard manager. Would be pleased to 
know qualifications and salary expected. 
Address “CC, 204," care American Lumberman. 





YARD FOREMAN 


Capable experienced married man for yard in an 
industrial city. One who knows grades and can 
tally lumber and millwork correctly. Must have 
pleasant disposition and be honest and sober. Re- 
ply giving information as to your present and 
past positions and experience, stating salary and 
references. 

Address “C, 214,” care American Lumberman. 


LARGE BUILDING MATERIAL 


Organization, Chicago suburban district, has open- 
ing in sales force for man with car. Vacuum 
cleaner or brush experience preferred. Must be 
anxious to secure permanent position with future. 
No investment required. State qualifications. 
Write “‘C, 215,"" care American Lumberman. 




















Wanted—Employment | 


SALESMAN OR ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Young man wants position. Well acquainted with 
contractors and builders in Chicago. 
Address “C, 212,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN 


Cabinet and planing millwork line, detailer biller; 
age 38; 20 years’ experience. 
Address “‘K. 51,’ care American Lumberman, 


JOB WANTED BY A FIRST CLASS SAWYER 


In modern mill; will go anywhere; am a one grader, 
pine or hardwood; am accustomed to fast mills. 
If you don’t require a high class man don’t an- 
swer this. F. S. NOBLES, 141 East 7th St., Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 


WANTED POSITION AS SALESMAN 


Selling West Va. or Southern hardwoods in Mich., 
Ind., Ill. and Wis. Have had years of experience 
with large manufacturer. 

Address “C. 216,” care American Lumberman. 














HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL. 


_Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when you want to sell something 
in the lumber industry. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL. 
lied industries, advertise in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn S&St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





WANTED POSITION 
Hardwood-Cypress and dimension inspector; road 
or yard. Production immediately available from 
Southern mills. Address INSPECTOR, care 
American Lumberman. 








Wanted—Salesmen 


MILL SALES ORGANIZATION 


Producers Fir, Cedar, Hemlock desire commission 

















salesmen, exclusive territory, high class connec- 
tion. 

Address “L. 52,” care American Lumberman. 
Louisiana. 





WANTED 


We want to make a sales connection with some 
real salesman to sell out TUPELO Moulding and 
Trim in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Washington, Phila- 
delphia and New York. We have the goods. Lib- 
eral commission. Address THE LUTCHER & 
MOORBE CYPRESS LUMBER CO., LTD., Lutcher, 


WANTED—SALESMAN 


To solicit contractors’ trade in lumber, south side 
city. State experience. 4 
Address “C, 207,”" care American Lumberman. 


ESTABLISHED COMMISSION SALESMAN 


To sell Cypress lumber and Pine shed stock, espe- 
cially finish. Address “Lumber,” 2218 Myra St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTED 


To sell Pine and Hardwoods in Carolina and Vir- 
ginia on profit sharing basis. Give age, reference, 
experience and territory familiar with. Address 
AanAwA WHOLESALER, care American Lum- 
erman. 


TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED 


Established Western Wholesaler wants salesmen 
for Kansas and Central-Western Nebraska. No one 
considered unless acquainted with the trade in 
these territories. State when could start and last 
salary rate. 

Address “B. 225," care American Lumberman. 




















POSITION WANTED 


By practical lumberman with fifteen years stump 
to market experience in hardwood game and five 
years in retail lumber and building material yard. 
Yard preferred. Will go anywhere. 

Address “C. 217,” care American Lumberman, 





RETAIL YARD SUPERINTENDENT 


Or foreman, age 35, ten years experience; depend- 
able, capable, married. References. 
Address “C, 218,” care American Lumberman. 


EXECUTIVE POSITION 
For ten years have been manager and executive 
of Chicago yard doing business of $800,000 per year. 
Want similar position in Chicago or elsewhere. 
Age 40 years. 
Address “C. 221,” care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN 
Position as representative for West Coast or 
Southern mill at Chicago or East. Have thorough 
knowledge of all branches of lumber business, 40 
years old. 
Address “C, 222,” 


FIRST CLASS HARDWOOD SALESMANAGER 


Ready for opening about March ist. Will only 
consider quality shippers whether saw mills or 
wholesalers, Excellent references, well acquainted, 
good following, personal acquaintance from 8 years’ 
traveling. $4,000 a year to start. 

Address “C, 223,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Young married man wants position as manager of 
lumber yard in medium sized city. 
Address “C. 224,” care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN 


Experienced in the retail lumber business vas 
position as city salesman for lumber yard in g00 
city. 

Address “C. 225,’ 








care American Lumberman. 




















care American Lumberman. 

















